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PREFACE 


■'C' 


The  following  pages  contain  an  account  of  an  expedition  which 
roamed  through  extensive  tracts  of  Centra!  Africa  under  the 
author's  leadership  during  the  years  1907-8. 

This  expedition  had  for  its  aim  a  systematic  investigation 
of  the  German  East  African  Protectorate,  the  Central  African 
rift-valley,  in  its  expansion  from  Lake  Kiwu  to  Lake  Albert,  and 
finally  the  north-eastern  confines  of  the  Congo  State.  It  ended 
by  crossing  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  plates  used  to  illustrate  the  text  have  been  selected  from 
amongst  some  5,000  photographs.  Though  some  of  them  may 
not  possibly  pass  muster  before  very  critical  eyes,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  them  had  to  be  developed  in  our  tents. 
The  troublesome  dust  blown  up  by  gusts  of  wmd  adhered  at 
tmies  to  the  coated  sides  of  the  plates,  and  did  not,  of  course, 
miprove  them.  Those  of  the  undeveloped  plates  sent  on  the 
long  route  from  the  centre  of  Africa  to  Germany,  despite  most 
careful  packing  and  hcrmetical  sealing,  were  subjected  to  the 
greatest  changes  of  temperature,  which  have  often  worked  in- 
juriously. It  is  mainly  due  to  the  skill  and  pains  bestowed 
upon  them  by  those  who  developed  them  that  many  plates  which 
were  feared  to  be  hopt-lessly  spoilt  were  saved. 

I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  thanks  to  those  who  helped  in  such  a 
spirited  manner  with  magnificent  material  support,  and,  in  fact, 
enabled  the  expedition  to  take  place.  I  harbour  a  special  feeling 
of  gratitude  towards  Geheimrat  Hans  Meyer,  of  Leipzig.  The 
successful  inauguration  of  the  expedition  and  the  entire,  care- 
fully studied  plan  of  its  execution  were  due  to  his  initiative. 
It  was  through  his  exertions  as  President  of  the  Commission  for 
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exploring  the  German  Protectorate  that  the  German  Colonial 
Office  was  induced  to  drvote  a  notable  sum  to  the  exploration 
of  the  German  territory  over  which  we  travelled. 

The  example  set  by  the  Imperial  Colonial  Office  was  followed 
by  the  German  Co'onial  Company,  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  the  Museum  for  Folklore,  Berlin. 

Meanwhile,  the  interest  in  the  undertaking  had  penetrated 
to  private  circles.  Thus  in  some  cities  committees  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  furthering,'  the  enterprise.  It  is  due 
to  their  help  that  after  the  return  of  the  expedition,  the  great 
collections,  portions  of  whicli  were  exhibited  publicly  in  Berlin, 
in  iQOq,  were  enabled  to  be  made  over  to  German  museums  and 
German  scientific  institutions. 

I  am  no  less  n;rateful  to  the  military  authorities  in  command 
of  the  colonial  troop^,  as  well  as  to  the  Government  of  German 
East  Africa,  for  tiie  readiness  with  which  th.-y  met  my  wishes 
in  every  way. 

I  must  beg  an  indulgent  reader  not  to  criticise  the  style  of 
writing  too  severely.  Brought  up  Ps  a  soldier,  and  grown  to 
maturer  years  on  a  h(jrse's  back,  1  have  devoted  myself  to  most 
pursuits  except  writin  :.  Should  the  narrative  but  suffice  to 
satisfy  modest  demands,  I  owe  it  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Dr.  Steinmann,  of  Schwerin,  who,  in  the  most  obliging  and 
friendly  way,  looked  the  manuscript  through  for  me. 

I  must  not  close  thes.'  lines  without  an  expression  of  grateful 
recognition  to  the  members  of  the  expedition  for  their  work 
during  the  undertaking.  It  is  to  their  strenuous,  indefatigable 
efforts  alone  that  the  expedition  owes  the  splendid  acknowledg- 
ment paid  to  It  on  its  return  to  the  Home  Country. 

THE    AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER   I 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 

I  WAS  first  induced  to  visit  Africa  in   1902.     During  the  month 
of  March  that  year  I  was  in  Ceylon,  where  I  had  been  hunting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anaradjapura.     Whilst  there  I  received 
an   invitation    from   Lord   Curzon.    the   then   Vceroy   of    India. 
ask,...i^   me  to  accompany   him  on  a  tiger  hunt  or   two,   and   I 
was   very   nearly   unfaithful   to  my   plan   of  having   a    look  at 
Africa.     However,  the  land  which  I  knew  from  books,  and  the 
history  of  whose  discovery  and  development  had  possessed  my 
mind   from  earliest  youth  up,  exercised  an  unconquerable  fas- 
cination over  me.     I  am  thankful  to-day  that  I  did  not  allow 
myself  to  be  led  away  by  the  tempting  offer  and  that,   aban- 
doning India,  I  threw  in  my  lot  with  Africa. 

After  visiting  Daressalam  and  the  great  settlements  ,n  East 
and  VVest  Lsambara,  and  whilst  on  a  hunting  tour  in  the  Kilwa 
hinterland  which  I  had  embarked  upon  in  company  with  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Rhode,  District  Judge,  and  Count  von  Gotzen  I 
learnt  to  know  and  became  thoroughly  imbued  with,  the  sp.'rit 
and  charm  of  African  camp  life. 

In  the  year  .904  a  plan  matured  for  a  further  journey  to  the 

h.gher   than   a  mere   hunting    and   pleasure   trip.      I    hoped    to 
connect  a  scientific  miss-.n  with  my  new  expedition,  and'^ctmg 
on  the  advice  of  the  authorities  of  the  Berlin  Zoological  Museum 
I  decided  m  favour  of  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Victoria,  a' 
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territory  which  had  hitherto  contributed  but  little  of  zoological 
interest  to  the  national  museums. 

Accompanied  by  Count  Gunthcr  Pfoil  and  Captain  von  Jena, 
together  with  Laboratory  Director  Knuth  and  my  servant.  I 
made  my  way  to  Mombasa  via  Naples,  and  from  there  by  the 
Knglish  railway  to  Lake  Victoria.  After  an  exciting  journey 
across  the  lake,  to  an  accompaniment  of  thunderstorms  and  gales. 
in  a  fragile  English  steam-launch,  which  offered  but  little 
resistance  to  the  elements,  we  arrived  at  the  small  military  outpost 
of  Schirati.  where  w,  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  commander. 
Captain  Goring.  From  there  we  broke  off  in  the  direction  of 
Ikoma,  and  after  roaming  for  months  through  the  district  watered 
by  the  Rivers  Orangi  and  Boledi,  which  abounded  in  game  and 
had  scarcely  been  trodden  by  man.  we  felt  a  greater  interest 
than  ever  in  th-s  protectorate  of  ours. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  met  the  energetic  leader  of  my  last 
expedition.  Lieutenant  von  Wiese  and  Kaiscrswaldau,  who  had 
been  cncastea  with  the  very  responsible  duty  of  defending  the 
outpost  station  of  Olgoss  against  the  attacks  of  the  Masai. 

In  conjunction  with  him.  in  Berlin,  a  year  later,  I  planned 
the  scheme  of  the  expedition  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  m  the  following  chapters  and  which  should  be  of  some 
value  for  the  systematic  and  scientific  exploration  of  unknown 
stretches  of  country,  a  scheme  which,  certainly,  was  subjected 
to  a  good  many  variations,  until  it  assumed  its  final  and  concrete 
shape. 

The  original  intention  of  reaching  the  source  of  the  Nile  from 
Lake  Tschad  presented  so  many  difficulties  that  it  had  to  be 
abandoned  as  impracticable.  Instead,  after  prolonged  consulta- 
tion with  our  most  famous  specialists  and  scientists.  Professors 
Brauer,  Matschie.  von  Luschau,  Waldener.  Engler  and  Branca 
I  determined  to  march  via  Lake  Victoria  to  Ruanda,  and  also  to 
visit  the  district  between  Lake  Kiwu  and  Lake  Albert,  whence, 
travelling  westwards,  we  should  reach  the  basins  of  the  Rivers 
Itun-Aruwimi  and  L^elle. 

When  first  I  made  my  pbns  known  to  the  various  scientific 
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bodKS,  1  was  not  surprised  to  meet  with  opposition  at  all  points. 
After  weeks  of  unremitting  effort,  however,  the  possibility  of 
the  successful  execution  of  my   design  increased  daily. 

Alter  the  Colonial  Office,  through  the  intervention  of  Privy 
Councillor  Hans  Meyer  of  Leipzig  and  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
c.f  the  Geographical  Commission  for  the  Exploration  of  Pro- 
tectorates, were  finally  assured  of  the  real  seriousness  of  my 
aims,  the  large  sum  of  money  absolutely  indispensable  for  such 
an  undertaking  was  raised  by  dint  of  ceaseless  endeavour.  The 
Colonial  Office  set  the  example,  and,  aided  by  f  iendly  com- 
mittees, especially  at  Leipzig.  Cologne.  Hanover.  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  it  became  possible  to  fix  the  start  of  the  expedition 
early  in  1907.  I  was  ab'e,  therefore,  to  communicate  the  good 
news  and  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Lieutenant  von  Wiese.  who  had  in  the  meantime 
returned  to  East  Africa  and  without  demur  had  been  granted 
two  years'  furlough  so  that  he  might  join  the  party. 

Lieutenant  Weiss  applied  for  the  post  of  topographer  and 
mathematician  ;  in  fact,  he  seemed  predestined  for  it.  as  he  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  survey  work  during  the  great  expedition 
of  1902-iQOc;  in  tropical  Africa,  which  laid  down  the  boundaries 
between  the  German  and  the  English  protectorates. 

From  the  Geographical  and  Palaeontological  Institute  at  the 
Berlin  University  I  managed  to  secure  Herr  Egon  Fr.  Kirschstein. 
to  whom  was  allotted  the  special  task  of  collating  material 
respeciing  the  Virunga  volcanic  groups  of  Kiwu.  The  Botanical 
Institute  sent  me  Dr.  Mildbraod,  the  Zoological  Institute  Dr. 
Schubotz.  and  the  Royal  Ethnological  Museum  appointed 
Dr.  Czekanowski  to  join  the  expedition.  As  bacteriologist  and 
doctor  I  received  Dr.  von  Raven  from  the  Institute  for  Infectious 
Diseases.  The  party  was  completed  by  my  servant  Weidemann. 
who  had  twice  before  accompanied  me  to  the  dark  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  by  Non-commissioned  Officer  Czeczatka  of  the 
East  African  Colonial  Force,  who  had  also  received  furlough 
for  the  purpose  of   accompanying  me. 

Thanks   to   the   courtesy    of   the    Colonial    Force,    thirty-five 
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Askari  were  assigned  to  me  on  the  assumption  that  they  quitted 
the  force  in  order  to  be  enlisted  in  the  troops  of  the  expedition 
under  similar  conditions.  In  order  to  distinguish  this  body  of 
men  from  the  active  colonial  force  and  to  convey  them  without 
let  or  hindrance  to  the  Congo  State,  the  head-dress  ordinarily 
used  by  that  body-the  tarbouche  with  the  company  number- 
was  taken  from  them  and  was  substituted  by  a  red  fez,  Khaki- 
coloured  trousers  were  issued  instead  of  the  usual  blue  ones, 
and  the  men  in  charge  were  distinguished  by  blue,  yellow,  and 
red  badges.  Only  the  ordinary  arms  were  carried,  but  in  addition 
to  the  regulation  ammunition-pouches  cartridge-belts  were  slung 
across  the  body. 

These  Askari  were  selected  b)'  Lieutenant  von  Wiese  from  the 
Daressalam  Company.  Resides  these,  he  recruited  a  number  of 
"boys,"  cooks,   and  general   helpers. 

On  the  2ist  of  April   Wiese  left   Daressalam    for   Mombasa 
Willi  the  military  escort  and  the  folk  above  mentioned.     On  his 
arrival    he  entered    into   negotiations    for   the   transport   of  the 
goods  e.<pected  from  Europe  i.    the  beginning  of  Mav  to  Lake 
Victoria.     These  goods  consisted  for  the  mam  part  of  scientific 
instruments  and  apparatus,  drugs  and  equipments  of  first-cla^s 
quality,    as   well    as  cases   of   stores    for   the    Europeans.      The 
commissariat    was  apportioned    in   such    a    way    that    *or   every 
month  each  European  received  as  his  share  one  box  of  flour  for 
baking  bread,  one  box  of  preserved   foods,  and  one  containing 
mineral  waters,  etc.     The  various  articles  of  barter  required  for 
different  districts,  comprising  stuffs,  pearls,  caps,  bright-coloured 
cloths,   copper  wire,   knives,   mirrors,   and  the  woollen  blankets 
u.tended    for  the  colder   districts,    were   purchased    later  on  by 
Wiese. 
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One     lart,re    universal     instrument     for    astronomiral     and 

Reodelii-al   observations       

One  phulojjraphic  theodolite  with  two  camera  stands 


I.OAD'i 
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One  small  universal  instrument 

Two  surveyor's   tables   with    telescopic   graphometres  and 

stands 
Compass,  square  and  stands 

One  standard  compass  

One  deviation  magnometer 

Two  stands  for  magnetic  instruments  

Two  boiling   thermometers,    barometer,    two   reserve  com- 
passes, two  large  and  six  small  chronometers  ... 
Drawing-paper    and    materials 

Scientitic  books,  tables  and  charts  

One  large  reserve  universal  instrument 

(h)  (leologtcal — 

Hammers,   blowpipe  apparatus,   gold-working   dishes,   etc. 

(c)  Zoologiciil — 

400  litres  alcohol 

Arsenical  soap  lor  preparing  skins     ... 
Alum  lor  dressing  hides 
I'otato-flour  for  cleaning  skins 
Traps  for  beasts  of  prey 
Tin-plate  and  glass  vessels,  nets,  linen,  bo'jes  for  insects, 
preparing  instruments,   etc. 

(</)   Bofanical — 

Condensing    lenses,    tin    boxes,    linen    bags,    naphthalene, 

packing   thread,   etc. 
Thirtv    pieces    trellis    pressing,    tin-plate    fittings,    alcohol, 

indiarubber  plaster  for  sealini;  up  chests 
Four  climbing-irons 
10,000  sheets  paper,    1,000  she;'ts  millboard   for  botanical 

collections,  packed  in  twenty-four  tin-lined  cases 

(f)  Ethnoloi;iciil — 

Plaster  of   Paris 

Phonograph  and  plates,   etc.    .. 

Books,  paper,  etc. 


LOADS 
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30 
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10 

3 

2 

23 
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26 
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(/)  A/fiiii  inf?,  etc. —  I  o.mis 

Druys,     handapi's,     iiivtriinicnts,     niii  ri^i  ope,     icst-tiibt's, 

invalid-hnmmoi  k,   c  !<■.         ...  ...  ...  ...  40 


11.   Articles  cif  Barter 

■Assorted  beads 

Varlmis  stuffs 

Mist  <  Ilaneous 

Karn,'a     (nati\  e    <  loth) 

.\in(  riian   "  iintions  "    ... 

Kaniki 

\\'(ioIl(n   blankets 

I'earls        

V\'ire 

Salt  


15 
12 

I 
10 
'9 

3 
10 

•7 
4 
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III.   General    Loads 

Traps  for  wild  animals 

Two  folding  boats 

Ten   riding  outfits:   saddles,  snaffles,  stirrups,  hor.st'-ruj,'s, 

rope     halters,     drinking-buckets,     wafer-sacks,     currv- 

ronnbs  ;  one  reserve  set  of  harness 
One  cauldron  with  supports  for  scaldinj;  horns  .ind  skulls 
4C0  sif^nal-lights 
Spades,  axes,  tiles,  knapsacks,  hammers,  plnurs,  lanterns, 

illuminators,   etc. 
Cartridges  for  },Mins,   small  shot   and  pea-rifle  ammunition 
rhntctjraphic  plates 
Magnesium  light  cartridges     ... 
Tool-chests 
Gramophone 
Photographic  materials,  developers,  basins,  paper,  frames, 

drying  trays,  etc. 
Aniline  plates 
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IV.   Personal   Materials 

Ten  tents  fthret- loads  each) 

Two   awninjjN 

Ten  beds 

Chairs  and  tablis 

Washing-utensils,   pail,   stands 

Rope 

Petroleum 

Washinjj  soap    ... 

Candles  (330  lb.)  ...  

Cooking  apparatu".        ..  

Food-baskets 

Filters,  punip-ketttes  and  strainers,  boiler  floats,  etc. 

Cigars 

Four  patrol  tents 

Washing-bags  with  sheets  and  bed  linen 

Provisions 

Beverages  ...         

F"lour,    rice,    etc. 
Reserve   loads     ... 


LOADS 

...      30 

2 

10 
14 
10 

3 
...       8 

3 

8 

...       4 

•  ■  3 
I 
...  9 
...  4 
10 
.  200 
...  i<So 
...  180 
...      50 


As  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  to  convey  this 
vast  number  of  chests  and  cases  along  with  us  by  means  of  one 
big  bearer  column,  I  ordered  the  most  indispensable  portion  off 
to  Bukoba,  and  the  remaining  and  larger  part  to  Entebbe. 
Finding,  too,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  provide 
adequately  for  any  length  of  time  for  such  a  caravan  as  ours, 
more  especially  as  we  were  to  traverse  districts  where  but  bttle 
sustenance  would  be  obtainable  for  our  700  men.  Lieutenant  von 
Wiese  proposed  to  establish  stations  along  the  line  of  march, 
which  would  be  visited  at  stated  p)eriods  by  supplementary 
cfiravans  despatched  from  Entebbe.  These  extra  caravans  were 
to  be  chiefly  employed  in  conveying  commissariat  for  the 
Europeans  and  bearers,  loads  of  goods  for  barter  and  scientific 
apparatus,  etc.  This  disposition  worked  out  capitally  ;  all  the 
caravans,  excepting  one,  reached  their  destined  stations  at  the 
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appoint((J  tunes,  in  spite  of  lonf{  rnarchis  lasting  two  and  three 
iimnths. 

1  he  forinatiiin  of  seven  such  depots  was  found  to  be 
nei  essary  :  — 

(i)  Ueartrs'  totiitiiissariat  caravan  to  Mpororo,  2ix)  nun. 

(2)  Btarirs'  commissariat  caravan  to  Lake  Mohasi,   kk)  men. 

(3)  Bearers'  commissariat  caravan  to  Kissenji  at  the  north  end 
of  Lake  Kiwii,  vki  men. 

(4)  Supplementary  caravan  to  Kissenji  with  European  com- 
missariat and  barter  goods,  2i«)  men. 

(5)  Commissariat  caravan  to  Kasindi  at  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Albert  Edward,  (on  men. 

(6)  2110  loads  of  rice  and  beans  and  yxi  cases  commissariat 
for  Europeans  to  Ueni  in  Congo  State. 

(;)  SCKJ  loads  of  rice,  etc.,  and  KX3  loads  for  Europeans 
containing  provisions  and  scientific  apparatus,  to  Irumu,  also  in 
the  Congo  State.     Total,  2,230  men. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  utilising  these  various  depots,  the 
expedition  was  to  make  daily  purchases  of  native  products  f.om 
the  villages.  The  stores  at  the  depots  were  to  be  broached  only 
in  the  steppe  districts  and  in  such  places  where  provisions  could 
not  be  procured  from  the  natives. 

To  illustrate  how  much  heavier  are  the  expenses  of  .  oig 
caravan  in  Central  Africa  than  in  the  more  accessible  territories 
near  the  coast  lines,  1  might  state  that  a  bag  of  rice  worth 
5  rupees  at  Entebbe  is  valued  at  16  rupees  when  it  reaches  Lake 
Kiwu  by  a  bearer  transport. 

In  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  what  an  expedition  of  700  men 
manages  to  consume  in  the  way  of  food,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  during  the  first  fourteen  days  we  disposed  of  no  fewer 
than  20,000  bunches  of  bananas  (about  50  bananas  to  the  bunch), 
300  sacks  of  peas  and  bags  of  flour,  over  30  bullocks,  various 
game,  etc. 

Wiese  with  his  transport  arrived  at  the  terminus  of  Kisumu 
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by  the  l-E^anda  Railway  and  stcanit-d  thence  in  the  English 
boat  Winifred  to  Muansa,  the  chief  German  post  on  Lake 
Victoria.  Ilcrc  lie  secured  a  very  useful  set  of  bearers,  300 
Wassukuma,  and  dispatched  them  to  Bukoba  on  the  west  coast 
of   Lake  Victoria,   the  startin^-i    int  of  th'^  expedition. 

On  arrival  he  was  enablt  :  by  uio  f'-ie.'idliness  of  the  Resident, 
Captain  von  Stuemer,  to  cruii  .jiiC'ther  ;  50  followers  from 
the  Wahaia.  This  was  tin,  Hrst  oceasinn  for  a  very  long  time 
on  which  these  natives  wen  •.nipivtyed  as  bearers  outside  their 
own  country.  They  had  been  left  alone  as,  generally  speaking, 
they  were  not  thought  much  of  as  carriers.  It  was  feared  that 
in  the  event  of  the  bananas  giving  out,  the  lack  of  their  staple 
article  of  diet  might  prove  a  serious  matter.  I  will  say  at  once, 
that  though  the  Wahaia  did  not  equal  the  Wassukuma  in 
ciTlciency,  they  marched  well  with  light  loads  ;  and  that  in  spite 
of  a  total  change  of  conditions  as  regards  diet,  their  health 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Whereas  the  Wassukuma,  who  are 
in  considerable  demand  as  bearers,  make  great  pretensions  and 
must  receive  their  eight  rupees  monthly  in  addition  to  free  food 
and  tent  supplies,  cooking  pots  and  woollen  blankets,  the 
Wahaia  arc  content  with  a  wage  of  four  rupees,  apart  from 
allowances.  The  experiment  made  by  this  expedition  with  the 
Wah,?ia  may  therefore  possibly  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
Government  of  German  East  Africa.  Later  on,  at  Lake  Kiwn, 
we  replaced  these  Wahaia  by  200  Manjema,  obtained  from 
Tanganjika  through  the  good  offices  of  Captain  Goring  of 
rdj.dji. 

Seven  additional  mules  were  purchased  to  serve  as  riding 
mounts,  and  were  conveyed  to  Bukoba,  where  the  ten  half-bred 
Maskiit  and  native  donkeys  ordered  from  Muansa  had  already 
come  to  hand. 

Early  m  May  I  was  advised  by  telegram  that  the  whole 
company  requisite  for  the  undertaking,  a  total  of  700  souls, 
was  in  readiness  at  Bukoba. 

The  caravan  was  composed  as  follows;  — 

One    Retschausch   (field-cornet\    2    Schausch    ("sergeantsX    5 
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Ombascha  (corporals),  2  A(\mz-Ombascha,  and  25  Askari; 
20  European  "hoys,"  10  assistant  "  boys,"  4  cooks,  4  kitchen 
"boys,"  5  assistants  to  prepare  specimens,  34  native  soldiers. 
33  "boy"  carriers,  2  interpn  ters,  3CX)  carriers  for  the  Euro- 
pean loads,  200  carriers  for  the  ammunition,  barter-goods, 
followers'  stores,  water,  instruments,  photographic  materials, 
collections,  reserve  loads,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  not  been  inactive  in  Europe.  The 
undertaking  having  been  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  the  responsible 
task  of  obtaining  the  necessary  equipment  was  proceeded  with. 
1  he  experience  I  had  gained  on  several  smaller  previous  expedi- 
tions stood  me  in  good  stead.  During  the  time  that  I  was 
hurrying  from  store  to  store,  giving  orders  and  testing  the  goods 
delivered,  my  correspondence  accumulated  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  was  only  able  to  cope  with  it  and  answer  the  numerous 
questions  asked  by  dictating  the  replies.  At  the  same  time  I 
found  It  necessary  to  hold  a  series  of  conferences  with  the 
representatives  of  the  scientific  institutions  interested  and  various 
members  of  the  expedition,  the  majority  of  whom  had  not 
previously  travelled  in  Africa. 

I  breathed  freely  at  last,  when,  during  the  first  week  of  April, 
the  large  number  of  packages  had  been  put  together  and  were 
shipped  at  Hamburg. 

Having  received  two  years'  furlough  I  formally  gave  up  the 
duties  of  major,  which  I  had  fulfilled  for  two  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Second  Dragoon  Regiment  of  Guards,  a  regiment  which 
had  grown  very  dear  to  me.  My  regimental  comrades,  however, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  Berlin  acquaintances,  rivalled  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  make  my  last  few  evenings  pleasant  ones. 
I  left  Berlin  with  Raven  on  the  9th  of  May.  A  large  number 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  accompanied  us  to  the  railway 
station,  and  the  last  few  minutes  in  the  Home  country  were  spent 
in  animated  conversation. 


CHAPTER    II 

LAKE   VICTORIA   AND   THE   KAGERA   BASIN 

On  the  13th  of  May  I  embarked  at  Naples  with  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition  on  the  ss.  Biirgermcister  of  the  D.O.A. 
Line  for  Mombasa,  which  we  reached  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month.  To  my  surprise  I  found  all  our  goods,  even  those  sent 
by  the  last  steamer,  already  stowed  in  the  Customs'  sheds,  for 
I  had  thought  them  to  be  at  sea.  Thus  we  were  forced  to  look 
after  the  forwarding  of  them  ourselves.  However,  through  the 
kind  courtesy  of  the  English  authorities,  whose  broad-minded 
business  methods  always  work  so  beneficently,  all  difficulties 
were  smoothed  over. 

Soon  the  great  collection  of  chests  and  cases  was  on  its  way 
to  the  railway  station,  where  we  started  loading  up  the  trucks. 
Two  passenger  carriages  for  myself  and  party  were  courteously 
placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  journey  to  Kisimu,  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  at  Lake  Victoria,  where  we  arrived  safe  and  sound 
on  the  (Hh  of  June. 

Here  the  Sybil  was  lying,  one  of  those  smart  English  500-ton 
boats  which  negotiate  the  traffic  on  Lake  Victoria. 

After  a  brisk  run  over  the  lake  we  reached  the  capital, 
Entebbe,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  scat  of  the  Government 
of  Uganda.  In  the  evening  we  were  present  at  a  vcy  successful 
entertainment  at  the  house  of  the  Acting-Governor,  which  wound 
up  delightfully  with  a  grand  illumination  of  the  great  drive 
which  winds  in  and  out  in  serpentine  form  from  the  palace  of 
the  Governor  to  Kai.  Then  we  clambered  aboard  the  Sybil  again 
for  the  night. 

The  sleepers'  eyes  were  still  heavy  and  tired  as  we  weighed 
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anchor  in  the  murky  dawn  alter  a  lu-avy  thunder-sliowcr  on  t!>e 
yth  ot  June,  to  push  on  to  the  startin;,'  point  of  our  wanderings. 
And  a-ain  day  had  passed  into  darkness  when  we  at  last  beheld 
the  lights  of  Bukoba  in  the  distance.      i:.xc-iten.ent.  easily  to  1..- 
understt.od,  seized  us  all  as  w.^  endeavoured  to  pierce  the  dusk 
with  our  telescopes.     We  approached  closer  and  closer,   and    is 
the  smart  little  craft  glided  tiirough  the  narrow  straight  betwem 
the    •"loteninscl"   and    the   mainland    of    IJukoba,    rockets   and 
He^ngal    lights  shot  up   from   the  shores,   conjuring  up   as  if   by 
enchantment    phantom-like   silhouettes   in   a   most   effective  way. 
'I  he  .S|/;/  still  glided  on  a  short  distance,  then  the  siren  shrieked, 
the   anchor  rattled   down   into  the  deen,   and   the  ship   shivered 
and  lay  still.     \Vc  had  r?ached  our  goal. 

Pnsently  we  heard  the  measured  strokes  of  the  oars  of  a 
cutter,  and  a  few  moments  later  we  were  able  to  welcome  aboard 
our  Hukoba  hosts.  Captain  von  Stuemer,  First  Lieutenant  von 
W'lese,  I-'irst  Lieutenant  von  Linsiedel,  Lieutenant  Lincke 
(recently  furloughed),  and  Dr.  Marschall.  There  was  simply 
no  end  to  inquiries  and  reports,  and  it  was  far  into  the  night 
before  we  separated. 

An  imposing  entry  had  been  planned  to  take  place  on  the 
morning  after  our  arrival.  Going  up  on  dck  at  sunrise,  accord- 
ing to  my  custom,  glass  in  hand,  to  scrutini.se  the  river  banks 
of  the  country  that  was  now  to  be  our  home  for  twelv.-  months, 
a  most  charming  spectacle  lay  before  ray  eyes. 

From  the  fort  of  Rukob?.  and  from  the  houses  lying  farther 
back,  which  were  used  as  residences  by  the  sultans  of  the 
district  when  visiting  the  town,  long,  regular  processions 
gradually  resolved  themselves  from  a  huge  jumbled  throng  of 
human  beings.  The  people,  clad  for  the  occasion  in  long  white 
kiinsu,*  marched  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  the  music  of 
native  bands  down  to  the  landing-stage.  The  sultans,  who  led 
their  own  troops,  rode  at  the  head.  The  processions  appeared 
simpl\-  endless,  new  columns  constantly  coming  up.  It  was 
indeed  a  proud  manifestation  of  the  development  of  Germany's 
•  A'liHJK,  lon^  Arabian  shirt 
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power  that  was  rt-vcalcd  to  us  from  tlie  river  l)anks,  and  it  was 
increased  in  value  by  th(;  entirely  unconcealed  appreciation 
accorded  by  the  i:nglish  ofiicers  and  all  the  crew  of  the  Sybil. 
to  whom  such  a  scene  was  entirely  new.  The  march  past  lasted 
tor  an  hour  und  a  half,  and  was  completed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  ;tii  Company,  stationed  at  Uukoba,  and  the  troops  obtained 
by  Lieutenant  von  VViese  for  tiie  expedition.  Hying  the  German 
flag  and  that  of  my  own  countr\ ,   Mecklenburg. 

Some  seven  thousancJ  peof)le  awaited  us  on  the  banks  as  1 
landed,  escorted  by  Captain  von  Stuemer  (the  others  had  pre- 
ceded us),  for  the  welcome  at  ten  ocl.H.k.  The  soldiers  and  the 
military  police,  together  with  the  sultans'  troops,  came  to  the 
salute.  All  the  bands  struck  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  strains, 
which  reverberated  far  away  across  the  lake,  there  suddenly  pene- 
trated the  customary  ear-deafening  clamour,  shouting  and  hand- 
clapping  from  the  squatting  crowd,  whilst  above  this  wild 
dm  the  melodious  greeting  of  the  Wihaip.  rang  clearly  out: 
hamererc,  ru^azva,  Kamerere,  rugaua. 

After  a  hearty  exchange  of  salutations  with  the  sultans,  by 
shaking  of  han-".  and  a  few  words  in  Suaheli,  which  is  the 
language  generally  used  here,  I  was  at  last  able  to  direct  my 
attention  to  the  newly  enlisted  carriers  for  the  expedition, 
amongst  vvhom  I  found  many  who  were  familiar  to  me  from 
the  1005  journey.  These  fine  fellows  seemed  genuinely  pleased 
to  see  me.  and  came  up  and  stretched  out  their  hands  in  a  loyal 
fashion. 

At  the  house  of  the  Resident,  whither  we  were  escorted  by  the 
whole  crowd,  I  greeted  t  missionaries  of  the  White  Fathers 
stationed  at  Marienberg,  at  whose  head  stood  Bishop  Hirth.  We 
then  sat  down  to  a  repast,  in  the  middle  of  which  Professor 
Koch,  who  had  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection,  appeared 
quite  unexpectedly.  I  was  also  given  an  opportunity  of 
admiring  the  musical  skill  of  the  mission  school  band. 

The  days  we  spent  there  passed  quickly  with  native  festivals, 
at  which  dancing  and  the  beating  of  the  goma  went  on  day  and 
night,   and  with   visits  in   Marienbcrg  and   to  the  residence  of 
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the  Grand  Sultan  Kahigi  at  Kianja,  ikcing  that  in  constqurncp 
of  our  arrival  at  Bukuba  and  our  iinposinK  reception  all  the 
(;rand  Sultans  wcrr  assembled  tof^other,  if  was  as  much  an  act 
of  courtesy  as  of  prudence  to  return  all  visits  as  far  as  possible. 
I  Ins  IS  a  point  uf  etniuettc  on  which  African  pot.ntates  arc 
very  keen,  and  of  course  a  successful  result  to  our  labours  greatly 
depended  upon  the  material  support  of  the  sultans. 

At  length  the  morning  of  the  i;th  of  June  dawned,  the  day 
which  was  to  see  us  start  away  into  tlie  inte    or  of  Africa.     The 
inarsl'.aliing  of  a  caravan  with  such  a   I.irt;e  number  of  earners 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  task.     Vet  thanks  to  Lieutenant  von 
Wiese.  who  had  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  e.xercised  and 
trained  our  forces  and  taught  all  the  carriers  their  proper  places, 
the   l..ng   procession   managed   to  get  under  way  without   much 
iroublc  as  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.     All   Bukoba 
turned  out  to  form  an  escort  to  the  departing  caravan,  and  on 
each  side  of  us  and   in   front  of  our  Askari,   wh'-   ied  the  van 
wall  trumpet  blasts,  the  way  was  densely  blocked  with  natives. 

It  IS  an  old  and  time-honoured  rule  that  the  first  day  of  a 
journey,  such  as  ours,  should  be  a  fairly  short  one.  as  experience 
has  shown  that  in  the  general  excitement  and  flurry  of  the  start 
out  indispensable  articles  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  So  we 
halted  after  a  thra  iiours'  march  at  Cera,  the  rtsidencc  of  the 
Sultan  Mutahangarua  of  Kisiba.  We  were  received,  as  at  Kiania. 
with  great  pomp  and  circumstance  and  conducted  by  ,  long  line 
of  white-clad  people  to  a  guest-house  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  open  space,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  tents  were  pitched. 
Thousands  of  natives  streamed  into  the  residence,  dancing  began 
and  the  beating  of  drums,  blowing  of  pipes  and  the  clanging 
of  the  ,C"w^  echoed  through  the  mountains  far  into  the  night. 

The  influence  of  the  Europe.in  on  the  manners  and  habits 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  sultans  is  very  remarkable.  Here, 
as  at  Kianja,  the  shape  of  the  houses  and  also  the  inferior 
arrangement  had  been  perfectly  imitated  from  the  Europeans. 
The  native  round  huts  served  as  dwellings  for  the  people 
alone.      The    sultan's    palace    exhibited    the    same    long-shaped 
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roof  as  ours.  The  interior  was  dividrci  into  various  compart- 
ments. Chairs,  tables,  and  rven  a  dust  of  drawers  were  amonp 
the  apfMimtmcnts,  while  on  one  ot  the  walls  an  oleo^jraph  of  the 
German   Imficrial   pair  made  a  fine  show. 

Tins  sultan  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  pro(,'ressive 
in  the  district.  He  takes  much  interest  in  all  (urupean  matters 
and  equipments,  many  of  which  he  endeavours  to  introduce. 
For  instanre,  he  made  us  carefully  explain  the  construction  of 
the  foldmtj  boats  which  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  continm- 
explaining  till  he  had  fully  grasped  the  idea.  He  is  a  b«'ginner 
m  the  German  language,  but  likes  to  practise  it,  and  that  he 
might  not  forget  a  new  sentence  he  had  learned  whilst  he  was 
inspecting  the  boat,  he  kept  on  murmuring:  "Das  tst  .-tn  boot— 
d  IS  i\t  fin   boot." 

We  had  also  to  go  and  visit  the  old  mother  of  the  sultan, 
who  lived  in  one  of  the  round  huts  which  was  built  in  stmiewhat 
more  elaborate  style  than  the  r.st.  She  and  the  sultan,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  members  of  the  reigning  family  of  the  Bukoba 
province,  are  descended  from  the  ancient  and  distinguished  race 
of  Wahima,  with  whom  later  on  we  were  to  become  more  closely 
acquainted  in  Ruanda. 

The  next  morning  a  start  was  made,  as  usual,  by  sunrise. 
The  routine  was  pretty  well  the  same  every  day  for  the  next 
few  months,  and  consisted  as  follows :  At  five  o'clock  the 
Arabian  call  was  blown,  then  ensued  the  hurried  collecting 
together  of  tents,  strapping  up  of  loads  and  breakfast  in 
primitive  form.  Shortly  before  6  a.m.  the  Askari  and  the 
carriers,  with  their  loads  properly  strapped,  took  up  their 
positions.  I  ieutcnant  von  Wiese,  to  whom  I  had  entrusted 
the  sole  charge  of  the  Askari  and  the  carriers,  adopted  an 
excellent  plan  whereby  he  could  pick  out  the  loafers  and  sick 
among  them.  He  would  send  on  those  carriers  who  were  ready 
with  their  loads  a  mile  in  advance,  so  that  any  unappropriated 
burdens  would  at  once  be  noticed.  Immediat.-ly  the  la>t  load 
had  been  picked  up  by  its  proper  carrier,  the  signal  to  advance 
was  sounded;    two   previously   selected  Askari   marched   at  the 
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sjde  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  main  body  at  the  head  of  the 
carrier  column,  the  rear  of  which  was  again  brought  up  by  two 
Askari  and  at  least  two  Europeans. 

And  then  with  flags  flying  and  songs  sung  by  the  carriers, 
accompanied  for  a  time  by  the  rhythmical  beating  of  sticks 
against  the  cases,  the  huge  caravan  set  out  on  the  march. 

Even  at  this  stage  all  our  Europeans  were  not  ready  for  the 
march.  Lieutenant  Weiss  and  Kirschstein.  the  geologist,  were  still 
absent.  They  had  asked  for  a  few  days'  leave  of  absence  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  instruments,  a  matter  which  was  better 
undertaken  at  Bukoba.  Before  any  expedition  sets  out  it  is 
essential  that  all  instruments  should  be  subjected  to  a  supreme 
fmal  test  as  to  their  accuracy,  as  they  are  liable  to  suffer  in 
transit  by  sea  and  rail.  Weiss,  therefore,  very  properly,  laid 
stjess  upon  their  undergoing  a  final  examination.  Apart  from 
this  he  utilised  the  opportunity  to  take  astronomical  time  and  date 
computations.  Bukoba  was  excellently  situated  for  such  work, 
as  its  exact  position  had  been  very  accurately  determined  by  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Anglo-German  boundary  expedi- 
tion. Weiss  decided,  therefore,  to  calculate  the  longitudinal 
measurements  by  the  aid  of  his  seven  chronometers. 

Dr.  Czekanowski  had  already  marched  off  to  Marienberg. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  June  we  came  upon  a 
cave  picture  near  Buanja,  which  had  shortly  before  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Mission  Brothers.  The  walls  of  the  cave  were 
covered  with  strange  paintings  which  formed  an  interesting  record 
of  primeval  man's  ideas  of  art. 

One  industrial  feature  of  the  province  is  the  manufacture 
of  material  for  wearing  apparel  out  of  bark.  The  woof  ,s 
fabricated  from  the  bark  of  the  lumbue  tree,  and  is  often  of 
considerable  length.  These  stuffs,  which  attain  an  almost  trans- 
parent fineness  of  texture  through  being  beaten  with  wooden 
hammers,  are  figured  with  patterns,  for  which  purpose  a  mixture 
of  clay  dissolved  in  water  is  used,  and  are  then  dried  in  the  sun. 

At  Buanja  Dr.  Czekanowski  fell  in  with  us  again.  He  had 
already  been  very  active  and  obtained  possession  of  a  consider- 
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able    number    of    skulls    and    other    anthropological    specimens, 
amongst  which  were  five  complete  skeletons. 

The  following  morning  at  sunrise  wc  reached  that  lazily 
flowing  stream,  the  Ngono,  a  deep  tributary  of  the  Kagera,  over 
which  dense  layers  of  mist  were  hovering.  The  sun  was 
struggling  painfully  to  show  its  pale  face  through  the  damp 
and  nebulous  veil.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Captain  von 
Stuemer,  the  crossing  was  rapidly  effected  and  without  the 
slightest  contretemps.  A  number  of  boats  were  in  waiting,  and 
with  the  aid  of  powerful  oars  the  transit  was  completed  in  an 
hour  and  three-quarters. 

The  beautiful  country  through  which  our  way  had  so  far  led  us 
began  now  to  change  into  dreary,  swampy  wastes.  The  Bukoba 
officials  have  with  great  difficulty  constructed  a  fine  barra- 
barra  (broad  road)  through  these,  which  has  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  development  of  traffic  and  commerce  in  the 
adjoining  thickly  populated  districts.  Speaking  generally  I  may 
say  that  nowhere  else  have  I  met  with  such  excellent  roads  as 
those  prevailing  in  the  Bukoba  province.  Splendidly  kept  high- 
ways intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  a  brisk  traffic 
is  maintained  upon  them,  pan.cularly  with  the  chief  city. 

Gazing  down  from  the  heights,  we  were  soon  afforded  a  view 
of  the  Kagera  winding  in  and  out,  encircled  by  a  broad  belt 
of  papyrus.  Following  its  course,  we  came  to  the  village  of 
Kifumbiro,  a  small  outpost  close  to  the  river,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  The  main  body  of  the 
caravan  halted  at  this  spot  for  a  few  days,  whilst  the  various 
members  of  the  expedition  employed  the  time  in  making  a 
few  individual  investigations. 

Mildbraed  and  Schubotz  visited  the  German  portion  of  the 
Buddu  forest  for  zoological  and  botanical  purposes,  whilst 
Captain  von  Stuemer,  Wicsc,  Raven  and  I  wandered  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  towards  Kiteigule  in  search  of  zoological 
matter.  On  our  way  messengers  met  us  with  tidings  of  a  herd 
of  buffaloes,  and  as  we  were  anxious  to  kill  one  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  with  those  we  might  come  across  later  on,  we 
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stationed  ourselves  at  the  rear  of  the  tror.p.  Cnfortunately  we 
had  our  trouble  lor  nothing.  In  spite  of  rising  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning,  be.  g  .1]  in  our  places,  and  getting  wet  with  cold 
dew.  and  though  we  sighted  these  striking-looking  creatures 
several  times,  we  failed  to  bring  off  a  lucky  shot.  To  compensate 
us.  however,  Lieutenant  von  Wi.se  brought  down  three  rhino- 
ceroses, which  proved  to  be  the  only  ones  we  met.  Lieutenant 
Weiss  alone  of  us  saw  any  more  of  these  animal^at  Mtagata 
m  Karagwe.  Their  boundary  line  is  limited  by  the  Kagera  on 
the  northern  and  western  side. 

The  different  spheres  of  activity  which  our  ten  members 
represented  soon  manifested  themselves,  and  thus  the  bi- 
caravan  was  continually  being  divided  into  sections.  We 
adhered  to  this  principle  the  whole  way  through,  and  with  the 
best  of  rejults. 

Still,  apart  from  these  various  interests,  the  sue  of  the 
caravan  alone  made  .1  necessary  to  strike  different  marching 
routes  if  we  desired  to  avoid  the  fear  of  famine.  Thus  at 
Kifumbiro  we  had  to  separate.  After  arriving  there,  Weiss  and 
Kirschstein  soon  broke  off  again  to  march  southwards  from  the 
Kagera  over  the  hot  springs  of  Mtagata,  through  Karagwe  to 
Mpororo,  while  the  rest  of  us  selected  the  route  to  the  north 
of  the  river. 

Whilst  crossing  the  torrential  Kagera  in  a  folding  boat  early 
on  the  25th  of  June,  three  salvos  from  the  guns  cf  the  Kifumbiro 
outpost  thundered  a  farewell  over  our  heads. 

Here  we  left  Kisiba  to  enter  into  the  Buddu  territory.  After 
an  easy  and  pleasant  march  in  the  cool  morning  air,  we  neared 
the  Katojo  residence  of  the  reigning  Sultan  Ruhikika.  who  wel- 
comed us  w.th  great  ostentation.  All  his  people  and  his  police 
troops  drew  up  in  line.  Mildbraed  and  Schubot/.  met  us  here 
again.  After  a  long  march,  keeping  always  to  the  barrabana— 
a  particularly  painful  journey  to  me  in  consequence  of  a  touch 
of  lumbago  I  had  acquired  from  the  excessively  cold  nights— 
we  reached  the  camp  at  midday  in  the  burning  noontide  heat. 

Whilst    hilhertn    banana    plantations    had    formed    the   most 
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noticeable  feature  of  the  Bukoba  province,  the  country  now 
gradually  began  to  assume  a  more  steppe-like  character,  and 
game  was  met  in  abundance.  We  camped  in  the  centre  of  a 
steppe  on  which  candelabrum-shaped  euphorbiaceous  plants  grew 
almost  exclusively,  which  were  more  typical  than  any  1  had  seen 
btforc.  You  could  scan  the  horizon  on  all  sides.  Here  and 
there  a  graceful  Swala  antelope  started  up  from  the  low-lying 
grass,  and  now  and  then  a  startled  rietbock  flew  away  from  us 
across  the  plain.  The  little  ducker*  whisked  off  in  alarm  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  sharply  defined  against  the  golden-red  glow 
of  the  setting  sun,  which  was  bathing  everything  in  an  indescrib- 
able flood  of  splendour,  could  be  seen  the  unlovely  form  of  the 
lyre  antelope  eyeing  us  in  perplexity  and  bewilderment. 

Our  route  now  lay  via  Kiangwe,  Kenschambi,  Niawatura  to 
Kesimbili,  where  in  1902  the  Anglo-German  Boundary  Com- 
mission laid  the  stones  which  mark  the  limit  of  British  territory. 

This  march  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  of  this 
province,  and  certainly  the  finest  as  regards  scenery.  The  path, 
which  rose  up  steeply  over  high  masses  of  rock,  led  directly  to 
the  rapids  of  the  wild-rushing  Kagera,  whose  banks,  bordered 
with  broads  bands  of  papyrus  and  phoenix  palms,  would  have 
enchanted  any  artist's  eye.  The  temperature,  corresponding  to 
the  altitude,  was  very  cool  in  the  early  morning  and  evening 
hours,  the  average  record  at  sunrise  being  8  degrees,  28  degrees 
at  noon,  and  20  degrees  Celsius  at  seven  in  the  evening.  These 
temperatures  conduced  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  capacity  for 
work  of  both  Europeans  and  carriers.  The  evening  hours  beneath 
the  starlit  heavens  were  almost  cold,  and  a  warm  European  coat 
was  decidedly  welcome.  We  were  exceedingly  glad  to  experience 
this  weather,  as  it  indicated  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  which 
had  commenced  almost  simultaneously  with  our  arrival  at 
Bukoba.  It  was  most  fortunate  in  respect  to  our  collections,  as 
we  were  thus  enabled  to  send  away  our  zoological  and  botanical 
specimens  in  first-class  condition. 

At  the  boundary  of  the  Bukoba  province  Captain  von  Stuemer 

•  Vuthtr,  dwarf  antelope. 
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was  tibligcd  to  take  leave  of  us  ami  return  to  Hukoba.  His 
departure  caused  },'enuine  rejjrct,  lor  apart  fr(jni  the  loss  of  a 
delij^litful  companion,  his  presence  had  meant  really  lavish 
victualling  for  us.  At  all  the  store  depots  at  which  sve  had  so  far 
rested  thousands  of  bananas  were  lying  ready  for  use,  which  had 
been  collected  and  brought  along  by  the  natives. 

This  condition  of  things  was  now  (juite  altered.  The  fine 
barrabarra  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  country  through  which 
we  passed  was  most  sparsely  grown,  the  soil  was  bad,  the  natives 
very  few  in  number  and  very  timid,  running  away  and  hiding 
themselves  at  our  approach. 

This  attitude  was  attributable  to  the  reb<lliousness  of  their 
chief,  Kisliwombo,  who  refused  allegiance  the  neighbouring 
Sultan'  Msinga  of  Ruanda,  the  lord  of  this  territory.  As  the 
Ruanda  Residency  desired  the  subordination  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing sultans  to  the  sovereignty  of  Msinga,  it  became  evident  that 
an  official  order  on  the  matter  was  being  expected,  and  was 
believed  to  have  arrived  when  our  caravan  came  into  view.  It 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  allay  the  people's  fears.  By  means  of 
repeated  assurances  of  friendship  and  promises  of  baksheesh, 
however,  we  were  finally  enabled  to  secure  a  few  goats  and  other 
articles  of  food. 

It  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  hurried  away 
from  this  poverty-stricken  place  in  order  to  get  forward  to  Rufua, 
an  abandoned  station  in  Mpororo,  where  we  intended  to  make  fresh 
plans.  Shortly  before,  on  the  1st  of  July,  we  had  an  agreeable 
surprise  in  meeting  Lieutenant  Wintgens,  for  which  our  thanks 
were  due  to  Captain  von  Grawert,  the  Ruanda  Resident.  Accom- 
panied by  him,  we  soon  afterwards  reached  the  deserted  outpost, 
the  dilapidated  buildings  of  which  afforded  us  scant,  though 
welcome,  accommodation.  Its  elevated  position  enabled  us  to 
obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  undulating  steppe. 

On  arrival  at  Rufua  we  spent  a  few  tiuiet  days  in  perfecting 
our  latest  specimens  and  in  carefully  packing  them  ready  for 
despatch.  Thus  on  the  6th  of  July  we  were  again  in  a  position 
to  send  away  a  large  collection  of  etlmographical,   zoological. 
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botanical,  and  ^;, ..logical  .fK-cmcns  by  sfK-cial  caravan  to  Bukoba 
for  transport  t<.  lluropc. 

The    teverish   activity   displayed   m   can.p   on   one   of   these 
so-called  "rest  days"  is  hardly  descr.bahl.-      Wr.tmR  went  on 
unmterruptedlv  in  every  tent.     The  roologist  would  s.t  bending 
over  .  .s  collection,  busy  and  eager  with  his  nncroscopes.  dcs.gna- 
t,..n5.   and   lab^-lUnK.      Every  creature,  however  imy.   r-xeued  a 
nun.b,.r.  nnd  this  was  noted  m  the  ledger.     Around  the  botanist  s 
tent  a  number  ot  bulky  l>resses  containing  dried  plants  might  U' 
observ.d.  and  at  their  side  innumerable  rolls  of  paper  for  drying 
purpose's,  which  would  suddenly  l)o  whirled  up  int..  the  air  by  a 
sharp  gust  of  wind.     Then  the  learned  doctor,  with  streaming 
hair.  w<,uld  come  flying  out  of  his  tent  in  great  alarm  about  Ins 
valued  treasures,  calling  out  for  volunteer,  to  arrest  the  des.-rters. 
The  ethnographer  could  be  seen  m  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  natives 
whom  he  had  gathered  about  him.  and  who.  unconcernedly  and 
with   stoical   indifference,   permitted  him  to  make  all   kinds  of 
measurements  and  take  any  number  of  photographs. 

The  occasional  smile  seen  flitting  across  the  black  mans 
countenance  at  the  white  man's  ('  Msvn.^us  ")  domgs  and  the 
responsive  confidential  nod  from  a  neighbour  meant  "uastmu 
-crazy  !  My  faithful  Weidemann  was  to  be  seen  busily  engaged 
in  apportioning  the  Europeans'  food  stores  between  the  mp>shi 
-the  cook— and  the  special  caravans.  Each  member  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  allotted  a  certain  number  of  Askari.  "  boys." 
carriers,  and  carrier  leaders  whilst  the  expedition  lasted.  Thus 
the  whole  big  caravan  was  subdivided  into  ten  smaller  self- 
dependent  ja/ar/-<aravans.  In  this  way  irksome  new  orders 
were  limited  to  a  minimum-m  fact,  were  only  needed  in  case  of 
sickness  and  death-and  the  staff  worked  admirably  side  by  side 
with  their  leaders.  The  distribution  of  stores  and  barter  goods, 
however,  took  place  each  month  at  headquarters. 

In  front  of  the  caravan-leaders  tent  barter  goods  for  the 
mountain  districts  might  be  seen  heaped  up,  and  here  would 
congrejjate  the  sultans  whose  people  had  brought  commissariat 
along  Ind  who  wished  to  receive  payment.    Differences  of  opinion 
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frequently  ocairred.  Quite  shameless  demands  would  be  quickly 
?uppress((i  by  the  leader  with  a  few  forcible  expressions  or 
sinister  motions  of  the  hand.  The  keeping  of  the  register  roll 
of  a  caravan  of  -co  men  strong  was  a  highly  responsible  task 
for  Lieutenant  von  W'iese,  who  was  admirably  supported  in 
the  work  by  Sergeant  Czeczatka.  The  name  of  every  single 
man  and  the  amount  due  to  him  for  the  month  had  to  be 
entered  in  the  chief  register.  In  districts  where  Indian  or 
Arabian  shops  afforded  an  opportunity  for  m:iking  purchases, 
any  rne  of  them  was  permitted  to  draw  a  cash  advance.  The 
value  of  such  advance  was  made  to  the  applicant  in  stuffs,  beads, 
c-r  copper  wire,  as  desired,  and  then  entered  in  the  register  as 
wages  paid.  The  balance  of  any  wages  due  was  to  be  paid  out 
in  ready  money  at  the  close  of  the  expedition  at  the  chief  city  of 
the  respective  districts,  such  as  Entebbe,  Bukoba.  Udjidji,  and 
Daressalam,  and  by  the  local  authorities  there,  previously 
appointed  to  act  as  paymasters. 

As  the  men  always  applied  for  advances  at  the  larger  places 

-for  instance,  later  on.  at  Kissenji  on  Lake  Kiwu — it  may  be 

possible  to  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  extra  work 

this  sort  of  thing  entailed,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  true 

and  accurate  register. 

Whilst  at  Rufua  I  received  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Weiss,  in 
which  he  begged  that  instead  of  going  to  Mpororo  he  might  be 
permitted  to  remain  at  Karagwe,  south  of  the  Kagera,  and  from 
there  to  journey  across  the  Kagera  ferry  to  Kanjonsa.  He 
desired  this  in  order  that  he  might  erect  anew  the  signalling 
apparatus  with  which  his  work  on  the  Anglo-German  Boundary 
Commission  had  familiarised  him,  as  the  region  south  of  Mpororo 
was  to  be  surveyed  cartographically.  At  the  same  time  he  asked 
that  Kirschstein  might  be  allowed  to  remain  with  him.  This 
collaboration  of  topographer  and  geologist  proved  to  be  a  most 
admirable  arrangement,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  later  on  also. 

For  the  first  time  in  Africa  the  photo-theodolite  was  employed 
for  topographical  charts.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this 
instrument    is    that    it    enables    the    dimensions    of    the    photo- 
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graphic  plans  to  be  ascertained  in  any  gi/en  direction,  a  quality 
of  great  value  to  geologists.  And  thus  the  topographer  and  the 
geologist  laboured  loyally  together ;  ihey  worked  out  the  wholu 
geological  projection  in  profile  from  Lake  Victoria  to  Kiwu. 

New  instructions  were  issued  at  Rufua.  Dr.  von  Raven  and 
Mildbraed  were  to  march  out  with  the  chief  caravan  through 
the  inhabited  regions  west  of  the  Kakitumbe  watercourse  to  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Mohasi  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
swamp  flora  of  this  lake,  and  to  examine  into  the  haematosis  of 
the  inhabitants  there.  Lieutenant  von  Wiese  was  sent  south  to 
the  Kakitumbe  to  assist  Lieutenant  Weiss,  the  signalling  expert, 
with  the  triangulation,  and  afterwards  to  push  on  to  Kakome, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Mohasi.  Weiss  and  Kirschstein 
were  to  proceed  southwards,  west  of  the  Kagera,  to  make  a 
cartographical  and  geographical  survey  of  the  region  lying 
between  Mohasi  and  South  Mpororo,  hitherto  untrodden  by  any 
European,  and  therefore  not  even  opened  up  at  all.  Wintgens, 
Dr.  Schubotz  and  I  proposed  making  a  general  tour  of  inspection 
throughout  this  territory,  and  then  meeting  the  other  members  of 
the  party  at  Lake  Mohasi.  The  reunion  of  forces  was  ftxed  for 
the  beginning  of  August,  after  a  month's  interval. 

To  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  my  European  dogs,  which 
had  been  smitten  by  the  disastrous  coastal  fever,  and  were  lying 
very  sick  in  quarantine  at  Mombasa,  we  procured  two  native  dogs. 
They  were  young,  strong,  well-shaped  animals,  yellow-brown  in 
colour,  with  distinctive  white  markings  and  pendulous  ear-laps ; 
they  bore  a  certain  resemblance  in  form  to  our  hunting  dogs,  and 
possessed  an  individuality  of  their  own,  the  like  of  which  I  have 
seen  nowhere  else.  We  were  bothered  a  good  deal  at  first  by 
their  wild  nature  and  their  attachment  to  their  native  village,  for 
they  used  to  gnaw  through  the  cords  with  which  we  tied  them  to 
the  tent.  In  the  end,  however,  we  concluded  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  them,  and  once  properly  used  to  their  new  masters,  they 
held  loyally  by  the  caravan.  Only  one  of  these  animals,  how- 
ever, native  to  Mombasa,  but  of  German  strain,  survived  the 
journey  to  the  coast  and  reached  Germany  at  the  finish. 
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ON-  the  5th  of  July  I  set  out  in  company  with  Schubot/.  and 
Wintgcns  to  explore  the  unknown  country  lying  between  the 
Kagera  and  the  little  river  Kakif  mbc.  As  none  of  us  was 
acquainted  with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  district,  we  kc^pt  at 
first  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  well-watered  brook.  It  was  cool  here ; 
,n  fact,  quite  cold  at  night,  and  in  the  early  morning  a  dense  mist 
lay  over  the  river  valley.  We  found  that  our  Celsius  thermometer 
registered  only  7  degrees,  and  wc  quickly  crept  mto  our  winter 

coats.  , 

And  so  we  drew  away  southwards  along  the  course  of  the 
Kakitumhe.     A  hunter's  surprise  awaited  me  here.     In  the  course 
of  a  short  reconnaissance  with  Wintgens  1  observed,  at  a  distance 
of  not  many  yards  from  our  camp,  a  strong  troop  of  elands  with 
a  few  powerful  bulls  among  them.     Ducking  down  immediately 
and  keeping  close  to  the  ground,  I  crawled  through  the  grass  till 
I  managed  to  get  within  shooting  distance,  when  I  brought  down 
a  young  animal  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  whose  appearance  had 
specially  attracted  me.     Having  secured  the  skin,  we  cut  off  the 
luad  and  horns,  and  proceeded  to  fix  up  three  hyena  traps,     ^ext 
morning  we  were  surprised  to  find  merely  a  broken-off  undcr-jaw 
in  the  snare  and  nothing  more.     The  hyena  had  actually  managed 
to  draw  the  trap  some  400  yards  away  into  the  bush,  and  then 
forfeited  its  under-iaw  as  the  price  of  escape.     Truly  a  striking 
proof   of   the  almost   incredible  hardiness  possessed  by  cerlam 
classes  of  African  animals. 

In  the  meantime  our  zoological  collection  had  assumed  sucn 
dimensions  that  Schubot.  stayed  in  the  camp  to  arrange  and 
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tabulate  it.  Wintgcns  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  little 
dash  forward  into  the  unexplored  region  to  the  eastward  in  the 
direction  of  the  Kagera,  accompanied  by  very  few  carriers  and 
with  provisions  for  one  day.  It  is  not  possible  with  the  pen 
adequately  to  describe  the  wonderful  sensation  of  joy  and  victory 
that  stirs  the  soul  of  the  explorer  as  he  roves  along  virgin  tracks 
never  trodden  before  by  European  foot.  Involuntarily  his 
thoughts  fly  wandering  back,  with  a  feeling  of  admiration,  to 
those  early  pioneers  of  European  civilisation,  who  with  undaunted 
bravery  and  without  those  comforts  which  nowadays  tend  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  travel,  spent  years  in  exploring  the 
dark  paths  of  strange  countries  and  facing  unknown  perils.  A 
glow  of  reflected  splendour  seemed  to  illuminate  our  path. 

It  was  dark  when  we  left  the  camp,  but  before  very  long  the 
light  of  day  appeared  in  the  east.  The  steppe,  sparsely  covered 
with  acacia  shrub,  spread  out  before  us  in  hilly  chains.  From 
summit  to  summit  we  progressed,  scouring  all  the  country  around 
and  below  us  with  our  glasses.  Solitude  encircled  us.  To  the 
east  the  bush  dwindled  away  to  treeless  buga*  on  which  roamed 
numberless  herds  of  every  kind  of  game.  In  the  light  of  the 
dawn  the  striped  skin  of  the  zebra  and  the  bulky  yellow  body  of 
the  eland  rose  up  in  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  waste  spaces. 
We  saw  various  kinds  cf  bustard,  and  ever  and  anon  some  great 
denizen  of  the  air  would  soar  heavenward  in  majestic  flight. 

From  a  mountain  top  we  finally  espied  a  stream  rushing 
along  the  yellow  steppe  in  its  sap-green,  red  grass  setting,  and 
discovered  it  to  be  the  small  river  known  as  the  Kalangassa  by 
the  natives,  which  drains  into  the  Kagera  and  discharges  south 
of  Kanjonsa.  Its  banks  were  crowded  with  tremendous  herds  of 
game — zebras  intermingled  with  lyre-antelopes,  reed-buck  and 
duykerbok  of  every  kind.  I  thought  I  would  take  a  snapshot  of 
the  zebras,  and  galloped  after  a  troop,  already  in  flight,  leaving 
my  boy  a  long  way  behind  with  my  rifle.  Suddenly  I  heard 
successive  shots  fired  behind  me  in  the  distance.  As  I  had  an 
understanding  with  Wintgens  that  no  ordinary  game  but  buffaloes 
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and  linns  alone  were  to  be  lircd  at  tlit-  elephant  is  never  met 
with  ni  these  parts — I  knew  that  the  shots  could  only  mean 
buflali)  or  lion.  So  1  turned  back  hurriedly,  and  soon  caujjht 
sight  cit  Wintgens  aciompanied  by  two  Askari  coming  towaids 
me  with  rirtcs  at  the  ready.  "  /uinit  Lteulfnaut  a/ni'/'ij^'ti  simb'i  " 
("  the  Herr  Lieutenant  has  shot  a  lion  ")  shouted  an  Askari  from 
the  distance. 

"  Where  is  he  huiin^  ■  "  1  asked. 

■'  I  do  not  know  ;  we  have  lost  him  here  by  the  mount.iin." 
"  Did  he  not  stand  up  in  front  of  you  '  " 
"  No ;  and  we  have  not  seen  the  prass  moving  either." 
"  Then  he  must  be  close  by." 
"  Quite  near,  bana." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  lion  was  lying  between 
Wintgcns  and  me.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  his  pursuers  had 
passed  over  him  as  he  was  crouching  in  the  grass.  As  Wintgens 
came  up  with  me  without  sighting  the  quarry,  the  latter  possibility 
was  the  only  feasible  one.  Having  snatched  my  gun  from  the 
hands  of  my  boy,  who  had  rushed  up  breathless,  we  placed  our 
followers  in  position  again,  and  walked  back  across  the  same 
locality.  Suddenly  one  of  the  Askari  at  m>  side  stopped  sharply, 
and,  with  characteristic  gesture,  pointed  his  index-finger  half 
right  to  where  the  steppe  merged  into  the  tall  reed-grass  by  the 
river,  and,  snapping  fingi  r  and  thumb  together,  yelled  out  with 
eyes  staring  and  a  long-drawn  "  aa-aa-aa,"  "  Tasama,  bana 
stiltani,  simba  wengi,  uengi  sana  "  ("  Look,  bana  sultani,  many, 
many  lions!  ").  Indeed,  I  actually  beheld  five  lions  hurrying  to 
the  protecting  river  with  that  heavy,  slouching  gait  peculiar 
to  their  kind.  This  meant  a  good,  smart  run  for  us  if  we  were 
to  cut  off  their  retreat,  for  once  in  the  high  sedge  they  were  as 
good  as  lost.  As  the  troop  happened  to  be  nearest  Wintgens,  he 
got  there  first.  With  one  shot  through  the  head,  he  finished  the 
earthly  career  of  a  lioness.  One  of  the  others,  which  spun  round, 
vanished  into  the  reeds.  With  two  Askari  and  a  boy  I  followed 
up  a  third  trail,  which  showed  distinctly  in  the  grass  for  a 
few  hundred  feet  till  it  disappeared  in  the  bush.     We  now  circled 
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round  \hr  scrub  for  a  whilr.  but  as  no  tra.ls  could  be  discerned 
Ir.idinu  out  of  it,  we  concluded  that  the  lion  must  still  be  lying 
th.rr.  only  a  (iw  yards  away  from  us.     What  was  to  Vjr  done' 
( )rd<rmK  the  Askari  to  ijct  to  the  other  side  of  the  scrub  and  try 
U>  s.  arc  the  lion  out  by  yelling.  I  took  up  my  position  just  a  little 
^^ay  off.     One  of  the  Askari.  a  Masai,  who,  after  his  soldiering 
experiences,  was  not  particularly  enamoured  of  peaceful  pursuits 
-a  splendid,  grand-Uwkinfi:  fellow  like  all  his  warlike  race,  and 
my  constant  companion   in  all   my   roamings—approached   the 
scrub   in    most    fearless   fashion    in   order   to   ascertain    what    it 
concealed.       On   a   sudden   the   blood-curdling   roar  of   a    lion 
resounded  three  times  in  quick  succession,  and  the  beast  sprang 
out  with  flattened  ears  and  gaping  jaws  right  among  us.     We  all 
fell  back,  except  the  Masai,  who  was  a  few  paces  off  on  my  left. 
Shouting  aloud  and  mad  with  excitement,  he  stretched  out  his 
left  arm.  in  which  he  held  his  rifle,  against  the  lion.     But  the 
beast  seized  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.     One  paw  smashed 
down  on  the  arm,  whilst  the  jaws  buried  themselves  in  the  hips 
of    the   unhappy    man.      The   next    moment    they   were   rolling 
together  like  a  ball  on  the  ground.     At  the  same  instant  1  raised 
my   gun   to   my    shoulder   and   gave   the    lion   a   bullet   at    five 
paces;   but  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  the  aim  was  bad,  and 
the  beast  with   two  great   bounds  fled  back  growling  into  the 
scrub  before  I  had  time  to  think  of  a  second  shot. 

The  Masai  lay  on  the  ground  streaming  with  blood,  but  had 
sustained  no  really  serious  injuries ;  his  left  arm,  into  which  the 
lion  had  dug  his  claw,  was  rather  severely  mauled,  and  the  left 
side  bore  the  scars  of  the  bite  for  many  a  long  day.  I  hastened 
to  bandage  the  nearly  senseless  man  as  best  I  could  with  my 
handkerchief,  so  as  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood.  A  draught  of 
water,  coupled  with  the  incredible  stoicism  of  the  black  man  in 
the  face  of  wounds  and  injuries,  enabled  him  to  recuperate  so 
quickly  that  he  was  able  to  sustain  the  five-hour  return  journey 
to  the  camp  without  collapsing. 

Shortly  after,  whilst  engaged  on  a  search  for  the  wounded 
lion,  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  pluck  evinced  by  the  black 
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Askari.  One  ffllow,  named  Anidalla,  and  an  Ombasc/ia*  one 
of  whom  had  witnessed  the  incident,  were  intrepid  enough  to 
follow  up  the  trail  in  the  water,  which  reached  to  their  hips,  and 
into  the  almost  impenetrable  bog-grass  thicket,  expecting  every 
moment  to  come  within  arm's  length  of  the  wounded  and  bleeding 
beast.  Being  awari-  of  the  aimlessncss  of  this  proceeding,  I 
stopped  the  pursuit,  but  it  cost  me  considerable  trouble  to 
dissuade  the  men  from  their  dangerous  resolve.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  lion,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  met  his  death 
in  the  river. 

Dusk  had  already  set  in  when  we  started  to  return,  and 
the  night  soon  enwrapped  us.  We  missed  Schubotz,  who,  we 
understood,  had  crossed  over  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river 
with  his  Askari  and  a  few  men  to  follow  up  a  herd  of  equine 
antelopes.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  this,  but  as  the  hands 
of  the  ckii  k  pointed  to  nine,  and  we  still  waited  in  vain,  we  fired 
off  a  nxket  as  a  signal  to  him  We  followed  this  up  with 
further  rockets,  anci  also  discharged  our  rifles,  but  no  reply  came 
bac:k. 

As  Schubotz's  continued  absence  created  some  uneasiness,  an 
Askari  patrol  was  sent  out  in  the  most  probable  direction.  At 
last  we  heard  voices  in  the  distance,  and  saw  a  flashing  of 
lanterns,  which  we  took  to  be  those  of  the  Askari.  It  was  some 
time,  however,  before  we  heard  the  splashing  of  water  betokening 
the  return  of  the  missing  men. 

Schubot/  had  been  overtaken  by  nightfall  whilst  in  pursuit  of 
his  game,  and  had  lost  his  hearings  in  the  darkness.  Time  after 
tmie  he  came  to  one  of  the  windmgs  of  the  Kakitumbe.  and  was 
misled  thereby.  .At  the  end,  too,  he  and  his  mule  fell  into  a  deep 
pitfall.  Botli  were  got  out  without  injury,  but  the  mule  had 
stuck  so  fast  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  that  the  ground  had  to  be 
dug  up  all  round  before  its  legs  C(juld  be  released. 

.\s  it  was  quite  .Tpparent  that  a  better  place  than  Kalangassa 
c.iiild  scarcely  be  found  for  zoological  research,  we  marched  back 
there  the  next  morning  to  take  u[)  our  quarters.      We  pitcFied  our 
•  Ombauha,  co'poriil  in  die  ccloni.^l   force 
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tents  hard  up  against  a  mass  of  rcx:k  risins^  out  of  the  huga  and 
opposite  Mount  Ndama,  two  hundred  kilometres  from  the  river- 
course,  with  an  unparalleled  view  of  the  country  lying  in  front 
of  us.  Whilst  en  route  to  our  new  headquarters  we  observed  a 
number  of  people  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Njerubanga,  appar- 
ently occupied  in  the  construction  of  a  signalling  station.  In 
order  to  attract  their  attention  and  to  determine  whether  they 
were  members  of  the  caravan,  we  took  drastic  measures.  We  set 
the  steppe  on  lire.  Our  signal  did  not  fail  o*^  its  effect,  for  we 
were  soon  answered  by  a  similar  illumination.  A  patrol  ascer- 
tained later  that  the  party  belonged  to  Wiese's  caravan,  the 
Askari  leader  of  which  did  not  know  the  whereabouts  of  his 
chief. 

It  proved,  generally  speaking,  an  extremely  difficult  matter 
to  maintain  steady  communication  with  the  other  column  in  this 
undulating  region,  in  which  some  of  the  hill  summits  achieved  an 
elevation  of  1,500  metres.  The  district  is  deserted,  and  the 
inhabitants  at  the  back  of  the  mountain  fringes  were  very  shy  of 
Europeans.  This  quite  unjustifiable  timidity  gave  rise  to  many 
mistakes,  often  of  a  decidedly  disagreeable  nature.  The  people 
furnished  lying  or  inaccurate  reports,  so  that  the  patrols  often 
lost  their  way  and  returned  with  their  missions  unaccomplished. 
At  first  we  used  to  mark  the  position  of  the  camp  by  signalling 
with  lights  in  the  evening  hours,  a  method  which  was  then 
successful  ;  but  later  on  our  signals  were  obscured  by  the  denser 
foliage  in  the  south  and  hilly  country,  and  we  thus  often 
remained  without  tidings  of  one  another  for  some  length  of  time. 
Thi«  l.Tck  iif  a  connecting  lin^"  of  communication  once  landed 
Lieutenant  Weiss  and  Kirschstein  in  a  highly  critical  position. 
They  had  crossed  the  Kagera  at  the  Kanjonsa  ferry  in  one  and  a 
half  days  in  a  folding  boat,  and  were  journeying  southwards  for 
survey  purposes.     Weiss  in  reporting  the  episode  wrote : 

"  I  was  assisted  in  my  signal  constructing  and  topography  by 
Lieutenant  von  Wicse.  In  order  that  we  might  work  together, 
Wiese  and  I  had  arranged  to  meet  nsar  the  Kakitumbe  at  a  point 
where  wo  had  determined  to  construct  thf  new  signal  station  at 
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Mount  Mpungu.  Kirschstiin  remained  behind  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  geological  investigations  at  Mount  Oregcro.  As, 
however,  we  only  sported  one  cook  between  the  two  of  us,  and  as 
I  hoped  to  reach  von  Wieses  hospitable  quarters  the  same 
evening,  the  cook  and  his  kitchen  remained  behind  with  Kirsch- 
stein.  After  an  eight  hours'  march,  during  which  I  stopped 
occasionally  for  an  hour  or  more  to  take  observations,  I  reached 
the  Kakitumbc  opposite  Mount  Mpungu.  Here  I  commenced  a 
fruitless  search  for  Wiese,  but  neither  the  alarm  shots  of  my 
Askari  nor  the  ascending  fireballs  brought  any  return  signal. 

"  Utterly  exhausted  and  incapable  of  continuing  the  march.  I 
.ncamped  with  my  thirty  men.  It  was  fen  o'clock  at  night.  In 
fond  e.xpectati„n  of  Wicse's  flesh-pots.  I  had  eaten  nothing  since 
midday.  Endeavouring  to  appease  my  grumbling  interior  with  a 
final  cigar  and  a  cognac.  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  blanket  and  fell 
asleep.  Early  next  morning,  before  daybreak,  we  were  up  and 
off  again.  First  wt  had  to  cross  the  Kakitumbe  over  a  peculiar 
bridge;  the  natives  had  felled  the  biggest  tree  growing  on  the 
banks  in  such  a  manner  fhnt  it  lay  across  the  water  with  its  crown 
on  the  further  side.  .Surely  one  needed  the  agile  shoeless  feet  of 
a  nigger  in  order  to  p.iss  ^afely  over  the  narrow  bridge,  bearing 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds'  weight  on  one's  head  I 

"Arrived   at   Mount    Mpungu.    I    found   a   newly  constructed 
trigonometrical  signal,   but.   alas!  no  living  beings.      In  vain   I 
M  arched  for  a  note  r,f  some  sort  bearing  on  the  absence  of  the 
amiable  construct(,r.     In   the   meantime   the  noonday   hour   had 
crept   along.     I   took   all   the   required   measurements    from    the 
mountain  top.      As  I  considered  a  fu.ther  search  for  Wiese  to  be 
hopeless,  I  was  on  the  po,nt  of  marching  back  to  Oregoro.  when 
my  men  directed  my  attention  to  a  few  dark  specks  on  the  bound- 
ess  expanse  of  straw-yellow  grass  steppe.      By  the  aid  of  my 
Voigtl.md  glass  I  was  soon  able  t,,  make  out  an  Askari  patrol, 
who.  upon  our  firing  an  alarm  shot,  .  rossed  over  to  us.      The  men 
had  been  hunting  three  days  for  me  wuh  .i  letter  from  Wiese      I 
learnt   his   whereabouts    from   ih.n,  ,    Ur   had   proceeded    further 
south,    and    camped    with    the    Sultan    K.treia.  immediately 
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Started  off,  and  came  up  with  him  shortly  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  tired  out  and  hungry,  wliilst  my  fagged-out  carriers  did 
not  straggle  in  before  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night." 

As  the  time  I  could  allow  for  the  surveying  of  the  "White 
Spot " — a  territory  of  nearly  2,000  square  kilometres — was 
a  comparatively  short  one,  the  two  lieutenants  had  to  work  at  a 
fairly  quick  rate.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  particularly  whilst 
they  were  in  the  deeply  fissured  mountain  country  of  the  Kagera 
district,  the  commissariat  caravans  were  at  times  unable  to  dis- 
cover their  camp.  Thus  they  were  compelled  every  now  and  then 
to  put  themselves,  as  well  as  their  people,  on  half  or  one-third 
rations. 

At  Mount  Ndama  the  position  was  a  particularly  critical 
one.  The  following  is  a  report  that  I  received  at  that  time 
from  Weiss : 

"  Eight  days  earlier  we  had  sent  off  express  messengers  beg- 
ging for  fresh  stores,  but  no  answer  had  been  vouchsafed.  Our 
people's  stock  of  vegetable  food  had  been  entirely  consumed,  and 
we  had  already  subsisted  for  two  days  solely  on  meat.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  no  habitation  could  be  descried.  Night  after 
night  we  lighted  blazing  piles  of  wood  and  fired  off  the  last  of 
our  stock  of  fire-balls  to  indicate  the  position  of  our  camp  to  any 
commissariat  caravan  which  might  possibly  be  searching  for  u 
But  we  never  got  an  answer.  As  it  was  simply  impossible  to  hold 
out  any  longer  under  such  conditions,  we  decided,  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  to  abandon  our  interesting  labours  and  to 
proceed  to  the  next  village. 

"  After  journeying  for  about  one  and  a  half  hours  we  suddenly 
became  aware  of  the  head  of  an  Askari  gazing  down  from  a 
height.  A  moment  later  his  whole  body  was  visible.  He  was 
followed  by  twenty  carriers  bearing  the  welcome  provision  loads. 
We  greeted  them  with  wild  cheers,  our  men  setting  up  an  ear- 
deafening  Babe!  of  joyful  cries.  Our  immediate  troubles  were 
over,  and  we  were  enabled  to  carry  on  our  work  buoyed  up  with 
fresh  courage  and  strength.  This  commissariat  caravan  had 
been  wandering  about  the  district  for  five  days  looking  for  us. 
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During  the  last  two  niRhts  our  signals  had  born  heard,  and  the 
caravan  had  found  us  in  our  hour  of  nerd." 

Meanwhile   Wintprns.  Schubot/  and    I   had  utilised  the  t.mc 
of  our  stay  oppos.te  M<.unt  Ndania,  and  the  weeks  occupied  by 
Kirschstein  and  Weiss  in  their  work,    to   investigate  the  unex- 
plorcd  reg.on  from  all  quarters.     On  one  occasion  th.s  led  us  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  almost  to  northern  Kissaka.     We  noticed 
everywhere  immense  herds  of  game,   which,   as  usual,  consisted 
mainly  of  zebras,  elands,  lyre-antelopes,  and  reed-bucks.    Fquine 
antelopes  were  only  visible  during  one  excursion  to  the  south-east 
Lions  wore  enormously  abundant,    more  so  than   in   anv   other 
portion   of   German    territory.     The   only    district    in   which   we 
encountered  similar  conditions  was  in   the  Congo  State  at  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Albert  Edward.     I  might  here  relate  o  e  o 
our  experiences  :  c  one  or 

Wmtgens  and   I   returned  to  the  t^nt   one  noondav   after  a 

Suddenly  our  zoologist  rushed  in  with  news  of  a  troop  of  six 
■ons.  seen  wh.  st  he  was  returning  to  camp.  During  the  pursuit 
he  animals,  almost  invisible  amongst  the  tall  grass    permiUed 

rrinV'Zh  Tr^'''  ^"'- ' ''-  ^^^^'  -'^-^^ 

was     '■       K  ^^     ^"'^  completely  covered  the  beasts,   he 

was  only  able  to  get  ,n  a  shot  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  m^Ies 
The  ^,,„  ,,„^,„,  ^^,_^^.    ^^^_  ^  Jc. 

saw    hem  disappear  m  a  thicket  of  dense  acanthus 

H.S  story  at  first  e.xcted  our  incredulity.     His  imagination 
appeared  to  have  been  strong v  .timu!at-d  L  '"^^'"^•'"" 

iollowers.  who.  as  is  well  kno;n.  a;n::dl^^lXVr  ^ 
anticipating   their   masters   wishes      A,     h.v.  ^  . 

mstincts  w-ere  roused  by  the  s  or     \ve  d;^   7.   '""   Z' ■  '""''"^ 
scrub       r.itrKt.  "  decided  upon  driving  the 

scruix      I.ighty  carriers,  on  whose  faces  doubt  ^nH  A'  u  y  c 
Pl-nly  visible,  started  immedia.el        „d       -      ^"'':,'f  ""^ 

gs.     Ail  our  followers  were  ordered  to  shout  and  yell. 
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and  tlicn  to  fire  the  dry  steppe  grass.  \Vc  liopcd  in  this  way,  and 
by  means  of  llie  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  to  drive  the  lions  from 
their  hirking  place. 

riiin  we  three  Europeans  took  up  our  posts,  mine  being  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  thicket  near  the  upper  end  of  the  gorge.  The 
zoologist  and  Wintgens  stationed  themselves  lower  down.  Sit- 
tmg  on  my  hunting  stool,  an  Askari  ready  with  a  reserve  rifle 
behind  me,  I  waited  for  events,  which  I  hardly  believed  would 
happen.  Suddenly,  however,  I  noticed  a  commotion  along  the 
line  of  bearers,  and  with  the  aid  of  my  glasses  I  pxrceived  that 
the  Askari  were  shouting  and  endeavouring  to  head  the  wings  of 
the  bearer  line.  I  gripped  the  butt  end  of  my  rifle  tighter,  and, 
to  my  indescribable  amazement.  I  observed  first  one  maned  head, 
then  a  second,  and  later  three  more  heads  of  lions  emerging  from 
tiie  tall  grass  close  below  my  position.  Unfortunately  the  height 
of  the  grass  allowed  me  to  sec  hardly  anything  of  the  bodies  of 
the  animals,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  count  on  the  success  of  any 
shot.  But  remembering  from  experience,  particularly  applicable 
in  Africa,  that  not  to  shoot  means  failure.  I  let  go  at  the  head  of 
the  first  one  and— missed  ;  also  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Then 
t  took  refuge  in  the  only  right  rule  for  lion  shooting:  shoot  and 
run  as  long  as  you  have  any  breath,  for  any  o^rnct  and  methodical 
stalking  of  these  creatures  i-,  out  of  the  question.  One  usually 
succeeds  without  cover  and  with  good  wind  in  drawing  near  to  a 
trotting  lion,  as  he  does  not  keep  a  very  good  I.^ok  out  when  on 
the  move  I  calculated  upon  this.  With  rifle  ,n  hnnH  T  hrrxi  , 
way  for  my.scif  through  the  breast  high  grass  as  rapidly  as  I 
could  down  into  the  gorge,  shak.na  off  the  Askari,  who  in  his 
fear  tried  to  hold  nic  back.  "  Smuuia  h,i>i,i,  simha  ivettQ,  "  ("  Stay 
here,  master  ;  there's  a  crowd  of  lions  "),  he  kept  rep.-ating.  But 
I  would  not  be  di\erted  from  my  purpose,  for  I  could  onlv 
reckon  upon  success  if   I  crept  somewhere  close  up. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the  animals  wheeled 
and  fled  up  the  opposite  slope  about  thav  hundred  metres  dis- 
tant from  my  position.  I  sighted  high  ,-i„d  fired.  The  physual 
and  mental  excitement,  however,  w.ns  too  great.     Another  miss! 
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Ihroufjh  the  v.illoy  \u'  tuslud,  hindctid  and  linmpcrcd  nt 
rv.'ry  st((.  hy  lli,  i.ill  -r.lss.  ll,ilf-way  up  itic  slope  I  at  last 
atifjht  a  clrnr  view  of  t«o  uf  ihc  ircalurcs.  At  a  distance  of 
150  pans  (me  Imllit  It  iind  its  mark  in  th''  Imdy  of  a  nicdiuni- 
si?.ed  male  lion,  ns  one  roitld  perceive  by  the  lashing  of  its  tail 
and  hy  that  peculiar  det()  gnvvling  which  no  one  who  has  once 
lieard  over  forgets,  rdlowing  on  the  shot  \vr  found  blood 
marks,  and  continued  the  chase  with  our  guns  ready  and  cocked. 
.\nyone  who  has  ever  tracked  a  wounded  'ion  through  the  tall 
grass  into  the  dense  scrub  knows  that  creepy  sensation  of  suspense 
that  gradually  -.leals  upon  one  as  he  penetrates  deeper  and  deeper 
with  rifle  at  th.  ready,  awaiting  an  attack  at  any  moment.  My 
nerves,  however,  vvrre  not  exposed  to  too  great  an  ordeal,  for 
whilst  following  up  the  bloody  trail  one  of  my  Askari  suddenly 
saw  the  lions  tawny  hid(  ;:leaniing  through  the  grass.  Turning 
to  me  he  said  ;  "  Kapii/i,"  bana." 

I  have  often  f.  and  that  when  dying  a  lion  utters  cries  which 
are  difficult  to  d  ribe ;  I  ran  only  say  that  they  sound  like 
dolorou.  lamentations.  On  hearing  these  Dr.  Schubotz.  who  had 
followed  us,  rushed  up  and  ^ho-  ':  me  by  the  hand,  con  ratulating 
me.  \Vc  were  regarding  the  fine  creature  when  one  of  the  boy." 
Almas,  stretched  out  his  inds  crving:  "See.  master,  still  two 
more."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  1.  nesses  v  re  pacing  to  and  fro 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  some  distance  off.  1  immediately  left  a 
watch  to  guard  the  dead  lion,  and  ran  towards  the  f.:-itives 
The  exertion  was  trcmrndo,,,,  for  innumerable  summits  had  to  he 
surmounted,  and  in  places  the  grass  reached  up  to  our  breasts 
Pulses  leaped  high  and  hearts  beat  to  bursting,  whilst  the  per- 
spiration literally  poured  in  streams  from  ■  .ur  bodies.  Yet  we 
were  ready  for  anything  rather  than  lose  such  game!  Better  be 
dead  than  abandon  the  pursuit,  as  long  as  we  had  the  slightest 
hope  of  success.  But  in  spite  of  every  effort  the  distance  between 
us  grew  ever  greater,  and  so  at  length  I  resigned  the  spoil  to 
•Schubofz,  and  rctiirried  to  skin  mv  <l,ad  linn. 

I  had  lK,rdIv  reached  the  spot' u hen  a  youth  came  rushing  up 

•  /w.".v/,,    ■  ,Ioi,e  for.     a  fa.o.ir,,..  repression  for  cie.,,1. 
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cryin^^:  "Five  other  lions  have  just  passed  by."  My  risiny 
doubts  were  instantly  quelled,  for  ten  hands  pointed  simul- 
taneously to  a  -gentle  declivity  in  the  direction  of  the  acanthus 
thicket,  and  I  actually  saw  the  heads  of  two  lions  emerging  from 
the  grass.  Ordering  an  Askari  to  go  on  skinning,  I  made  ready 
for  a  fresh  pursuit.  A  wild  hunt  commenced,  the  lion  always 
trotting  in  front  and  I  following  rapidly.  Thus  one  quarter  of 
an  hour  followed  the  other.  My  strength  became  exhausted,  and 
I  was  about  to  abandon  my  efforts  when,  two  hundred  paces 
distant,  I  saw  another  half -grown  beast  looking  round  ferociously 
at  me.  Although  I  was  in  such  a  breathless  condition  that  I 
could  scarcely  hold  the  rifle  steady,  I  managed  to  let  him  have 
a  bullet.  Drawing  himself  up  and  lashing  with  his  tail,  hv 
fled,  snarling  irascibly,  into  the  acanthus  scrub.  With  him  were 
two  females. 

The  two  other  lionesses  had  separated.  I  decided  to  make 
an  attempt  to  overtake  them.  After  following  the  tracks  for  two 
hours,  during  which  time  I  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  them, 
I  saw  them  both  exposed  on  the  distant  summit  of  the  hill  gazing 
down  towards  mc— a  picture  which  Kuhncrt  knows  so  excellently 
how  to  portray.  The  sharply  defined  outlines  of  the  beasts  were 
set  in  strong  relief  ;  two  dark  silhouettes  against  the  deep  red 
background  of  the  evening  sky.  Summoning  up  all  my  self- 
possession,  I  took  careful  aim  and  fired.  The  nearest  lioness 
fell,  and  vanished  reeling  in  the  grass.  I  fired  again,  and  the 
second  bullet  likewise  found  its  mark.  We  found  the  first  beast 
lying  dead  in  the  bush  a  few  feet  away,  but  the  approaching 
darkness  forbade  a  search  for  the  other,  who  was  not  seen  again. 

We  now  returned  with  our  booty  to  where  we  had  left  the  first 
lion  I  had  killed.  There  we  met  Schubotz  and  Wintgens  in  the 
same  exuberant  frame  of  mind  as  I  was.  After  some  futile 
attempts  Wintgens  had  finally  succeeded  with  a  master  shot  in 
stretching  out  a  lioness  whilst  she  was  bounding  across  a  burnt-out 
patch  of  ground.  Schubotz  had  not  mrnaged  to  get  another 
shot.  Even  though  results  might  have  been  greater,  we  were  in 
high  spirits  in  camp  that  evening ;    and  more  than  one  of  the 
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hottlc;  ol  rliaiiipa;_;nr  We  linil  taken  with  iis  for  sirkni^ss,  or  other 
cases  ol  imct!_;enry,  flul  (hity  in  crlcbratin'^  the  ocrnsion. 

On  llic  i;th  of  July  we  at,'ain  ficriricd  to  make  a  day's  excur- 
sion towards  the  cast,  if  possible  as  far  as  the  Kaj,'era.  We  set 
olf  at  sunrise  uith  twenty  carriers,  crossing,'-  the  Kalanp;assa  and 
passing::  t'l''  n..rthern  '^lope  of  Mount  Ndania.  The  farther  wi 
proceeded  eastward  the  more  hdly  and  picturesque  tlie  country 
became  with  its  herds  of  elands,  pmara  (lyre-antelopes),  and 
zebras.  The  stepjie  is  chiefly  covered  with  the  umbrella  palm, 
which  <,'rows  in  shady  clumps.  At  one  of  these  latter,  on  a  slope 
near  the  summit,  we  saw  a  troop  of  equine  antelopes  browsincj. 

We  had  decidedly  underrated  the  di.stance  to  the  Ka'  era 
ilien,  too,  we  had  deviated  somewhat  south-east  in  consequence 
of  the  various  hill-tops  wliicli  had  stored  in  our  path.  As  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  compelled  to  return  to  camp.  We 
arrived  there  considerably  after  nightfall,  having  been  away 
tourtcen  hours. 

On  the  next  day  we  struck  camp  and  journeyed  farther  south. 
A  fresh  division  f.f  loads  gave  us  no  small  amount  of  tmuble, 
our  greatly  increased  zoological  assortment  necessitating  a  much 
larger  number  of  carriers.  We  were  in  an  awkward  dilemma 
with  regard  to  this  when,  to  our  great  good  fortune,  one  of  our 
.  ouimissariat  caravans  from  an  inliabited  district  west  of  the 
I'-vakitumbc  hove  in  sight. 

Whilst  on  the  march  we  <:amc  across  one  of  the  commissariat 
trains  from  Lake  Mohasi  which  had  been  commissioned  for 
Weiss,  and  we  then  received  our  first  German  mail.  It  included 
our  first  authentic  news  of  W,  iss,  as  well  as  of  Wiesc,  whose 
camp  had  been  passed  by  this  caravan,  which  had  orders  to 
proceed  to  the  Kagera,  soutii  of  Mount  Oregero.  In  a  few  lines 
Weiss  and  Kirsehstein  svere  informed  of  our  movetnents. 

Our  new  camp  lay  close  beside  a  papyrus  swamp,  which 
extended  far  away  to  the  south,  and  was  a'real  El  Dorado  for 
buffalo,  s.  Perfectly  unknown  to  man,  it  was  bound  to  afford  us 
some  zoological  surprises. 

Like  all  explorers,   we  liad  naturally  set  our  ambition  upon 
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brinf^ing  homo  as  cuinplrtc  a  set  of  collections  as  the  time  would 
allow.      Kno\vin;_',  too,  thr  ideas  held  hy  Professor  Matschie,  of 
Ihc  Ikrlin  '/.oo!o-ical  Museum,  for  the  i-ropaKation  of  the  buffalo, 
i  particularly  desired  to  try  and  fill  up  any  gaps  that  existed  in 
the  series  of  his  observations.      For  five  days  I  hunted  the  buffalo 
untiringly,   but   all    my   rfforts   to  bag  one  were   vain.      I   often 
nearly  came  up  with  a  herd,  but  some  slight,  unavoidable  noise, 
:,uch  as  the  breaking  of  a  papyrus  stalk  or  a  sudden  puff  of  wind, 
would  ruin  the  attempt.     To  secure  my  end  T  often  sacrificed  my 
night's  rest,  watching  in  glorious  moonshine.      I  would  leave  the 
camp,  and  attempt  to  stalk  the  buffaloes  until  after  midnight  in 
an  inhospitable,  desolate,  and  most  inconceivably  trying  tract  of 
country.     Many   a   time   I   have  heard   buffaloes   all    round   me 
passing  through  the  papyrus,   and  with  my  rifle  ready   I  have 
waited  for  their  appearance  at  one  of  the  many  clearings.     All  in 
vain !     I  did  not  manage  to  get  in  a  single  shot,  and  turned  back 
to  camp  terribly  disappointed  and  horribly  stung  by  mosquitoes. 
On   one    occasion    a   characteristic    short,    sharp    growl    from   a 
leopard  riveted  my  attention,  but  in  spite  of  the  clear  moonlight 
I  could  not  sight  him.      I  returned  to  the  swamp  again,  accom- 
panied by  the  faithful  Ombascha  Mtoni,  my  companion  of  the 
Masai  steppe  in    1905.     All   the  others   remained  behind.     On 
joining  them  again,  empty  handed,  they  showed  me  the  fresh 
tracks  of  two  lions  which  had  come  within  rifle  range  but  had 
vnnished  at  their  .  houts.     The  last  straw! 

The  2?rd  of  July  brought  us  further  correspondence.  Weiss 
sent  a  letter  dated  from  Oregero  begging  for  provisions.  I  also 
received  a  letter  from  Captain  von  Grawert,  the  Ruanda  Resident, 
inviting  me  to  visit  the  palace  of  Sultan  Msinga  of  Ruanda  on 
our  march  from  Mohasi  to  Lake  Kiwu  ;  he  proposed  to  await  us 
there,  where  great  preparations  for  our  arrival  were  already  being 
made.  Then  a  report  had  to  be  sent  to  Leipzig,  which  occupied 
nearly  the  rest  of  the  day 

By  this  time  our  commissariat  supplies  were  dwindling  to 
such  an  alarming  extent  that  we  could  not  think  of  remaining 
anv  longer  where  we  were  if  we  desired  to  avoid  serious  trouble. 
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Si)  wc  agrit-d  to  start  away  lor  Moliasi.  Sclmbolz.  wiio  was 
making  a  systciiialic  invest i;^ation  of  the  swamp  fauna,  scparateil 
from  us  to  strike  a  hceline  lor  the  lake.  Thus  1  riiiiainid  alone 
with  \\'int;^rns  and  Weidemann.  I  lie  latter  fell  in,  unarmed, 
with  a  line  bull  hulialo  whilst  returning  from  dismounting  our 
magnesium  hf^lit  a[)paratus.  As  iiis  ritlc  bearer  was  some  dis- 
tamc  away,  the  much  coMtid  i)ri/e  was  ai^'ain  lost. 

I:^verything  seemed  fo  ha\i'  cotis[)iied  a^'ainst  us  whilst  in  thi^ 
neighbourhood.  Wintgens  also  had  good  reason  to  complain  of 
his  luck.  He  tticd  the  buffalo  swamp,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
at  early  dawn  to  encounter  a  group  of  buffaloes  in  one  of  the 
clearings.  Getting  within  gunshot,  he  aimed  at  the  head  of  one 
of  them,  a  fine  bull  who  was  ga/ing  straight  towards  him,  and  the 
shot  told,  for  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  the  herd  broke  frantically  away  he  sent  a  second  shot  after 
a  cow  buffalo.  For  some  minutes  he  listened  to  the  crackling 
of  the  papyrus  stalks  made  by  the  fugitives.  Then  all  was,  still. 
Wintgens  rushed  up  joyfully  to  the  spot  where  the  creature  had 
fallen,  but  his  face  grew  abnormally  long  when  he  found — 
nothing!  The  bullet  had  doubtless  struck  against  the  tough 
horns  of  tlie  buflalo  and  stunned  it  momentarily.  Vmla  tout! 
The  search  for  the  wounded  female  also  proved  fruitless. 

The  country  grew  iiu^re  inhabited  the  farther  wf  pushed  on  to 
the  south.  Isolated,  fine  lithe  figures  of  the  Watussi,  belonging 
to  the  Ruanda  potentate,  were  encountered.  On  the  bare,  parched 
hill  summits  and  on  the  long  ridges  we  could  see  small  hamlets 
surrounded  by  milk-weed  palisades.  The  inhabitants  were  of  an 
affable  disposition,  and  if  approached  in  a  kindly  manner  were 
very  willing  to  render  us  any  assistance  we  stood  in  need  of. 
Corresponding  with  the  altitude  we  often  found  the  temperature 
very  cold,  and  in  the  evening,  when  in  the  open,  were  only  too 
glad  to  don  European  overcoats. 

Early  on  the  27th,  at  five  in  the  morning,  wc  started  from  Eak. 
Russenje.     At   first   the   road   winds   through   inhabited   districts 
till  it  merges  into  the  broad  grass  steppe,  which  is  only  sparselv 
covered   with   umbrella  acacia.     A   great   many   herds   of    lyre- 
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iintelopos.  swala,  /■chras,  rocd-htick,  ami  dwarf  antelopes  were  to 
he  seen.  At  last  we  found  meat  again  in  plenty  for  our  fcil- 
lowers,  a  cir.:umstancc  which  raised  all  our  spirits.  On  arriving 
at  Mount  Lubona  we  pitched  our  camp. 

After  the  long  stretching  heights  of  East  Ruanda  had  birn 
passed  early  on  the  2^\h  of  July,  the  narrow  mirror  of  Lake 
Mohasi,  which,  according  to  the  information  given  us  by  the 
natives,  we  had  not  expected  to  reach  before  the  followmg  day, 
suddenly  burst  into  view.  Wiese's  camp  was  supposed  to  be  very 
near,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  hour  later  we  were  shaking 
hands  with  him,  after  a  separation  of  three  weeks.  He  was  no 
less  surprised  than  we  were,  and  he  was  also  very  glad,  as  he  had 
been  awaiting  our  arrival  for  fourteen  days,  after  completmg  the 
road  survey  iiom  the  Kakitumbc  up  to  the  spot.  He  had  pitchid 
his  quarters  untler  the  shade  of  a  mighty  pine  tree  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  and  here  a  whole  colony  of  herons  had  settled, 
quite  indifferent  to  the  doings  in  the  camp  below  them.  Wiese 
utilised  his  stay  to  get  together  a  fme  collection  of  all  .sorts  of 
tattooings  and  of  very  interesting  ornamental  skin  markings, 
which  he  supplemented  on  his  way  to  the  Congo. 

The  study  of  the  tattooings  and  skin  markings  found  in  the 
whole  of  Central  Africa  is  an  extremely  remarkable  one.  It 
demands  very  great  diligence  and  very  special  and  detailed 
investigation  to  trace  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  custom. 
For  instance,  Wiese  found  patterns  which  constantly  recurred, 
hut  were  frequently  accompanied  by  changing  side-marks 
amongst  the  hundreds  which  he  copied.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  natives  they  betokened  signs  of  lineage  by  which 
the  various  races  recognised  their  own  folk.  The  ornamental 
scarrings  which  are  to  be  found  more  particularly  on  the 
bodies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lake  Albert  Edward  region  and 
the  whole  of  the  Congo  basin  are  brought  about  by  an  inflamma- 
tion or  artificial  irritation  of  the  skin,  which  is  scratched  or 
incised  with  a  knife,  according  to  the  pattern  desired.  The 
v.ounds  thus  made  appear  to  be  smeared  over  with  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  matter  and  dirt,  of  which  soot  is  a  conspicuous  feature, 
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and  .-.u.^rs  tlun.  t...vvcll  u|.,  I  n.iiuntly  tu  .m  i^xtnionl.nary  extent. 
We  saw  sk.u  ,mtlinK^<m  tlie  lonhe.ul.  ul  the  Hant,'ala,  tlu-  chief 
race  ol  ihr  middle  Cn^,'-  t,  r,>tnry.  swollen  uf  to  about  two  centi- 
nutres.  Countless  v.itMt.uns  suay  W  tom.d.  at.um-  which  the 
hall-iu'.nn  shape  orciirs  m<'>t   IrKiuently. 

An  i.nn.en.r  in.iil  wis  Nvailiii-  lor  me,  so  that  Wies.'  and  1 
t,,„„,l  our  hands  very  lull.  I'lrst  ol  all  Iresh  plans  had  to  be 
discussed.  I-  \\Vtss  and  Kir.schstcin.  who  were  once  a-ain  m 
company,  was  l<  rwarded  detailed  intormatiun  as  to  our  inten- 
tions and  the  road  to  be  followed,  lo  \\\st  Mohasi  was  sent 
ti(linL,'s  ul  ..ur  arrival.  A  letter  from  Captain  von  Grawert  was 
sent  on  to  Niansa,  and  soon  the  Askari  postmen-patrols  were 
llym-  about  in  all  dirrcti-ns.  We  remained  two  full  days  in 
..Iir  t.nls  busied  with  ( It  rual  work.  The  nouiads  had  turn,  d 
into  settlers. 

Wint^ens  lia\  in:,'  set  out  the  day  before  for  the  west  end  of 
the  lake,  Wiese  and  I  followed  on  the  V  'th.     At  first  we  journeyed 
over   fairly  easy   paths  leading  alonj,'sidc  hills  or  across  them  ; 
now  and  a<,'ain  we  were  afforded  a  view  of  that  long,  narrow 
mirror,  Lake  Mohasi.     Then  the  way  lest  itself  in  deep  ravines 
or  over  high  summits,  which  tried  the  powers  of  the  load  carriers 
most  heavily.      Several  watercourses  passed  on  the  way  offered 
refreshing   draughts  to  our  exhausted  men.      We   descended   at 
an  early  stage  from  the  backs  of  our  mules,  which  constantly 
touched  the  ground  with  their  knees  in  the  steep  ascents.     Many 
of   the  carriers,   too,   Inst  control  of  their  powers  ;    some  threw 
down  their  loads  and  sank  exhausted  to  the  ground.     In  addition. 
Lieutenant  von  Wiese's  health  during  the  past  few  days  had  not 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.    The  consequences  of  a  heavy  cold, 
accompanied  by   feverish  s\  mptoms,  now  made  themselves  felt, 
so  th.it  the  poor  fellow  suffer,  d  severely.     This  state  of  affairs 
continued  for  two  days  through  a  fairly  well  populated  country 
until,  at  a  sharp  bend  of  the  road,  the  mirror  of  the  lake  suddenly 
became  v!^l    le.      Immediately  afterwards  we  sighted  the  camp, 
whi.h   was   in   a  state  of  some  commotion   at   the  news  of   our 
arrival. 
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Evcryuno  had  kept  in  ^'uod  liealtli  with  the  cxctption  of  Dr. 
\()ri  R.utii,  who  liad  su[\t  nd  trum  a  rt  lapbc  ui  lever.  Greatly  tn 
my  rchcl,  hu\VL\cr,  1  luard  that  he  had  so  far  recovered  that, 
a  few  days  before,  he  had  bieii  able  to  make  a  little  trip  to 
northern  Kissaka. 

Schubotz  was  not  altogether  so  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
researtli  111  Lake  Mohasi  as  he  had  perhaps  expected  to  be.  Apart 
trorii  ail  abundance  of  tin-  microscopic  organisms  known  as 
plankton,  tiie  lake  iiad  furnished  but  little  noteworthy  material. 
1  will  {,'ivc  a  short  extract  or  two  from  Schubotz's  own  account 
of  his  investigations  as  well  as  from  a  report  by  Dr.  Mildbracd, 
wlio  writes  rather  more  contentedly : 

"  The  west  end  of  Lake  Mohasi  terminates  in  a  papyrus 
swamp,  and  therefore  promised  rich  spoils  for  zoological 
treasure-hunters.  We  were  all  the  rnorc  keenly  disillusioned  to 
find  the  fauna  far  mor(>  meagre  in  character  in  this  great  water 
basin — the  first  we  had  explored  in  Afiica — than  we  had  been 
led  to  suppose  in  Germany.  In  spite  of  the  luxurious  vegetation 
at  this  part  of  the  lake,  the  most  diligent  search  was  needed 
before  we  found  a  few  sponges  and  polypi  attached  to  some 
characeous  plants.  Our  dredging  experiments,  too,  which  were 
beset  with  difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  inadequate  craft,  led 
to  sparse  results— a  scanty  show  of  mussels  and  snails— in  com- 
parison with  the  pains  taken.  In  pursuing  these  investigations 
we*  glided  out  on  to  the  lake  in  our  little  folding  boat,  threw  the 
dredge  into  the  water,  and,  summoning  all  our  efforts  together, 
drew  it  to  land. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  search  for  plankton,  instituted  at 
different  spots  of  the  lake,  and  conducted  at  different  depths, 
yielded  rich  material,  composed  in  the  main  of  diminutive 
Crustacea  (copepoda  and  cladocera).  The  rotatoria  were  less 
numerous. 

"  Crocodiles  arc  not  found  in  Lake  Mohasi,  nor  in  any  other 
lake  in  Ruanda.  Had  we  believed  the  natives,  wc  should  have 
thought  the  samp  about  hippopotami,  but  we  were  undeceived  in 
♦  I  frequently  accompanied  Schubotz  on  these  excursions. 
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,„„  .,,  „„.  „„,,  ,„„   ,1,,,  ,„  .  l.,s..  M,  ,n.ty  t,.  our  loldmj,'  boat. 

•■  Tho  s.arntv  of  .uiv  l^.r^,-  spxirs  -f  li-^h  .n  the  lake  was 
,  .,ns,„ruuus.  W.-  ss-  .,•  only  al.lr  to  rapture  harbrl  a  few  mch.s 
,„  ,,,,,th  .rn.lM,,,,,  .p...nun.  ot  M.hlHl,.-.  ami  ,n  tlu-  Momarh. 
,,t  ,1,;.  ntt.Ts  vsliu!.  u.o-  NTV  pl.nlitul  hrrr-v.,-  luund  tl,. 
,,  mains  of  s„ull  U^U  -.nlv,  C.nM.n.mt  witl:  Ihis  fact  it  may  he 
staled  hrr.  that  no  l.^lun-  ..  carr,.<l  ,.n  by  any  of  the  inhab.tants 
iif  till'  Mirri. undine:  (muitry. 

"W,  foiinri  tlie  ornithology  of  the  westtrn  end  of  the  lake 
vrrv  nch  in  spene..  The  lake  and  its  banks  and  the  flontmf; 
,^1,1,  of  re.'d  nias<.es  were  animated  by  swarms  of  durks,  ccesc, 
snaki  -birds  fo.-  darters),  water-hens,  wat.-r-rails  and  lapwings." 

And  Mildbrned  rocs  on  "Generally  speakinfj,  the  ].apyn.s 
swamps  arr  po-.r  in  sprries,  but  thr  western  part  of  Lake  Mohasi 
harbours  very  r.rh  flora.  In  almost  all  respects  it  corresponds 
to  the  other  vail. v,  of  the  district;  it  is.  so  to  speak,  the  sub- 
merged lower  [.art  ol  a  valley  which  has  no  outlet,  and  is  Rradu- 
allv'drvin-  up  in  the  west.  The  chief  v.getablc  growths  are 
the  papyru^s  and  pnckly  marsh  rush  (CLidium  wanscus),  which 
is  also  to  be  met  with  in  (iermany.  and  which  forms  immense 
sedgy  banks.  The  numerous  floating  islets  consist  entirely  of 
thes^e  growths,  which  arc  easily  pushed  aside  by  a  boat.  Two 
-shrubs  of  the  willow  family  luxuriate  on  these  islets,  and  have 
been  nanud  the  Mvnai  Kawltmmi  En,^!.,  in  honour  of  thtir 
discoverer.  Dr.  Kandt.  Strangely  enough,  a  species  of  fiscus 
(/■•.  pr.n.-ffonnn  H:rr,i  :^ir.  rnandaisis  Mildhr.)  also  grows 
there,  for  it  is  probably  the  sole  specimen  of  this  large  African 
family  to  be  met  with  in  true  swamp  formation. 

"The  open  watrr  bears  two  specimens  of  water  lily,  both 
recognised  as  fresh  discovcries-the  Xyvif/nra  Mildhrudii  Gils  < 
and  V.  v!a:;n!fica  Gd-.  :  they  form  a  splendid  adornment  to 
the  lake,  with  their  blossoms  merging  into  all  shades,  from 
rose-red  to  blue,  and  their  beautiful  large  floating  leaves. 

"  Then  come  the  wood-ferns  found  in  the  sedge-hanks,  also 
vuiin-  otlu  r  growths,  too  nunierou.;  to  mention  individually,  which 
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arc  disseminated  in  many  species  of  water-plants  such  as  Potainu- 
;;'lon  (pond-weed)  and  Ceratophyllum  (liornwort),  which  flourish 
in  exactly  similar  form  in  European  waters." 

Several  times  a  red-brown  species  of  marsh  antelope  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  floating  islets,  and  Czeczatka  was  lucky  enough 
to  secure  one  with  his  rifle. 

We  had  reason  up  to  this  time  to  be  very  fairly  contented  with 
the  sum  total  of  our  labours.  Although,  no  doubt,  the  mapping 
and  surveying  and  geological  investigation  oi  the  regions  we 
had  wandered  through  were  not  quite  perfected,  >et  they  were 
getting  near  to  their  finish.  Immense  quantities  of  the  most 
diverse  collections  covered  the  ground  all  round  the  encampment, 
and  the  second  batch  of  si.\  hundred  loads  of  scientific  material 
tiiat  we  had  collected  was  sent  away  home  from  Mohasi. 

We  ourselves  wandered  away  westward  to  visit  Ruanda, 
intending  then  to  proceed  to  Lake  Kiwu.  A  new  stage  of  work 
lay  before  us. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THROUGH   RUANDA   TO   LAKE   UiWU 

The  nionth  of  August  found  us  in  Ruanda,  that  land  of  fablr 
which  wc  had  hten  longing'  to  sec. 

Ruanda  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  country  in  the  German 
],ast  African  Protectorate- in  fact,  in  all  Central  Africa-chicfly 
en  account  of  its  ethnographical  and  geographical  position.     Its 
intc.est  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  last 
Pogro  kingdoms  governed  autocratically  by  a  sovereign  sultan, 
U>v  German  supremacy  is  only  recognised  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Added  to  this,  It  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  iiec-culture  flourish,  and  the  cultivated 
soil  bears  rich  crops  of  fruit.     A  hilly  country,  thickly  populated, 
full  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  possessing  a  climate  incomparably 
fresh  and  healthv  ;    a  land  of  great  fertility,  with  watercourses 
.hieh  might  be  termrd   perennial   streams;    a   land  which  oflers 
the  brightest  of  prospects  to  the  white  settler. 

For'our  first  knowledge  of  Ruanda  our  thanks  are  due  tn  the 
report  of  Count  von  Gotzen.  the  former  Governor  of  German  Kast 
Africa   and   the   present   German   Ambassador  to   the   State   of 
Hamburg.     Since  1804,  when  Count  von  GStzen  passed  through 
tins  territory,  <«  roNfc  to  Kiwu.  its  conditions  had   apparently 
.hanged  very   little      The  hostile   attitude   adopted   by   the  m- 
h.nbitants   at'  that   period  hns,   however,   given   place   to  a   more 
friendly  one.  a  condition  of  things  due  to  the  increasing  European 
iiinuencc.     Later  on   we   gained    further   information  concerning 
tins  wonderful   country  through    Or.    Kandt,   who  has   narrated 
his  <  xperiences  in  that  admirably  written  work  "  Caput  Nili." 
Kandt  is  well   known  as  one  of   the  greatest  authorities  on 
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Riianda.  Two  small  proprrtics,  Kagcra,  on  tho  Mashiga,  anri 
Ilt'rfjfricden,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Kiwu,  bear  witness  to 
his  enthusiasm  for  tnis  strip  of  territory.  With  his  name  that 
of  Captain  Grawert  may  well  and  worthily  he  mentioned,  the 
latter  havinpj  represented  the  Residency  for  ten  years,  until  the 
separation  of  Urundi  and  Ruanda  made  a  new  administration 
necessary.  (irawert  filled  his  difficult  post  with  diplomatic 
adroitness  and  great  circumspection,  and  he  had  a  masterly  way 
of  bringing  the  natives— who  at  first  were  somewhat  refractory — 
under  the  control  of  the  German  Government. 

Ruanda  is  doubtless,  with  the  exception  of  Urandi,  the  last 
Sultanate  or  "Kingdom"  in  Central  Africa  which  is  gnvemi  d 
to-day,  as  in  centuries  gone  by,  by  a  prince  clothed  with  absolute 
and  illimitable  powers.  There  is  only  one  ruler,  and  no  rival 
sultans  are  allowed. 

The  administration  in  Ruanda  differs  in  many  important 
respects  from  that  of  the  Rukoba  province.  It  has  been  seen 
that  in  Bukoba  there  are  a  large  number  of  sultans  who  enjoy, 
more  or  less,  equal  rights  and  privileges.  The  greatest  possible 
centralisation  is  aimed  at,  for  it  is  naturally  easier  to  control  and 
keep  in  hand  the  fewer  number  of  sultans  (known  in  the  Rukoba 


nrovinci    as  "  Mnkai. 


[prince)) ;    the  Resident  stationed  thrre 


has  consenuently  made  it  his  object  gradually  to  decrease  their 
number,  ether  by  breaking  the  succession  or  by  compounding 
with  them.  The  existing  sultans  bow  willingly  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Government,  and  even  upon  trifling  matters  often  ask  for 
a  ruling  from  the  Resident.  All  the  pc-sonal  concerns  of  the 
sultans  pass  through  his  hands.  The  administration  of  justice 
in  ordinary  matters  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sultans,  but  sentences 
of  death  and  other  heavy  penalties  are  inflicted  by  the  Resident, 
who  at  the  same  time  has  the  power  to  intervene  in  smaller 
matters. 

There  are  many  interesting  points  of  difference  between 
Ruanda  and  Urundi,  but  at  present  we  shall  deal  only  with  the 
former  province.  There,  nearly  a  century  after  the  foundnticn 
of  Bukoba,  many  far  more  thickly  populated  and  less  explored 
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districts  existed  tliat  wire  under  tlu  dominion  of  one  sultan,  th  • 
ruler  over  sumo  unc  and  a  half  million  people.  To  anjonc  with 
an  intimate  kiiou  led;^e  ui  African  affairs  it  seemed  a  sheer  im- 
possibility tiiat  so  powerful  a  sovereign  would  voluntarily  submit 
t)  the  new  ri\^niu',  .inrl  agree  to  enter  upon  no  undertakings 
within  his  vast  realms  except  by  permission  of  the  European 
Resident.  To  comi)el  him  to  do  so  would  have  meant  bloody 
V  ars  and  an  'normous  sacrific-  of  human  life  as  the  inevitaf)le 
consequence.  The  sudden  change  of  existing  conditions,  too. 
would  have  involved  a  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice,  as  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  found  it  necessary,  with  such  a  large  popula- 
ti..n,  to  a[)point  a  relatively  large  number  of  European  officials. 
.\s  such  measures  would  have  proved  impracticable,  complete 
iinarcliv  would  have  followed.  So  the  country  was  therefore 
allowed  to  retain  its  traditional  organisation,  and  the  Sultan  was 
guen  full  jurisdiction  over  his  fellow-people  under  control  of 
the  Resident,  who  was  to  suppress  cruelty  as  far  as  possible.  In 
one  word,  the  Government  does  not  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as 
a  sovereign  lord,  but  fully  recognises  his  authority  as  chief  of 
his  clan.  Kindred  tribes,  non-resident  in  Ruanda,  are  therefore 
not  subject  to  the  Sultan's  jurisdiction,  but  are  under  the 
administration  of  the  Resident. 

The  fundamental  principle  is  the  same  with  all  Residents. 
It  is  desired  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  Sultan  and  persons  in 
authority,  and  to  incn^ase  thereby  their  interest  in  the  continuann 
of  German  rule,  so  that  the  desire  for  revolt  shall  die  away,  as 
the  consequence  of  a  rebellion  would  be  a  dwindling  of  their 
revenues.  At  the  same  time,  by  steadily  controlling  and  direct- 
ing the  Sultan  and  using  his  powers,  civilising  influences  would 
!ie  introduced.  Thus  by  degrees,  and  almost  imperceptibly  to 
the  people  and  to  the  Saltan  himself,  he  eventually  becomes 
nothing  less  than  the  executive  instrument  of  the  Resident. 

This  maj'  explain  the  apparent  breach  of  the  rule  so  readilv 
quoted — divide  et  impera :  only  apparent,  for  both  Resident  and 
Sultan  play  off  the  subordinate  chiefs  one  against  the  otlier,  an-! 
retain  all  t!ie  privil;g;s  which  a  strong  centralisation  gives  them. 
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It  ixplains,  nlso,  what  to  tin-  unnutiatfd  appears  to  be  an  rrror — 
why  the  Rcsidrnt  in  his  own  int<  rests  often  lends  his  sii[)porf  to 
the  Sultan  a;^Minst  subordinate  chiefs,  instead  of  assisting  the 
latter  to  rebel  against  him. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  facilitate  the  task  of 
tlie  Bukoha  Resident  is  tiiat  tlii  European  powi  r  and  the  nd- 
\nntafje  of  friendly  relations  with  Europeans  is  illustrated 
daily  to  the  natives  by  means  of  the  steamer  traffic  on  tlie  laki  , 
and  by  the  impetus  <jiven  to  trade  and  af^riculture  by  the  opin- 
ing of  the  1  "ganda  railwaw  In  Ruanda  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  reckon  upon  assistance  from  any  such  impressions  for 
some  time  yet. 

The  people  hold  their  "  Mami  " — which  is  the  official  title  of 
the  Sultan — in  the  greatest  awe  and  reverence.  It  is  extremely 
rare  for  anyone  to  venture  to  thwart  his  will,  for  the  Sultan  is 
the  owner  of  the  land  and  all  the  stock,  oxen,  calves,  goats,  pigs, 
etc.  The  people  certainly  enjoy  the  use  of  them,  but  the  Sultan 
ri  tains  the  power  of  demanding  at  his  pleasure  the  return  of  his 
property  from  his  subjects. 

1  he  population  is  divided  into  three  classes — the  Watussi, 
the  Wahutu,  and  a  pygmy  tribe,  the  Batwa,  who  dwell  chietl\-  in 
the  bamboo  fore<-ts  of  Bugoie,  the  swamps  of  Lake  Bolero,  ar.fl 
on  the  island  i  ,    Kwidschwi  on   Lake  Kiwu. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  are  the  Wahntu,  an  agricultural 
Bantu  tribe,  who,  one  might  $;•  ,  ,  look  after  the  digging  and 
tilling  and  agrictdtural  economy  of  the  country  in  general.  They 
are  a  medium-sized  type  of  people,  whose  ungainly  figures  b(  - 
token  hard  toil,  and  who  patiently  bow  themselves  in  abie^^ 
hondage  to  the  later  arrived  yet  ruHi.g  race,  the  Watussi. 

The  immigration  of  the  Watussi  is,  without  doubt,  connected 
V  ith  the  great  tribal  movement  which  brought  the  Masai  race  to 
I'.ast  Africa.  The  same  arguments  which  ha\e  led  observers  *o 
believe  that  the  ^Lisai  came  from  the  north  and  from  Egypt,  (  r 
perhaps  even  from  Arabia,  may  also  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
the  Watussi.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  fi'atures  common  to 
lioth  races  may  be  discerned.      T!ie  Watussi  arc  a  tall,  well-made 
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p.Mpl,.  uilli  .m  .iliii..,!  ul.al  [)liyM(iu,v  Iki-lils  of  1  8u,  J  ou, 
and  cvi-n  _•  Jn  mitrts  (Ir.mi  S  ^^  ".'j  '"•  '"  "  "  -"■'  '"  >  •"■•^'  '■■' 
quite  coiiiruuri  .k  lurrt-ncc.  yet  the  [xrrfett  i)ro|)orti()n  ot  their 
bodies  is  m  no  wise  detr.ntrd  Irom.  Uliilst  the  shoulders  are 
generally  powirluily  liuilt.  ilie  waist  is  at  times  extraordinarily 
.slnidir.  Hie  hands  are  ili>;aiit  and  d.liialc  in  loriii,  tlie  wrists 
oi  an  almost  leiuiniiie  f,'race.  1  hey  possess  that  same  t,'raceful 
indolcncr  111  tluir  ^Mit  wliiiii  is  juculiar  to  Oriental  peoples,  and 
till  ir  hron/e-hrowii  skin  r.  iniihJ.-.  one  ol  tliL  inhalntants  ot  tlu' 
more  hilly  parts  ot  northern  Atrica.  Their  heads  are  eminently 
characterislu-.  Unmistakable  evidences  of  a  forii};n  strain  ari- 
betrayed  in  their  hi^jh  foreheads,  the  curve  of  their  nostrils,  and 
the  fine  oval  shape  ol  their  faces. 

The  affairs  of  the  country  are  administered  by  a  number  of 
subordinate  chiefs  {IValiiaUs),  also  IVatusst  or  Wa/tnua,  who 
arc  superintendents  of  districts,  yet  are  always  subject  to  the 
supreme  control  of  the  ruler,  who  springs  from  the  old  Watussi 
race,  the  Ue^a.*  Frequent  interviews  with  the  "Mami"  necessi- 
tate many  journeys  to  his  residence,  and  it  seems  that  at  such 
tinus  j^'nat  ijuantities  ol  //sogj  have  to  be  consumed,  to  facili- 
tate the  unravelling  of  awkward  problems  and  to  determine  the 
measures  to  be  taken.  This  is  a  brew  concocted  from  bananas 
with  malted  red  sorghum  (Chinese  sugar-cane),  and  manufac- 
tured at  Kinjaruanda.  The  Sultan's  court  is  at  such  times  often 
the  scene  of  wild  orgies,  tumult  and  beating  of  drums,  which 
on  occi  'on  continue  all  night. 

Similarly  to  their  sovereign  ruler,  the  Watuales  are  descended 
from  various  distinguished  families  or  clans.  These  clans  hold 
1  111(1,  |>ay  taxes  to  tiie  Sultan,  arc  keen  tu  avenge  the  bloodslud 
of  kinsmen,  and  possess  a  totem,  some  object  of  adoration  which 
usually  takes  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a  plant. 

The  vendetta,  according  to  C/ekanowski,  is  the  real  bond  of 

union  which  cements  tliese  clans.      If  it  did  not  exist  they  would 

collapse.      In    districts    where   these   clans    intermingle,    and    tli.' 

meiiiiiers  of  any  special  family  cannot  congregate  without  quarrei- 

•  It  ni.^v  be  mentioned  thai  ttiere  is  a  Uedja  race  existent  in  Nubia. 
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liii.;.  the  .iv(n;;ifi!j  (,|  M,M,(1  li,(>,  iisu.ill>  to  I),  cirricd  c,ut  l)y 
sc.  ret  riitirdtr.  In  thnsf  disfncts,  liowcvc. ,  whore  thr  clans  livt; 
ajjirt  wifli  tliiir  tliicftain.  it  often  .issunics  the  clinra.fcr  of  a 
war.  From  C/cka  now  ski's  mvcstijjatinns  it  wou!i'  ajipcar  that 
a  rcrtain  numbrr  of  clans  unite  togetlu -  and  lorni  a  fril)il  ra.v 
possLhsin;,'  one  rommon  name  and  chara( :t.  ri-,. d  l)y  nne  ii.iiiiiiun 
lan^'uat;e,  in  which,  however,  the  feelinfj  of  a  (^'.neral  commtiiiity 
of  interests  is  exhibited  in  very  varying  de^'rce.  Thus,  for 
instanr.-,  whilst  C/ekanowski  later  on  found  this  feelint;  to  exist 
very  stronf,dy  amon<,'st  t!ie  A.ande,  other  races,  such  as  the 
nakumu-Babira.  were  hardly  sensible  of  their  bonds  of  union. 
Czekanowski  afTirnis  that  the  number  of  clans  of  which  a  rac<- 
H  composed  vanes  from  twelve  (like  the  Hak(mdjo)  to  seventy 
as  amongst  the  Hanjoro,  who  are  nearly  relatid  to  the  Wan 
1  iruanda). 

As  already  menticmed,  every  clan  reveres  a  totem,  which  in 
Kinjoro  is  called  uwu.-imii.  Should  the  totem  fake  the  turm 
of  an  animal,  i'  '  rhidden  to  kill  or  to  eat  such  animals. 
This  interdiction  is  !led  iintnririr  It  is  closely  connected  with 
the  widespread  belief  of  transnigraticn  of  souls,  for  their  creed 
teaches  that  the  spirits  of  dejiarted  relatives  enter  the  body  ol 
their  object  of  adoration.  The  uncertainty  obtaining  as  to  which 
sfiecial  t(,t(  in  llic  spirit  of  tiie  deceasid  lias  entered  makes  it 
appear  more  prudent  to  the  natives  to  abstain  from  slaying  or 
eating  any  animals  revered  as  totems.  And  doubtless  this  con- 
sideration gave  rise  to  the  prohibition. 

In  Ruanda  the  souls  of  the  deceased  rulers  are  believed  to 
dwell  in  the  leopard  and  to  continue  to  torment  their  people 
in  that  shape. 

The  lolluwing  are  a  few  clans  of  the  Wanjaruanda,  with  their 
totems : 

The  most  widely  distributed  and  most  feared  of  the  clans  is 
th.it  ol  the  lU'^a;  they  have  taken  the  toad  as  their  Kiitusmni. 
Another,  the  Wanjiginga.  reveres  the  crested  crane  ;  the  Bagessera 
worsliip  the  wagtail,  or  dish-washer.  Farther  away  there  is  the 
clan  of  the  Wankono,  whose  totems,  I  understand,  are  sheep  and 
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f^uats.  The  umv.'imn  of  tlic  Hakora  is  the  chanicleon ;  the 
\\  asinfja's  sacrrtl  dhjcct  is  a  particular  species  of  ox  with  a  dirty- 
brown  pattrincii  hide;  that  of  tlic  IJatwa,  in  the  Bugoie  forests, 
is  the  ninn-ajie,  and  so  on. 

The  hi^h  dej^rcc  of  civilisation  existing  among  the  Watussi 
IS  assisted  by  climatic  conditions.  These  are  nearly  ideal  for 
an  equatorial  countr}-.  Intense  heat  is  excluded  by  virtue  of  an 
a\cragc  altitude  of  some  i  .fioo  metres.  The  temperature  pre- 
vailing generally  is  sometliing  like  that  of  a  warm  summer  day 
'.n  Germany.  It  is  refreshingly  cool  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings, which  is  conducive  to  healthy  sleep.  As  the  malaria-carry- 
ing mosquito  {Anoplirln;)  does  not  exist  in  this  district,  such  a 
thing  as  an  outbreak  of  fever  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  true 
that  isolated  malaria  parasites  are  found  in  the  blood  of  Ruanda 
natives,  but  these  have  doubtless  been  imported  from  less  healthy 
regions  where  the  Anopheles  is  an  acknowledged  pest.  According 
to  Raven's  rescarclies,  cases  of  malaria  in  Ruanda  are  insignifi- 
cantly few  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  population.  The 
tsetse-fly,  so  destructive  to  man  and  beast,  is  non-existent,  and 
this  fact  has,  so  far,  protectid  the  territory  from  the  ravaging 
sleeping-sickness  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  disseminated  by  the 
tsetsc-Hy  {^lossDia  pal palis). 

The  Watussi  make  the  best  uses  of  their  \ery  favourable 
climatic  conditions.  The  country  possesses  a  fabulous  amount  of 
wealth  in  its  herds,  to  the  breeding  of  which  this  pastoral  people 
are  particularly  devoted.  Day  after  day  immense  herds  of  broad- 
horned  oxen  and  small  stock  of  all  kinds  may  be  seen  grazing 
fin  the  mountain  slopes,  for  whom  provision  is  made  by  continu- 
ally burning  away  the  dried-up  grass.  The  young  grass  which 
shoots  up  frc>m  these  buint-out  tracts  forms  a  special  delicacy. 
.Stork-raising  and  the  productivity  of  the  country  are  greatly 
•>irled  by  the  i  .xti-aorclinary  number  of  small  watercourses,  which 
never  run  dr\-,  even  in  the  dry  season. 

I'rotn  what  I  ha\e  written  it  will  (  asily  be  seen  that  the  greater 
part  of  Ruanda  is  eminently  adapted  for  colonisation  by  white 
men.  antl  that  rattle-raising  on  a  large  scale,  and  also  agricul- 
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ture,  may  be  carried  on  in  a  romuntrativc  way,  for  the  quality 
oJ'  tile  eattle  itself  i:;  as  excellent  as  that  of  the  milk  they  yield. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  it  simply  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  splendid  opening 
here  for  the  establishment  of  business  on  a  vast  scale.  The  entire 
region,  however,  is  one  which  is  quite  unknown  to  the  v.  ,rman 
Government,  and  so  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  if  the 
State  would  decide  upon  sending  out  a  commission,  composed  of 
agricultural  experts,  to  examine  into  the  conditions  that  exist. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  an  experienced  forestry  expert  should 
be  of  their  number,  as  the  woods  and  forests  question  is  an 
important  one  in  Ruanda. 

Ruanda,  in  conjunction  with  Urandi,  is  the  most  thickly 
peopled  region  of  Central  Africa.  Its  population  has  been  esti- 
mated at  one  and  a  half  millions.  The  great  area  of  forest-land 
has,  however,  been  encroached  upon  by  the  increasing  population 
so  as  to  provide  sufficient  space  and  pasturage  for  the  cattle- 
rearing  Watussi  and  for  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  Wahutu. 
At  the  present  day  Ruanda  possesses  only  two  large  tracts 
of  forest  on  its  boundaries:  that  of  Rugi  ge,  to  the  south-east  of 
Lake  Kiwu,  and  the  Bugoie  forest  country,  which  stretches  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  la.ke  eastwards.  The  renmants  of  ancient 
iorests  may  be  seen  here  and  there  on  mountain  tops,  and  as  these 
groves  are  regarded  as  sacred,  they  are,  therefore,  carefully  main- 
tained. They  evidently  mark  the  abodes  of  ancient  tribal  chiefs. 
The  fine=»  specimens  of  ficus  are  chiefly  met  with  at  these  spots. 
Smaller  -roups  of  Acucia  A bysshiict;— which,  however,  are  very 
rare— may,  says  Mildbraed,  be  regarded  as  remains  of  pristine 
vegetation.  The  great  central  portion  of  the  country  is  entirely 
bare  of  tnes.  The  question  of  fuel  being  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, as  regards  colonisation,  this  matter  should  be  inuired 
into  at  once.  Time  should  be  seized  hy  the  forelock,  and  a 
judicious  afforestation  iindertaken  of  those  parts  which  most 
re(]uirc  it.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  not  rest  content 
with  the  railway  systems  already  established  at  Lake  Victoria  ; 
the  gleaming  rails  must  be  pushed  still  farther  ahead,  so  as  to 
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(■nsuK-  that  \\v  aiv  net  rc\,\,vd  ci  th,,sc  run  t.  rrilonVs  1\  infj  west- 
wan!  of  the  lake. 

On  the  I  )th  of  Aii-ust  w,.  M  t  uut  from  (.ako  Mohasi  towards 
the  west,  our  road  I.adin-  us  at  first  throuyh  the  swampy  end 
<-f  the  lake.  J-o  acromphsh  the  passage  a  lui,i,rc  (luantity  of 
papyrus  stalks  w.  ,v  cut  and  placed  in  layers.  On  this  swa'y.n- 
but  reliable  foundation  even  the  mules  were  able  to  pass  aJross 
safely.  Tlien  the  usual  load-humpin<j  recommenced,  which  was 
a  painful  and  laborious  business  at  first  for  our  earners  after 
their  lengthy  rest. 

Near  the  village  of  Kat.schuri,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sur- 
rounding country,  there  .stood  a  mighty  tree  whose  colossal  crown 
ol  foliage  seemed  to  unite  i> .  to  a  shady  resting-place.  .Some 
beehives  peeped  out  here  and  then  between  the  branches,  full  of 
a  promise  of  sweet  gifts.  The  place  seemed  made  fc^r  us,  so 
we  were  soon  l.Mng  at  our  ease  beneath  the  tree's  friendly  shade 
in  full  anticipation  of  a  pleasant  re-,t  after  our  fatigues,  whilst 
the  Askari  set  about  pitching  the  tents. 

On  a  sudden  I  jumped  up,  startled  out  of  mv  slumber  by 
a  painful  sting  behind  my  ear.  followed  quickly  bv  another  on 
my  nose.  A  moment  later  .Schubotz,  who  liad  just'  been  watch- 
irrg  my  antics  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  set  up  a  ,ry  of 
woe.  ^\•lest^  muttering  maledi.tiMns,  fumbled  about  in  the  air 
with  his  hands,  striking  out  suddenly  this  way  and  that.  Then 
arms  and  doths  were  waving  and  whisking  about  in  every 
''"'"■"""■  "  ^'l  "^-  '""^'  '  ••  ("  tiie  bees,  the  bees  !  ")  was  hear.l  on 
all  sides;  and,  just  as  if  the  swarming  insects  had  waited  for 
the  battl(-<Ty,  the  air  was  simjjly  darkened  l.\-  the  vindictive 
little  creatures.  "  Xi.'.d'i.  an-^ilui'  ("  look  nut  I  ■■;  A' ;,,./[.;,'  "  The 
war-whoop  resounded  all  ,.ver  the  canui.  A  f.crce  conlli<r  raged 
t"r  a  lew  minutes,  and  tlui,  ^ill  was  over.  Crus  nl  pain  wen- 
li'ard  ..n  all  sides,  and  tlicv  was  nothing  but  InirrVmg  and 
scurrying  and  nuK  .cni.nble  confusion.  Those  wh.;  endcas'mred 
tc  g.  I  their  burdens  into  a  place  of  security  aband(.ncd  th.'  effort 
and  threw  them  duwn  anywhere,  and  in  a  trice  the  ulmle  crowd 
w,  re  Hying  down  the  hillside  with  the  angry  be.s  in  hot  pursuit. 
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Others,  and  more  shrewd,  threw  themselves  down  in  the  grass 
and  remained  motionless,  and  they  alone  were  spared.  Greatly 
disconcerted,  stung  all  over,  and  decidedly  "taken  down"  at  this 
shameful  defeat,  we  met  together  again  on  the  lower  hillslope, 
where  the  enemy  was  still  disputing  the  field.  Wicsc  had  the 
excellent  idea  of  getting  the  Askari  along  and  shielding  their 
faces  and  hands  with  woollen  blankets,  so  that  they  mipht  get 
the  loads  away.  What  a  sight  our  camp  presented!  The  loads 
scattered  about,  individuals  lying  about  here  and  there  stretched 
out  in  the  grass,  the  dogs  howling  anc'  limping  about  on  time 
legs,  the  fowls  dead!  The  air  was  still  filled  with  myriads 
of  bees  that  flung  themselves  angrily  in  dense  droves  upon  the 
disturbers  of  their  peace.  The  thick  woollen  armour,  however, 
was  almost  sting-proof,  and  it  was  possible  in  a  little  while  to 
bring  the  loads  into  a  place  of  security.  Yet  it  meant  five 
hours'  laborious  work  before  a  new  camp  was  set  up  at  a 
respectable  distance  from  the  first  one.  This  little  adventure 
gave  us  a  lesson  for  the  future.  We  never  pitched  our  camp 
again  under  a  mti  ya  nyuki,  or  bee-tree.  The  evening  finished 
up  with  a  violent  thunderstorm,  the  first  we  had  encountered  in 
our  wanderings. 

Ne.\t  morning  the  exhausted  and  suffering  caravan  met  with 
a  very  strange  surprise. 

A  procession  was  descending  the  slope  with  such  solemn 
gravity  and  in  so  calm  and  imposing  a  manner  that  the  chatter- 
ing of  our  carriers  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  and  we  all  gazed 
upwards  mute  and  spellbound. 

Surrounded  by  a  large  staff  of  young  men,  two  ambassadors 
from  .Sultan  Msinga  were  slowly  approaching  our  camp.  Tliey 
strode  along  with  an  indescribable  self-posscssior  and  dignitv', 
like  apparitions  from  another  world,  clothed  in  the  exceedingly 
picturesque  gala  costume  of  the  Watussi.  Bussissi  and  Xanturu 
were  fine  upstanding  men  of  great  height,  over  two  metres.  They 
brought  the  Sultan's  greetings  and  presents  of  numerous  oxen, 
calves,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  etc.,  and  were  commanded  to  escort 
us  to  their  sovereign's  residence. 
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Ihr  whdlc  •^tylo  and  inaiin.r  <n  their  address  .inU  . 
was  very  stnkm-.  One  ree.  ivcd  the  impression  of  beinj,'  in  the 
[uesmce  ni  an  (Utir.  ly  dilf.r.-iit  ela^s  of  tu-m,  v^h,>  liad  nothing.' 
turther  in  coiiiiiion  with  the  "  ni^'^,"  rs "  than  their  dark  coni- 
pleXKin.  The  deini'an.'iir  ..t  mir  earners,  who  a[)peared  cijually 
mipressed.  eonhnned  I'lir  view.  Havm^'  reeeiwd  a  S"'>flly 
nuiulier  ot  presents  in  e\chan,i:e,  the  two  .  iiiissaries  placed  them- 
selves as  leaders  at  the  h(Md  of  our  eoliimn. 

Hv  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  Niawarotij^o.  a  tributary 
of  the  K.!.;era,  and  finished  our  man  li  for  t!ie  day,  for  the  cross- 
in,'  of  the  .mail  cattle  caravans,  which  had  now  increased  to 
the  si/e  of  several  liiiiidred  animals,  and  the  transport  of  the 
numerous  loads  lasted  until  tlu'  darkness  fell.  As  the  water 
-.carcely  rose  above  a  metre,  the  work  was  simplified  by  toriuin;,^ 
a  chain  of  men  across  the  river.  In  this  way  all  the  loads  and 
animals  were  safely  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  so  to  the 
opposite  bank.  W'c  carriei!  commissariat  stores  in  abundance, 
and  it  was  with  a  certain  dej^ree  of  anxiety  that  we  observed 
day  by  day  the  increase  in  '.he  number  (jf  live  stock.  The 
approach  of  ,i  fresh  commissariat  caravan  shortly  alter  our 
arrival  with  another  reinforcement  of  about  thirty  ;;oats,  wiiich 
had  to  be  a'^similaled  with  tlu-  main  body,  increased  our  anxiet)-. 
But  it  wiiuld  be  dilTu  ult  to  describe  our  irritation  when  we  saw 
>ct  a  third  caravan  lominL;'  down  tln-  hill-slope  with  anoth'T  strin.^- 
of  thirt}'  ^'oats,  which,  of  course,  made  a  further  inroad  on  our 
slock  oi  barter  i^oods.  .Ml  protests  a;.^ainst  our  acccfitanci'  ol 
the  ^ifts  W(  ri_  <]uickly  met  with  "  A>.<!ff  i  ?/  .l/iv/,;'-/ "  ("  l-'y  criier 
of  Msin;,'a  "\ 

I'he  nearer  we  approached  the  Sultan's  residence  the  lar;:;er 
S:;;rew  the  number  of  Watussi  man'hinj^  at  the  head  of  the  expe- 
dition. We  soon  became  aware  that  ttie  Sultan  was  preparing 
a  ;.,'-rand  reception.  In  all  tlu'  \illa;_;es  we  passed  the  Watuales 
w.Te  absent,  and  to  our  inquiries  as  to  their  whereabouts  wo 
W(Te  answered  by  "  Xiansa."  I'roni  all  sides  of  tlu'  (ounlr\-  jom- 
missariat  caravans  and  herds  of  small  ittle,  led  bv  Watussi, 
wi  ri-  headincT   in   the  same  direction.      It  seeuied   as  though   the 
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Siill.iii  li.iil  •^iiiMiiKrn.d  .ill  th<-  liMdint,'  nun  of  the  kingdom  to 
his  nsuliruc  Miwn  .ipprdaihrd  us  and  fell  in  at  our  van. 
When  .uqu.iintanKs  Mi.  t,  tlwy  i,'r<<l(  d  one  another  by  putting 
tin  ir  anus  lightly  roimd  <  .i>  t)  otlu  r's  waist  or  s.izing  earli  other's 
-Ibows.  Th.y  rcniaincd  in  tliis  position  for  a  few  niomfnts. 
-  AiiKis/;,'."  on,  would  thin  say  ("  1  wish  you  cattle").  "  Ainas/io 
>^;iirr.\  r.plu  fl  tin  olli  t  ("1  v.i<-li  voii  women'",  it  ran,  then - 
tore,  easily  h.  iin(ler-.tood  that  expertation  became  more  eager 
daily  in  oUr  caravan  ;  i\er>one  looked  forward  to  some  remark- 
able and  memorable  inridmts  and  was  impatient  for  the  momtnt 
when  111  should  be  able  [•>  see  the  man  whose  name  was  a 
household  w(ir<l  in  Ruanda,  whose  word  was  law,  and  by  whose 
sovenigii  will  ew  r\one  in  the  whole  wide  realm  of  Ruanda 
.-xisted. 

At  length  we  reached  the  high-lying  residence.  Hundreds  of 
Watussi  advanced  in  front,  increasing  the  already  imposing 
dimensions  of  our  caravan.  .\  few  high-born  subjects  were 
iscorted  by  a  number  of  carriers,  Ix-aring  on  their  heads  large 
baskets  containing  apparel  and  necessaries  of  life  for  the 
'  Master."  Oth(  rs  even  led  a  cow  along  with  them,  in  order  that 
a  supply  of  fresh  milk  should  be  forthcoming. 

Shortly  before  our  entry  into  the  residence  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  and  greeting  Captain  von  Gravvert,  who  had 
not  shirked  the  long  journey  from  I'sumbura,  and  had  alread) 
been  camping  with  the  Sultan  for  some  days.  Our  arrival  was 
watched  from  a  distance,  from  the  hill  summits  and  elevated 
Tpots,  by  tliousands  of  people,  tjuiet  in  demeanour.  Xo  loud  noise 
and  ( laiiiour,  no  crushing  throngs,  as  had  been  u;~)Ual  elsewhere, 
•  ignalled  our  entrance.  The  behaviour  of  the  people  compared 
most  favourably  with  that  of  their  kindred  on  the  coast. 

Tht'  intense  eagerness  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Niansa 
watched  us,  however,  had  also  a  special  reason.  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  people  had  been  strongly  stirred  by  the  display  of 
power  which  had  been  made,  and  which  must  particularly  have 
been  associated  with  my  own  personality.  The  immense  supplies 
of  provisions,  the  vast  herds  of  cattle,  which  formed  the  presents 
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lr..m  tlu-  Sult.in.  rnul  H,.'  |.r...n.r  m  K<-..l..,t  von  (ir.nvrrt.  vvl... 
.a,M-  tn  ,„.-t  „s  „,  I, .11  iin.lM.in,  ,.l!  t»,is  I.,h1  ni.ulc  a  tr.-mcndous 
inij)r.-<isi..n  "ii  Hh'  niiinl.  I'l   tli.'  ("upli-. 

■'Til.'  i-r-.U  ..X  .irrirs  witli  Ins  (  alvcs,"  llrw  thr  m.-ssaj,'c  from 
Munmif  tn  M.iiitiii!.  ■■!!.•  IMS  rn„r  arm,  and  six  l.-s."  wlndi  was 
auMMt  I.  ,s  as  a  ilr  ,.  t  i[,ti-n  -1  n,y  (..r.i.nal  a|.|H  araii.  ,•  than  thr 
,,„,„,     ,„,„  „|„„|  111.    [laM.cal  mm. I  ot   mv  p..Arr  and  tiii^^ht. 

1  hiiik.  I"  (apt. nil  V..I1  (iraw.rt's  .^,'..c)d  ..fficcs,  niy  >ami>  was 
Mou  11... -t  .ar.  Iiill\  ami  (X.oll.ntlv  laid  uiil  ill  a  l.r.>ad  space 
,i.,t  lai  ir..ni  thr  Siihaii's  liiils.  F.t  \sc  were  awaiting  a  visit 
lr..iri   thi'   "  Maim." 

|;,  It.'  "ill.'  iiii^'htv  one"  apjiear.Ml,  however,  we  were  wit- 
ti'.se.  .'I  a  Ill-lily  di\ertinj,'  sren.-.  (ireat  crowds  of  Walititu 
had  -ath.  red  round  the  camp.  Their  curi..sity  beinp  aroused. 
tiieyliad  tlo.ked  ar..und  and  stared  hard  at  the  new  arrivals. 
1'  was  ivid.tit.  liow.vcr,  that  Msin^'a  ct-nsidcred  theso  masses 
,,t  people  \v..iild  -,p'"l  ''"-•  'ff"*  cf  1''^  ap[)r..ach,  for  suddenly 
two  forms  .  lotlu'il  in  red  toRas  apjieared  upon  the  seonc.  stann;^ 
liercely  at  th.'  (ruw.l.  and  swin-in-  loii^'  staffs  round  their  heads 
uith  verv  unmi-,takalil.'  intent,  and  they  whirled  them  recklessly. 
Willi  their  full  str.n-th,  int..  the  midst  of  the  people.  Hut  the 
latter  wen-  apparently  familiar  with  thi.  man.euvre.  for  at  the 
same  in..m.'n1  that  the  stalf-bearers  hej^an  to  bWin-  their  weapons 
.,ver  their  li- ads  the  uli..le  mass  was  off  in  wild  ni^ht.  .ind  only  a 
lew  la^'^jards  wen'  stru.  k.  The  sijuare  was  empty  .  a  trice. 
.\  few"?f  the  mo.t  <uri..us  who  ventured  to  return  had  stones 
tlunj,'  at  them  to  drive  tlietii  away. 

A  moment  later  th.-  r..llin-  of  drums  was  heard  from  the 
paku.'.  an.i  tlun  we  w.  n-  spectatcirs  of  a  uni<iuc  drama  such 
.IS  could  only  I.e  enacte.l  tar  from  the  beaten  path  of  the 
..rdinarv  traveller. 

riu.''splendid  h;4urcs  ..f  the  Ruanda  primes,  with  their  sons. 
mar.  Inn-  in  pairs,  h.  aded  the  pnxession.  Msmf^-a's  palanqum. 
uhuh  then  left  the  -ate  ..f  the  residence,  followed  slowly. 
l.verv'.ne  wore  festive  apparel,  similar  to  that  w  which  Nanturu 
an.i  i;u>,issi  had  appeared.  Their  bodies  were  naked,  but  their 
laps  wer.'  wound  round  by  a  narrow  loin-cloth  of  tanned  cow- 
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liidc  in  two  trans\(Ts.-  folds.  Irum  wliidi  a  luimlxT  of  strinj^-s  of 
otterskin  r  cowludo  foil  down  to  the  ankles,  which  in  theirturn 
\\ere  ad(  .ed  with  various  metal  rln-,^s.  On  tlieir  heads  w.re 
liair-conibs  reaching  iron,  ear  to  ear.  m  which  a  thin  pearl  chain 
Idy  gleaming.  Long  yd  low  strings  of  banana  hemp  hung  down 
.n  a  copious  mass  from  their  necks  to  their  breasts,  on"  which 
pearl  ornaments  of  var>ing  sizes,  called  »/i.',ii-o,  were  fastened. 
I  heir  wrists  were  encircled  with  bracelets  of  copper  wire  and 
glass  beads  of  various  colour.  Thus  the  train  approached  mv 
tent  with  measured  steps  and  quiet,  dignified  demeanour  Ou'r 
guard  of  honour  for  the  .Sultan-a  ScAaracA  '  and  two  men- 
presented  arms.  The  Sultan's  litter,  a  long  simple  basket. 
li>e  bamboo  rods  of  which  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Batwa 
people,  was  carefully  lowered,  and  with  the  German  words 
OnU-u  ,nor:^n,,  E.cr  Hohat;'  Msinga  stretched  out  his  hand 
tti  me. 

The  .Sultan's  figure,  a  little  rounded  in  contour  in  consequence 
ot  his  easy  manner  of  life,  exceeds  two  metres  in  hei-ht  One 
searches  vainly  at  first  for  an  .'X-pression  of  his  vaunted  intelli- 
pnce.  and  an  eye  defect,  coupled  with  strongly  protruding  upne- 
teeth  emphasises  the  unfavourable  impression.  Yet  the  quest.'ns 
which  he  addressed  to  me.  and  to  those  standing  round,  whilst 
reclining  near  me  in  a  long  chair,  touched  on  the  most  various 
spheres  of  interest  and  bore  witness  to  Ins  keen,  logical  power 
I'l   thougiit. 

After  a  lengthy  conversation,  which  was  earned  on  in  the 
Suahc4,  tongue  and  which  touched  on  many  topics  Msinl 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  deliver  his  presents  to  me.'  tLis  a"  a 
";rnr;  "^K^-^.^^^^  -P-tance  and  keen  suspense  to 
.^  singa  and  his  friends,  as  well  as  to  his  enemies,  as  the  refusal 
of  any  portion  of  such  presents  would  be  a  sign  on  mv  ^art  tl 
was  desirous  of  assisting  the  pretender  to  the  crown.'  a  re  ahv 
;;|^^  Msinga  s.    and    that    1    w.hed    to    overthrow    thL    reig:^ 

A  treuHndous^gathenng  of  people  had  therefore  assembled 
*  Schau-eh,  noQ  commiiiionta  officer. 
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b<':ind  the  iiKurs  mi  wliiili  \vc  \\>  \r  ■.ittin:;  willi  tlif  Sultan,  as 
veil  .1-  oppij^itc  t!u-ni.  liTiiiini,'  a  larii-,  and  awaiting'  tli.  ajipcar- 
ancc  '  !  till-  ,ij:itts  Willi  painliilly  suIkIiikI  txi-uiiiuiit.  And  th<  y 
crnnir-  came  in  (  ndli  ss  siu  crr.sK'ii.  In  InTil  was  a  iiiiK  h  cow, 
wliost-  calf  was  (arru-d  lu'liind.  She  was  iiitendi  d  to  represent 
llie  ;^freate>t  linti'Hir  thai  (Miild  lielall  iii.  .  She  was  tollowed  liy 
ten  I'Xcn.  witii  iiiHiic  Use  In  rn^,  and  thin  a  never-<  nding  herd 
<■(  ;_;"ats,  llmk  t'clKiWcd  ll"ek,  f  n  >li  eontitii^i  nts  constantly 
rollinf,'  up  and  overllnwim^f  the  cantonment.  They  wire  suc- 
ceeded by  an  indhss  diain  ot  heavy-hiden  W'ahutu,  with  hun- 
dreds of  loads,  ronsistinj,^  <'t  iiual,  milk,  honev ,  butti  r,  beans 
ind  liananas.  Alter  them  ajiptarid  other  trams  iieariiiu;  fire- 
wood— which  was  rare  in  the  nei^dibourhood,  and  ihertfore  par- 
ticularly valuable.  All  these  triasun-s  were  stored  awa\-  in  the 
cam]),  but  tlie  stfick  Wire  driven  into  a  hrdj.;ed  encl(A^ure  and 
[kurd  under  the  ^niardianship  if  ,in  .\-.ka!i  p.itriil.  The  pro- 
cession iiad  t.ikeii  iiiarlv  an  hmir  to  yi.iss  by.  X'nn  (ir,iwert  liiiii- 
<il(,  m  spite  of  his  len;;thv  term  of  office  ,is  Resident,  declared 
th.it  he  had  ne\i  r  befeire  witnessed  such  an  iinposin;.^  .spictacle. 
I'he  great  and  overwhelming  fear  of  a  refusal  of  the  gifts 
having  passed,  Msinga's  court  brcatlicd  free!}'  again.  The  \'s't 
was  at  an  end,  and  with  solemn  farewells  tin-  so\tTcign  eiitind 
his  litter  and  was  borne  away,  folKiwcd  by  a  fon^st  of  five 
hundred  spears.     An  ineffaceable  impression ! 

I  he  return  visit  in  the  afteriu.«on  was  conducted  with  as  much 
'-plendour  as  it  was  possible  for  a  travelling  eara\an  to  offir. 
!n  addition  to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  stuffs  and  bead>  customary 
in  tlie  country,  others  were  specially  selected  with  the  hope  of 
"lightening  up  the  countenan<e  ot  the  ruler"  and  rcioicing  his 
heart.  Any  real  equivalent  to  his  own  gifts  was,  of  course, 
impossible.  Preceded  by  Askari  with  fl.\  ing  flags,  followed  l>y 
all  the  "boys,"  each  carrying  a  present  in  his  outstretclu'd  arms, 
and  with  horns  blowing,  we  entered  the  Sultan's  courtyard,  which 
H  bnglitly  and  ckanly  ke[)t,  and  passed  on  to  the  palace,  which 
is  bord(?'-ed  round  by  a  licdging  of  wickfr-wnrk  and  papyrus. 
.After  an  intrrcha.ngc  of  the  customary  greetings  and   when  we 
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h.ul  taken  scats,  the  |)r(  scntiitidn  of  our  ^'ifts  took  plaro.  la 
iTilrr  to  heifjlitcn  tlir  t  Hd  I .  wc  ordered  tli("  "boys"  u{)  singly 
with  their  presents,  so  that  they  iiii;^lit  lie  displayed  to  the  best 
.idvnntatje. 

riie  ordinary  [jr.sents  difi  not  in  the  least  excite  the  atten- 
tion ot  the  f)Otenta!e;  they  were  put  aside  with  indifTerenrc  or 
divided  iiiHiiediately  amongst  his  head  men.  I'he  clanging  ot 
an  alarum  clock,  which  had  to  be  explained  in  every  detail, 
[ileased  Msinga  rather  niore,  and  his  sati'^l'ai  tion  grew  into 
rapture  when  1  hand,  rl  hint  ni\-  hunting  knile  and  a  <  artridge 
pouch  filled  with  arnnuinition  to  fit  the  sharpshooter  rille 
which  had  lieen  lint  him.  Hut  iiis  enthusiasm  reached  its 
climax  when  1.  with  niiu  h  solemnity,  presented  him  with  a  saw, 
tor  which  he  had  specially  asked.  After  a  few  failures,  he 
succeeded  in  sawing  away  the  legs  of  my  chair  and  operating 
upon  everything  else  within  reach  with  fairly  good  results.  The 
"mmistr\-,"  too,  watched  the  exj.eriments  with  the  liveliest  in- 
terest. The  Askari,  who  were  put  through  their  drill  and  evolu- 
tions, gave  considerable  satisfaction,  and  this  was  heightened 
li)'  the  firing  of  a  few  rapid  volle\'s. 

The  following  few  days  were  devoted  to  sports  and  athletic 
exercises,  of  wliich  the  high  jumping  of  the  }oung  Watussi  was 
a  most  remarkable  feature. 

A  line,  which  could  be  raised  vr  lowered  at  will,  was  stretched 
between  two  slender  trees,  standing  on  an  incline.  The  athletes 
had  to  run  up  to  this  and  jump  from  a  small  termite  heap  a  foot 
i!i  height.  De>:nite  these  unfavourable  conditions,  exhibitions 
were  given  wh:  would  place  all  European  efforts  in  the  shade. 
The  best  jumpers,  slender,  but  splendid  figures,  with  an  almost 
Indian  profile,  attained  the  incredible  height  of  2.50  metres. 
and  young  boys  made  the,  relatively,  no  less  wonderful  perform- 
ance of   1. 50  to   I. (10  metres.* 

With  Weidemann's  assistance  I  was  enabled,  by  means  of 
an  excellent    cinematograph  apparatus,   to  obtain   a   few  capita! 

•  According   to   ,1   report    by   the  German  sporting  authorities,  the   Americui 
world-record  was  1.94  metres. 
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HI.  t!ir(  s  lit  till  >r  niii(  \\i)tili\-  |i(  r  loriiMiH  I  >,  .md  lii'  ir  rcjirocliictKTi 
.:i   (ii  riii.iny   t.  iii-m  d  -it  ,it    inti  i.  --t, 

I'ti/is,  111  th(  sh.iji,-  c.|  "l,'''1<1"  1  li.iiii-;  .111(1  ^iiiiii.ir  dbjocts. 
vm  IT  tlnn  (listrilmlcd.  I  III  "  I  .111  (li.uiiciul  "  c  iiii.iiiitnts  wlm-li  I 
tind  brmif^'lit  willi  me  as  sfinial  .LjiJts  (I  liniiour  Idund  grc.t 
l.ivour  with  tiic  tmikt  t-iu\irit,'  \\".itu-,-,i.  Rin,i,'s,  stars,  brooclic'-', 
etc.,  were  at  knijth  so  eoMtrd  that  my  tent  was  in  a  continu.il 
••tato  of  sie^e,  and  1  was  o!>!i<,'ee]  to  keej)  iriy  ndniirers  at  arn.  s 
len;,'th,  sm  as  riMt  i..  .  xh.ui^t  Kiniplc  tel\-  my  stock  oi  "precious 
iewi  Is." 

We  uire  also  t;i\iti  .in  o[)j)ortiniity  of  sn  in;_;  a  set  of  dances 
whjrh  diffend  in  no  material  res[)i(t  in  their  character  from 
those  I  had  watched  in  the  Masai  stefifie  and  aniori^'-,t  the  coastal 
triiies.  I'liie  w.i>  no  musical  accompaniment  to  the  majority 
ol  the  el.  \cii  different  kintU  of  d.ince  which  we  ohscrx cd,  such 
.!s  IS  usii.il  with  .-ill  the  terpsicliorean  exercises  of  the  nc^ro 
people.  In  .-^pite  of  this,  however,  there  was  no  lack  of  rhythm. 
Ihcse  dances  were  based  on  ideas  borrowid  from  the  animal 
KmL,'d"m,  aiul  were  t  xeiutefl  sin;.:;;ly,  or  in  1,'roiips,  accordin'd\-. 
1  remrmber  one  dance  whicli  was  desi;.,'netl  to  illustrate  the  niove- 
nients  of  a  crane.  We  smile,  no  doubt,  at  these  nai\e  natue 
■  u-l..ms,  Imt  (luite  iiniustiiial>l\-.  We  come  across  the  sanu 
ideas  in  our  hij^hly  cultured  h'.uropt  .  for  what  is  th.;  clr^uj-chuKe 
of  the  Ippir  Jiavarian  peasants  but  an  imitation  <if  the  son;,; 
~:h(\  mi'tions  of  tlu-  bl.ickcoi  k  ' 

I  h(  war-dances,  hinvev.  r,  were  of  a  different  nature.  These 
were  c.irrii  d  out  in  ;.,n-oiips,  and  we  were  able  to  distin^aiish 
dillen  nt  [)ha-(s.  Two  parties  would  rush  *n  attack  each  other, 
'•  r.indi-iimt;  lon.u;  rods  and  spi-ars.  Tjun  a  numlier  of  warriors 
Aould  dance  in  a  circle  around  n  man  who  was  bounding,'  into 
'.he  .lir  with  hir,  arms  held  close  to  his  body.  'S'et  the  movements 
Aire  ni  ver  wild;  they  never  de.C'cneraled  into  tho.se  j^rotesqiie 
^aJlin.:,fs  and  war  crit  s,  or  cadenccd  i,'roans,  so  <]ften  met  with 
.i!iion;.j  sav.iLje  native  tribes,  but  were  always  measured  and 
dii;ni!ied. 

Lacli  oi   the  dances  had  been  well  practised  in  the  jiresence 
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of  om-  of  the  great  WdiuaUs.  'J'hc  Sultan  himself  had  assunin; 
the  stage  managnnent  of  the  joint  dances  of  the  chiefs.  At  tlu 
conclusion  of  each  new  phase  he  never  omitted  to  question  me 
as  to  which  group  had  best  satisfied  nic,  and  1  took  good  care 
that  my  replies  should  be  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  ears 
of  the  ruler. 

Then  a  number  of  young  Watussi  e.xhibited  their  remarkable 
skill  in  javelin  throwing.  Taking  a  run  of  ten  steps,  bending 
backwards  almost  .  the  ground,  they  hurled  their  javelins  up 
to  almost  prodigious  heights  and  with  such  impetus  that  two  c  f 
the  S[)ear  shafts  broke  in  the  air  from  the  vibration.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  shooting  matches  with  bow  and  arrow,  in 
which  the  trunk  of  a  banana  tree  was  used  for  the  butt.  1  he 
shooting  average  at  fifty  metres  was  really  good.  Great  strength 
.s  required  to  bend  the  bow  correctly,  and  to  draw  it  to  its  fullest 
extent  long  years  of  practice  are  necessary.  The  elasticity  of 
tke  bow,  which  is  from  1. 30  to  1.50  metres  in  height,  is  extra- 
ordinarily great,  and  with  the  bow-string  drawn  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  arrow  flies  a  distance  of  two  hundred  paces.  Running 
races,  too,  were  organised,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
measuring  instruments  I  am,  unfortunately,  not  in  a  position  to 
give  the  times.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  this  depart- 
ment also  the  European  records  were  at  least  equalled. 

The  effects  of  a  gramophone  performance,  such  as  we  had 
offered  the  Wdtifu/cs  some  days  before,  were  curiously  varied. 
.Some  listened  and  presented  a  most  stoical  indifference,  others 
opened  their  eyes  till  they  were  as  large  as  saucers,  and  the 
faces  of  others,  again,  were  convulsed  with  delight.  We  had 
occasion  here  to  confirm  our  former  impressions — namely,  that 
our  military  marches  aroused  no  interest,  that  unintelligible 
interlocutions  caused  general  amusement,  and  that  songs  in  a 
female  voice,  especially  when  they  attained  the  higher  notes, 
excited  screams  of  laughter.  Laughter,  however,  was  a  sligiit 
source  of  trouble  to  the  Watussi.  It  was  not  supposed  to  be 
"good  form  "  to  laugh,  and  it  was  intensely  diverting  to  watch 
the  franMe  efforts  made  to  conceal  it.  hands  being  placed  qi:i  V.]y 
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over  mouths  in  nrdir  to  hide-  an>  indisrrction.  Then,  aft.r  the 
in  -rrinKnt  had  passrd.  the  riclinqiunts  would  '^a/c  quite  -ravely 
al  thr  .L;raiii(-i'li""c'  horn,  until  a  suspicious  twitchinj,'  at  thr 
corners  'of   th<'   mouth   rendered   a    I  re.h    n.an.euvrin,;,'   of    hands 

nc'-cssary. 

The  erowd  eontinued  to  -row  densi-r  round  tlic  instrument, 
for  the  salety  of  wlneh  1  was  l)e<,nnnin--  to  he.-onic  nervous, 
uhen  hi-,  serene  tn-hness  suddenly  hurled  his  lon^'  staff  into 
the  aren,!,  niakin;^  the  splinteis  fly,  and  endin-,'  the  seance. 

The  Sultan  beinj;  alscj  desirous  of  seeing  the  white  men  do 
some  shootiii;,',  an  iron  pot  was  placed  on  a  stake  and  set  U[) 
at  a  distance  of  i  ;"  metres.  As  I,  as  well  as  otliers  of  rny  com- 
pan>  ,  wire  succcsr,*  id  in  hitting  this  tolerably  easy  mark  several 
tmus  in  succession,  the  plaudits  from  the  crowd  were  great,  and 
innumerable  hands  were  stretched  out   in  congratulation. 

The  Sultan,  fearing  that  he  would  be  beaten  if  he  tried 
!us  skill  from  the  same  point,  approached  within  fifty  paces  of 
the  mark.  His  efforts  were  not  exactly  brilliant,  yet  every 
couipan\-captam  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  faultless 
wa>-  in  which  he  made  ready  and  the  precision  with  which  he 
carried  out  all  the  movements;  he  was  like  an  infantry  man  at 
the  rifle  butts. 

The  Sultan  made  me  a  further  present  of  several  objects  of 
native  industrv.  Vet  the  i)urchase  of  ethnographical  material 
met  with  obstinate  opposition.  However,  after  some  persuasion, 
Msinga  gave  his  permission  for  goods  to  be  bartered,  and  forth- 
with the  whole  population  hastened  from  all  quarters  to  enrich 
t!i-mselves  by  high  prices  for  their  wares.  It  was  principally 
tiirough  Wiese's  efforts  that  we  were  enabled  to  get  together  a 
I'aianda  collection  such  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  Kurope. 
.\t  Nians.i  we  r.'ceived  a  visit  from  Father  Class  and  Father 
Dufays.  of  the  mission  station  of  the  White  Fathers,  who  canu 
along  in  company  with  Dr.  C/ekanowski.  Long  years  of  inti- 
mate intercourse  witli  the  natives  enabled  them  to  give  us  much 
valuable  information  relative  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ruanda. 
The  (lav  li;  fore  tlu)    had    paid   us   a    \ery  delicate  attention  in 
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ihr  shape  of  a  most  woIccuik-  parcel  of  frcsli  tomatoes  and 
vcjjrtablcs.  This  was  a  great  treat,  our  enjoyment  of  which 
oiuld  not  be  adc(]iiatt!y  appreciated  save  by  Europeans  who  h;id 
sullen  d,  like  ourselves,  from  lon^'  deprivation  of  such  luxuries. 

If  we  were  going  to  fulfil  satisfactorily  the  various  tasks  we 
had  set  ourselves,  it  was  now  high  time  that  we  were  once  more 
on  the  move.     .So  we  resolved  upon  an  early  departure. 

The  most  singular  fact  associated  with  our  visit  was  that 
we  never  once  came  face  to  face  with  a  Watussi  woman.  If 
appeared  that  they  had  been  carefully  guarded  in  their  huts  the 
whole  of  the  time,  so  that  they  might  not  meet  the  eye  of  any 
of  the  "  whites." 

When  >.e  took  our  leave  of  the  Sultan,  at  early  dawn  on 
the  I2th  of  August,  it  was  with  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction. 
We  had  been  afforded  an  insight  into  the  court  life  of  a  negro 
prince  and  favoured  with  a  display  of  his  power  such  as  no 
one  had  ever  experienced  previously,  or  would  probably  ever 
experience  again.  When  the  illimitable  power  of  this  Sultan 
has  receded  before  European  influence,  and  when  busy  throngs 
of  traders  encroach  upon  the  haughty  aloofness  of  this  most 
aristocratic  of  all  negro  tribes,  and  the  white  man's  herds  graze 
in  its  pastures,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  value  of  our  remarkable  experience. 

Our  last  day  with  Msinga  brought  about  a  decision  which 
proved  later  to  be  a  most  happy  one,  and  was  due  to  Captain  von 
Grawcrt.  He  had  told  our  botanist,  Mildbraed,  of  the  wealth  to 
be  found  in  the  forest  of  Rugege,  which  clothed  the  marginal 
mountains  of  Lake  Kiwu  between  Niansa  and  Ischangi.  He 
spoke  of  its  tree-ferns  and  of  its  masses  of  begonias,  and  strongly 
advised  him  to  make  an  excursion  in  that  direction.  As  Schubotz, 
the  zoologist,  was  inclined  to  join  in,  this  meant  a  further  split- 
ting-up  of  the  expedition.  So  while  the  main  body  marched  on 
with  von  Grawcrt  towards  the  eastern  bay  of  Lake  Kiwu,  and  met 
with  the  events  which  I  shall  describe  in  the  final  pages,  the  two 
biologists  traversed  the  Rugege  forest  towards  Ischangi,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,   wlience   Grawcrt   was  to   fetch  them 
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oil  111  Ijuats  when  In-  vi^itid  tlia)  jiart  latrr  en  a  tour  of  in- 
.ipcLtioti.  1  will  luiv,  k't  .Miklbrat'd  report  in  hi.i  own  words 
upon  tiu-r  journc)',  wliuli,  tliouj;h  of  short  duration,  was  ricli 
in  till-  rt'sults: 

"After  the  I)rpaking-up  of  tin'  main  caravan,  we  marched 
"!t  towards  the  soiith-uest  on  the  ijth  of  Aujjust.  First  we 
I'ui.-  an  affeelin^'  (anwell  t,.  Msin;,M  and  our  fri  nds  Xanturu 
and  liussissi,  who  liad  apfjeared  to  us  like  forms  from  a 
111)  thical  land  on  that  meiiiorabk-  niorninjj  in  the  camp  before 
tiu;  .\iawan.n,i,'o.  Msin-a  yave  us.  as  t,'uide  and  quartermaster, 
a  youni,'  Mtussi  named  .Miniago.  a  brother  of  tiie  Mtiialc  of 
L.han^M,  wh.  was  to  be  permitted  to  return  io  his  home; 
enmmon  report  had  it  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  court 
t.i  answer  for  various  follies.  Certainly,  the  youn;,'  man's  general 
ai)[)earance  was  not  one  to  inspire  very  great  confidence.  He  was 
long  and  lean,  but  very  coarse-boned.  After  the  many  fme- 
l^oking  Watuales  we  had  seen,  liis  face  appear.-d  of  very 
common  cast  to  us,  and  a  woollen  blanket  which  had  once  been 
rjd  in  col.,ur  did  not  do  much  towards  heightening  his  charms. 
Our  lack  of  confidence,  however,  decreased  by  degrees,  for  he 
proved  himself  an  excellent  courier. 

"  r  doubt  whether  travelling  in  any  part  of  the  world  is 
picasanter  than  in  Africa,  with  good  Wanjamwesi  carriers,  but 
certainly  nowhere  m  Afiica  is  it  more  so  than  in  Ruanda,  wh,  n 
a.-.ompanied  by  a  Mtussi.  .\  short  shann  (consultation)  between 
the  leader  and  the  ,:,!:ujlr,  or  sul)ordinate  chieftain  of  the  district, 
secures  everything  required  in  the  way  of  provisions  or  other 
pressing  need.  Whenever  I  have  had  to  select  a  place  for  en- 
cmipment,  I  have  always  dune  so  with  great  care  and  thought 
;  ^r  special  details.  That  water  should  be  close  at  hand,  that 
t!ie  site  for  the  tents  should  be  level  and  secure  from  inundation 
by  storms,  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  shade  and  vet  a  clear 
nee  view  of  the  country  b,-  obtainable,  are  all  conditions  with 
which  a  camping  place  should  comply  if  comfort  is  desired  after 
a  march.     Mmiago  relieved  us  of  all  trouble  in  this  respect    and 
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rcvi-aled  a  fierfect  Renins  for  pitching,'  upon  the  exact  spots  suit- 
able. It  was  only  necessary  for  us  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  the  tent  was  to  be  pitched,  witli  the  stereotyped  '  nilatigo 
huko''  ('door  there!')  to  be  assured  of  finding  ourselves  snug 
for  another  da)'. 

"And  now  to  the  west,  towards  Lake  Kiwu  !  The  scenery 
differed  entirely  in  character  from  that  to  which  we  had  grown 
arcustomcd  during  our  long  sojourn  at  Lake  Mohasi,  and  re- 
minded us  more  of  South  Mpororo.  Uliilst  the  country  round 
Mohasi  appeared  to  be  a  ina/.e  of  fairly  lofty  ridges,  divided  by 
broad  valleys— a  tableland  traversed  by  numerous  broken  rifts, 
characterised  by  no  typical  mountain  masses— the  landscap<- 
south  of  the  Niawarongo,  about  a  day's  march  from  Msinga's 
residence,  assumed  a  different  aspect.  Numerous  isolated  moun- 
tains rose  above  the  undulating  tracts  of  land,  not  imposing  at 
all  in  their  height,  but  more  hill-like  and  often  strikingly  regular 
in  their  conical  form.  This  mountain  scenery,  however,  came 
to  an  end  on  the  first  day  of  our  march.  On  reaching  the  little 
river  Mhogo  (which,  united  with  the  Rukarara,  forms  the  Nia- 
■varongo)  the  .Shunda  mountain  group  rose  up  in  front  of  us  like 
an  advance  post  of  the  Kiwu  Mountains,  sj)reading  over  the 
broad  papyrus  valley  and  falling  away  in  picturesque  steep,  bare 
declivities. 

"  From  our  line  of  route  one  gained  quite  another  impression 
of  the  margin  of  the  rift-valley  to  that  which  the  traveller  gains 
who  goes  from  Mohasi  or  from  Mpororo  to  the  lake.  On  that 
route  the  road  rises  steadily  and  imperceptibly  until  it  begins 
to  slope  down  to  the  'ditch,'  but  on  our  route  from  the  east  the 
margmal  ridges  appear  like  fair-sized  mountains.  Fond  as  I  am 
of  mountains,  I  must  confess  that  when  I  was  confronted  by 
the  steep  and  rugged-looking  Shunda  th?  idea  of  having  to  sur- 
mount it  seemed  to  promise  so  little  pleasure  that  I  felt  like 
pitching  tents  at  once.  But  Miniago  led  us  round  the  base  into 
the  valley  of  the  Lukondo,  where  we  camoed  la  the  shade  of 
the  mighty  Shunda,  on  its  southern  slopes,  which  were  profusely 
overgrown  with  bananas.     At  night  we  were  favoured  with  an 
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<ni  limiting  puturc:  ,i  t,'ra-.i>  lire  limkr  out  en  the  ri(lijf-(  <imbs, 
silhuiK  ttirii,'  ''"^  iiuuintains  against  a  line  of  fire.  The  t-miKTa- 
turc  was  a  sharp  rcmindrr  that  wc  were  in  the  vicinity  ot  niouii- 
tains,  for  our  thcrinoniclcr  r<i,MStirpd  only  five  dcgret-a  in  thr 
Iiiorniti;;. 

"  \VV  marched  up  the  valley  ol  the  I.ukondo,  wlm  h  at  this 
po'nt  was  strikingly  reniinisient  of  an  Alpine  brook,  at  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  tree  limits.  Its  wat  rs  rushed  framing  along 
between  the  grassy  slopes,  forniinf^  diiiiinutive  falls  over  the 
blocks  of  stone  lying  in  its  bed.  Tlu  n  the  valley  widened  out 
into  a  broad,  richly  cultivated  basin,  enclosed  by  numerous 
summits,  curiously  reminiscent  of  a  piece  of  stage  scenery.  I  fere 
wc  found  a  beautiful  path,  which  led  us  about  half-way  up 
the  basin  to  a  pass  whence  —^  enjoyed  a  view  of  some  of  the 
higher  mountains.  We  then  descended  to  the  Uukarara,  the  other 
great  source  of  the  Niawarongo,  the  young  Nile,  though  at  this 
spot  it  is  merely  a  mountain  spring,  bounding  and  foaming  in 
an  exuberance  of  youthful  glee  over  the  pebblrs  and  stones.  We 
soon  left  It  again,  and  turned  to  the  south-west,  passing  through 
a  short,  narrow  valley,  at  the  end  of  which  wc  pitched  our  camp 
and  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country  near  by  which 
we  had  travelled  and  of  the  forest  hills  we  had  surmounted. 
A  very  stiff  piece  of  climbing,  however,  still  lay  in  front  of  us 
before  we  attained  the  Rugege  forest. 

'"On  the  third  day  of  our  march  we  were  confronted  by  some 
mountains,  whose  bold,  rugged  forms  were  to  us  very  imposing, 
for  our  appreciation  had  not  then  been  blunted  by  the  sight  of  the 
gigantic  volcanoes.  At  a  saddle-shaped  pass-  Katandaganja— 
the  main  climb  was  accomplished,  and  we  soon  •  anie  to  the  water- 
shed that  runs  between  the  Rukarara  and  the  Kiwu,  and  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Congo,  the  road  rising  gradually,  and  sloping 
again  over  the  long-stretching  ridges  down  to  Lake  Kiwu.  What 
we  had  seen  at  the  Toteninsel,  Biikoba,  in  a  small  way,  and  was 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale  at  Kiwu,  showed  itself  again  here— a 
steep,  rough,  and  rugged  descent  towards  the  east  and  a  gentler 
declivity  towards  the  west.     The  Ruanda  plateau  in  a  similar 
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manner  rises  suddenly  over  South  Mpororo,  and  the  marginal 
heights  to  the  west  of  Lake  Kiwu  and  Lake  Albert  Edward 
break  off  equally  abruptly  towards  the  lakes. 

"  We  had  now  to  descend  the  south-west  slope  of  Katan- 
daganja,  face  to  face  with  the  peak  of  Ssekera,  which  rose  up 
before  us  like  a  colossal  cone.  At  its  foot  the  road  wound  round 
another  mountain  mass,  on  the  southern  side  of  which  we  pro- 
posed to  camp.  The  guide  and  a  number  of  the  carriers  havmg 
pushed  further  ahead,  however,  we  crossed  one  brook  more,  which 
was  sparkling  with  clear  crystal  water,  and  pitched  our  tents  on 
the  opposite  side  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  From  a  scenic  point  of 
view  this  camp  had  a  greater  charm  than  any  we  had  hitherto 
fixed  upon.  Below  us  was  the  valley  with  the  little  brook ;  all 
around  us  lay  innumerable  gentle  hill  slopes  and  ridges  leading 
to  a  noble  green  mountain  mass ;  to  the  right,  in  the  background 
of  the  picture,  the  summit  of  Ssekera,  which  from  this  spot  looked 
like  a  broad,  massive  colossus — with  the  hills  covered  with  a 
luxurious  carpet  of  dark  green  brake  fern,  from  which  small  pea- 
fields  stoor*  out  in  sharp  contrast  in  emerald  green  splotches 
round  the       '  scattered  settlements  at  the  entrance  to  the  forest. 

"  Brake  fern  ?  Certainly  ;  exactly  similar  to  that  which  grows 
everywhere  in  Germanv  We  had  already  met  several  very 
pleasant  homely  species  among  Flora's  children — blackberries, 
clovers  {Trifolium  simense  and  usambarense),  willow-herb  {Epi- 
lobium),  a  dog's  tongue  and  sky-blue  forget-me-nots  (cyno- 
glossum),  a  cock's  head  {Plantago  faltnato  Hook  /.),  very  similar 
to  our  big  cock's  head  {PI.  major),  etc.  These  plants  showed  us 
that  we  had  gained  that  region  of  mountain  flora  which  evinces 
such  striking  uniformity  on  all  the  high  tablelands  of  tropical 
Africa,  from  Abyssinia  and  Kilimandscharo  to  the  far-off 
Cameroon  Mountains  in  the  west. 

"  This  mountain  flora  seems  as  it  were  to  cap  the  vegetation  of 
the  steppes  and  the  tropical  forest.  The  bracken  was  richly 
interspersed  with  flowering  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  and 
the  whole  scene  was  full  of  charm  for  the  botanist.  One  growth, 
however,  would  have  awakened  the  interest  of  the  veriest  dullard 
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at  botany— the  loMia  giberroa  Hem.d.,  which  rises  up  like  im- 
mense candles,  often  to  the  hc-ht  of  a  man.     A  powerful  hollow 
stem,  more  like  a  trunk,  bearing  narrow,  reversed,  spear-shaped 
leaves,  40  t(3  50  centimetres  in  len-th,  crowded  together  rosette- 
like, and  above  these  a  long,  thick  spike  of  green,  or  pale  blue 
blossoms,  resembling  immense  cylindrical  sweepers.  The  measure- 
ments  of   one  species   were:    leafless    lower   stem,    2.30   metres- 
leafed   part,    1.25    metres;    spike,    1.85    metres;    together.    5.40 
metres.      Later    I    found   specimens   of   more   than   7   metres   at 
Kw.dschwi.     When    I   first   espied   these   strange   shapes   in   the 
gorge  at  Katandaganja  my  heart  beat  fast  at  the  realisation  of  a 
long-hoped-for  sight,  a  feeling  that  .s  comparable  only  to  that 
of  a  hunter  at  the  first  sight  of  some  rare  gam.-.     Later  on  their 
appearance  was  quite  an  indifferent  everyday  occurrence,  for  they 
are   typical    phenomena  in    all    the   mountainous   districts    from 
Lake  Kiwu  to  Mount  Ruwenzori. 

"Charming  as  this  fertile  and  luxuriant  green  wilderness  of 
brake-fern  was.  however,  the  pleasure  it  afforded  was  marred  by 
the  thought  of  its  origin.  Where  .t  now  covers  the  mountain- 
side, not  long  ago  there  grew  a  proud  forest  of  noble  trees  which 
were  ruthlessly  hacked  and  burned  down  to  make  room  for  a 
tew  miserable  pea-fields.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  wilful 
destruction  could  be  seen  in  all  its  mournful  nakedness  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest-an  utterly  devastated  zone.  A  few  isolated 
giants,  whose  lives  had  for  some  reason  been  spared,  still 
towered  aloft ;  some  still  resplendent  in  all  their  beauty,  others 
stretching  out  their  sterile,  fire-blackened,  or  weather-blanched 
and  withered  trunks  as  if  in  complaint  to  Heaven. 

"  In  further  evidence  of  this  fact  I  quote  the  following  passage 
from  a  report  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Urubengera  Evan- 
gelical Mission  at  Mecklenburg  Creek,  which  happened  to  fall 
into  my  hands : 

'"When  I  arrived  at  this   forest  (Bugonde)  I  experienced  a 

certain     feeling    of    sadness.       You    must    know    that    certain 

patriarchs  "  dwell  here-one  always  more  ancient  and   hoarv- 

headed  than  the  othcrs-who  systematically  devastate  all  that 'is 
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left  of  the  little  wood.  They  fell  the  best  trees,  hew  down  the 
hamboo-canc.  and  burn  away  the  underprowth  ;  consequently,  the 
few  trees  which  are  left  standing  perish  also.  They  then  till  the 
land  and  sow  it  with  peas,  and  proceed  to  impoverish  Ruanda  by 
treating  further  tracts  of  forest  in  the  same  fashion.  If  the 
people  settled  on  this  land  thus  made  arable  and  fit  for  tillage, 
there  would  be  some  sense  in  it ;  but  simply  to  burn  a  bit  of  forest 
away  to  plant  a  few  peas,  and  then  destroy  it  further,  bit  by  bit, 
causes  everyone  regret,  even  though  they  be  not  experts  on 
afforestation  or  sylviculture,  more  especially  in  a  country  so  lack- 
ing in  trees  as  Ruanda.' 

"  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  existence  of  these  '  patriarchs,"  but 
as  to  the  devastation  of  the  forest,  the  missionary,  Roehl,  has 
certainly  not  misrepresented  matters. 

"  The  forest  received  us  into  its  arms,  the  mountain  forest  of 
Rugege,  as  beautiful  as  any  in  Usambara,  or  on  the  Uganda 
Railway,  or  on  the  Mau  plateau  ;  glorious  in  its  splendour  and 
Its  exuberance,  yet  almost  oppressive  in  consequence  of  its  pro- 
fusion of  vegetation  entirely  new  to  us,  which  we  at  first  nearly 
despaired  of  mastering. 

"  As  we  knew  we  could  not  be  far  away  from  the  upper  source 
of  the  Rukarara,  we  decided  to  camp  in  its  vicinity.  We  soon 
found  it,  a  clear  stream  flowing  through  marsh  and  woody  dingle, 
perhaps  only  some  two  or  three  metres  broad  and  thirty  centi- 
metres deep.  On  the  further  side  we  saw  a  hill  covered  with  a 
sort  of  steppe  grass,  fairly  level  at  its  base.  At  first  we  thought 
of  camping  there,  but  as  we  had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  cold 
on  the  previous  night,  and  we  feared  the  strong  radiation  in  the 
open  space,  we  clambered  up  the  hill  and  pitched  our  camp  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest  under  the  protection  of  the  trees.  There 
we  rested— some  forty  metres  above  the  cradle  of  the  sacred  Nile 
and  some  two  thousand  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea— and 
gazed  out  into  the  brilliant  moonlight  towards  the  mountain 
forest,  in  which  the  tops  of  the  trees  showed  up  clear  and 
distinct  in  the  silvery  light.  Then  we  looked  down  at  the  delicate 
shrub  lacery  that  embroiders  the  course  of  the  Rukarara  and  up 
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tlircuj,'!.  the  hiiht  asl.-l.kc  ful.agc  oi  tl.c  ha^.nia,  which  spread 
over  our  table,  to  the  n(«t,imal  sky,  from  which  the  full  moon 
was  shcd.lm-  forth  its  rays  as  cool  and  clear  as  on  a  winter's 
n.trht   at  h„mc.     And   r,o  sounds  around   us  except   at   tin.es  a 
bush-buck  cjiving  tongue,  and  the  chatter  of  the  carriers,  gossipintr 
and    frrc/.n-  round  the  fires  like  ourselves.     Yes.    frce/.inp'     I 
ofton  awak.nrd  durmj;  the  night  from  sheer  cold  in  spite  of  a 
'Icepmg  costume  consisting  of  woollen  stockmgs.  under-clothing 
pyjamas,  doth  cap.  and  two  camel-hair  blankets  for  a  covering' 
In  the  evcnmg  we  drank  grog  made  of  tea  and  whisky  to  warm 
us  up  a  I.ttle.     How  joyfully  we  greeted  the  sun  when  he  brought 
us  a  imle  warmth-never  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees 
atmosphenc  temperature-and  left  us  cold  again  when  he  sank 
once  more  behmd  our  camp  hill  at  about  four  o'clock.     When 
Grawert  and  kandt  were  in  this  part  the.r  washing  water  fro.e 
and  when  the  latter  was  almost  at  the  same  spot  at'he  same  t^^e 

fro  f  I'ri  ""'""'  ""^  '^'  '''''  '^''^^y  '^^^"'^d  -'th  hoar 
fro  .  And  that  was  ,n  an  African  virgm  forest  two  degrees 
south  of  the  Equator!  "i-t.rt.cs 

"Now  let  us  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  slightly  elevated 
camp    quarters,     from    which    we    could    obtain    an    extensive 
panoramu-  v.cw  on  one  s.de-to  the  forest,   and  endeavour  to 
earn  a    .tie  of  .ts  features.     In  comparing  .t  with  a  German 
forest  of  leafy  trees  two  factors  stand  out  clearly,  namely    the 
considerably  greater  variety  and  the  entirely  different  ages  o    the 
rees.     from  this  ,t  follows  naturally  that  the  colouring  of  the 
leafy   crowns  ,s   more   diversified,    though,    generally   speaking 
n^o^sombre  (saving,  of  course,  the  striking  autumnaUints  of  th^ 
C  r„,an  forest),  and  that  the  height  of  the  trees  is  very  different 

ach  single  tree  disappears  is  missing;  the  taller,  fully  grown 
trees  stand  comparatively  free,  so  that  their  croons  a'e  e  the" 
•lu.  e  separated  or  scarcely  come  into  contact  v.h  each  o^er 
Thus  each  one  conveys  a  separate  idea,  as  it  were,  and  the 
d,v,duahty  of  each  tree  stands  out  more  sharply.  Added  t^ 
th.s  there  .s  a  peculiar  characteristic,  which  is  most  apparent  m 
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a  common  but  beautiful  olivi  tree,  Oh.i  Hochstetten  I'.ak.  If 
3Ut;li  J  trie  be  looked  at  from  Wvc  side  or  from  below,  it  is  seen 
that  all  the  larger  boughs,  and  even  th.  larger  bramh.s,  stand 
out  quite  distinct  to  the  eye.  all  the  minor  foliage  crowding  itself 
together  on  the  thinner  branches  at  the  f)criphery  of  the  "crown. 
The  form  uf  such  3  rrown  might  be  remotely  (ornf.ared  with  the 
inflorescence  of  an  umbrella  plant.  To  compUt.-  th.'  picturr 
mention  must  he  m-.Jc  of  the  bcird-moss  on  the  crosvn.  which, 
though  appreciable,  does  no'  accumulate  to  the  extent  of  giving 
the  impression  of  ■  dejected  greybeards.'  as  it  does,  according  to 
Volkens,  on  the  lofty  trees  of  Kiliman.ischaro. 

"  For  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  African  flora,  the  more 
important  trees  and  'ree-shrubs  are  here  enumerated  approximately 
to  the   frequency  with   which   they  are  met:     Olea   Hochslcttfn 
Bak.,  Macaranga  kiUmandscharica  Pax,  Sygyqunn   pnv,foli,nu 
hngl.,    Ol,„ia    Volkensi.    Gilg..    Carapa    grand iflora    J 'awe    et 
Sprague,   Seohoutoma  wacrocalyx  Pat,  Psychotna  ftcoidea  K 
hrause,  Gahmera  coffcotdes  Del.,  Xymalos  usambarens,,  Er, ^l 
Dersan,a  spec,   Polyscias  polyboUya  Harms.,  Cornus  Volkensli 
Harms.,  O.hrta  dertsicoma  Engl,  et  G,lg.  Symphoma  glob:     fera 
lar.afruana  Ves,,ue  (more  on  the  margin  than  in  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  forest).  Peddiea  Fischert  Engl.,  Kuxra  usambarensis  (,U^ 
kapanea    puUhra    G,lg.,    Pygeum   afruanum   Hook    /..    .1/ J.  i 
MtUbraed,^    G.lg.,    and    finally    Hagerua    abyss^nua,    Agau, 
salutfoha  Hook  /..  //.,  „,ins  (L)  Radtk.  rar.  kH.mandsckarna 
Loes.,   which   prefer  the  forest   clearings.     The   following   were 
observed    only    to    the    west    of    the     vatercourse:    Podocarpu. 
usambarensts  P.lger.    P.   spec,    Partrtar.um   MUdhraedn   E„u 
\\e    also    collected    towards    the  west    of    the    forest    Eruace.r 
Hcalhoa   usambarens.s   Engl.,    and   amongst    sparsely   growing 
vegetation    Faurea    usambarensis    Engl.      This    find    was    very 
interesting    from    a    botanical-geographical    point    of    view,    as 
hitherto  It  has  only  been  encountered  in  Angola, 

"Although  the  forest,  as  seen  from  above,  bears  quite  a  differ- 
ent appearance  from  the  forests  of  Germany,  it  has  a  sti'^  mon 
unfamiliar  aspect  when  viewed  from  the  inter.or.  There  is  nothing 
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v.lii(li  rn.ilUili.  ...l-.nnadcs.  f  a  lucili  t..r<  >,t  or  ol  a  forest  dome. 
To  aart.iiiif.»t.iit  l!iis  u.hkI  is  mi[)tr\i<ms  to  the  sun's  rays.      I'hf 
wholr  spaif  from  tin  ^,'fuuml  to  the  t.'ps  of  tin-  trees  is  liUed  with 
an  oxerwiirlmint;  mass  of  j,'rc.  n  ;  no  wood  is  t.i  he  seen,  but  only 
vdit,  luxuriant  folla^,'»■  anfl  soft,  In  riiai tons  sterns.     Tlicrc  arr  fi-w 
sliruhs  in  tin-  true  s<  n>.-  in  tlir  hnisliv^ood  in  which  the  youn(.jir 
l.ramhis   have   li^'nifml;    on   the   icntrary.    a   firofusu'n  of    per- 
iian-nt  {^r.pwtlis  wiiuli  only  li^nify  in  their  mam  stems  may  ho 
iiantioned,  amon^,'  whuli  beautiful   labiatiflorous  specimens  such 
as  /'i,  n,'x/,ii/n.^  arc  |;rominent.     Lovely  species  of  Vernonia  with 
;iur[)li  and  lieliotrojic  blossoms,  reminding  one  t>f  the  liupdtoriiim 
iiinn.ihiHiini,    lar^e    y(  How    Sereciu    and    luxuriantly    blooming 
aranthace;i'  (Mimulopsis)  are  often  found   interlaced   with  other 
t,'rowths,  helping  with  their  soft,  sappy  leaves  to  swell  the  general 
.ualth  of  foliage.      The  most  beautiful  of  the  twining  plants  was 
[.robably   the   reversed   leaf   growth,    He^(;oniu  Mryert  Johannis, 
named  in  honour  of  Hans  Meyer,  which  with  its  shining,  fleshy 
le:ivis  and  gorgeous  vellow-white  blooms  is  an  ornament  to  the 
underwood.     The   nu>st   conspicuous,    however,    is    an   amaranth 
((  \iithula  spec.   \  whi(  h  unfortunately  I  never  saw  in  bloom  ;   it 
forms   great    thickets    and    bowers,    climbs   high   without    being 
e.Nactly  a  liana,  and  hangs  down  again  in  dense,  broad  clusters 
c>r  fcstoi'ns,  making  the  undergrowth  perfectly  impenetrable. 

"Wherever  this  tall  brushwood  leaves  a  little  space,  however, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  ferns,  blossoms,  smaller  amaranths, 
anc!  graceful  blooming  Coleus  and  Plectranthus  species. 

"  Incomparabl)'  rich  and  luxuriant  as  this  forest  is,  it  would  yet 
lia\e  somtthing  oppressive  about  it  in  its  exuberance  if  it  covered 
all  the  hills  and  valltys.  The  chief  charm  of  the  Rugege  land- 
scape consists  rather  in  its  variations  of  wood  and  glade,  its 
grassy  slopes  whuh  clothe  the  lower  valley,  its  dells  and  dales, 
and  the  v.(  ll-wati  nci  f(ns  and  meadows  which  lie  alongside  the 
brooks  and  streams.  The  vales  and  meadows  as  Kandt  saw  them 
must  have  an  indescribable  charm:  when  thousands  of  stemmed 
lobelias  spring  up  from  the  grass — like  gigantic  candles,  and  the 
green  valley  is  buried  for  miles  under  the  heads  of  millions  of 
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white  or  silvery  -coloured   immortelles   {Helichrysum).     VVe 

only  found  witlier.  stems  of  lobelia,  and  the  peculiar  leaf- 
rosettcs  of  the  yu-ii  ^  plants,  wliich  were  not  then  in  bloom.  We 
were  compensated  in  a  small  way  by  finding  some  heather  strewn 
over  with  rose-coloured  blossoms  (£.  rugegensis  Engl.). 

"  The  brooks  themselves  were  adorned  with  a  species  of 
Alchemilla  (Rumex  Steudelii  Hochst.)  and  the  graceful  Hyperi- 
cum lanccolatum  with  extraordinarily  fine  foliage  and  large  yellow 
flowers,  and  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  picturesquely  and 
irreeularly  ramified  stocks  of  Hagenia  abyssmica,  the  Abyssinian 
Kosso  tree,  which  with  its  pinnate  leaves  is  reminiscent  of  the 
so-called  '  Tanners'  Sumac' 

"  Unfortunately  we  were  only  privileged  to  remain  one  week  in 
the  Rukarara  camp.  Our  stock  of  provisions,  for  white  men  and 
carriers  alike,  was  seriously  diminishing.  It  is  true  that  we  might 
have  sent  for  a  further  supply  from  Ischangi,  but  that  would  have 
meant  prolonging  our  stay  to  such  an  extent  that  the  general 
plan  of  the  expedition  would  have  been  upset.  You  may  imagine 
what  it  means  to  the  collector  to  have  to  leave  so  soon  a  mountain 
forest  which  belongs  to  the  richest,  most  luxuriant,  and  fertile 
forest  regions  in  all  Tropical  Africa.  Certainly  our  hearts  were 
not  brimming  over  with  joy  when  on  the  23rd  of  August  we  bade 
farewell  to  a  place  that  had  become  so  dear  to  us.  In  spite  of 
that,  however,  our  botanical  finds  were  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
forest  trees  were  especially  well  represented  Toy  various  material) 
m  our  collection.  This  was  only  rendered  possible  by  my  having 
botaniscd  'with  telescope  and  rifle.'  From  the  paths  in  the 
forest  or  from  some  elevated  standpoint  I  would  range  along  the 
crowns,  aided  by  a  good  prism  glass,  and  when  a  rich-bloomed 
but  somewhat  sparsely  branched  bough  was  found,  I  would  let 
fire.  I  used  nickel-coated,  lead-nosed  bullets  of  the  calibre  of 
the  military  rifle.  In  favourable  cases  the  bough  came  away 
after  t.vo  or,  perhaps,  three  shots  ;  but  when,  although  broken, 
it  still  hung  by  a  few  shreds  of  fibre  to  the  trunk,  the  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition  was  considerable,  and  the  marksman  fell 
into  mild  despair.     In  any  rase,  it  was  the  only  way  possible 
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vvhen  on  excursions,  and  also  when  on  the  march  w.th  the  caravan 
of  obta,n>ng  n^ater.al   from  the  loftier  trees,  and  that    too  "; 
excel  ent  cjuahty  and  in  r.ch  profusion.     Of  course,  it  was  nJce 
sary  to  select  a  bou,h  that  .n  its  fall  would  acta  lly  ^  Lhth; 

trees       A   sharp   look-out   for   blooms   and    fruits   lyintr  on    th  ■ 
.round  was  also  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  tracks  are  exan "n    • 
1  he  shots  ccrtamly  caused  a  fair  amount  of  spi.nterl    and    h; 
specimens  suflered  in  consequence  of  the  small  cal  bre' and 

.otanS;tT^i;j::;::--^--^;>-^.-tedthan. 

buck,    elephants     leopards  •,  ]  '^^  "^"'■^'  ^'■^' '^"^h- 

apes-sa;them  a  d^an  Km  actd  tf  T'"^"  '"'  ^°'"^"^ 
range.  Our  pn.es  in  f  e'w  of  t  r"'  T  """  ''"'  ^•"^'" 
more  satisfactorv       ^t  dusk   h     U    v  .'"^  --rtebrates  were 

parrots  would  whisti^^r:!^:^.:?^  t:^;  ^^l^^  ^ ^  ^  '''' 
places,  and  a  snl^nHi^  f  /,.  ^      ^°  *"''"'  roostmi/ 

».onallv  filled  the  ,J",,    '        ''''''"°'°'"" '■■■'■"''■"''■  ""■'■ 
va,,e,,b..|„„8,„,„„,l,c«„,A/rica„;t:       '  '"'  ""'■" 

over  "ile'::riL"rhS,  t  t  '*"'"""  '"^''  -  -™  "-■' 

the  valley  „f  ,|,e  <,,,,J',?''°"«'      ""'  «»>■  'vd  ,„,„ 
PyramKl-shaped     1  r     uZ"'"';''T""  """  """'"^  •«-'  a 

-  >  b.a,  ja.av  „e;.e,  irjs  rr,,ru;'""d  r-' ^"' 

's  uncertain.     We  oufrht  to  h^v  .j  d^termmafion 
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and  much  other  matter,  but  as  things  were  we  were  following  a 
leader  whose  wish  it  was  to  get  out  of  the  wood.     Miniago  had 
gone  on  m   front  'to  look  after  provender,'  as  he  said;    but. 
truth  to  tell,  his  chief  idea  was  to  escape  from  the  'wilderness.' 
that    district    which    causes    the    inhabitants    of    the    colonised 
parts  of  Ruanda,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  a  feeling  of  uneasiness. 
In  addition  to  this,  as  we  had  run  out  of  water  we  were  compelled 
to  march  much  further  than  was  originally  intended.     The  most 
regrettable  part  of  it  was  that  we  were  approaching  very  near  to 
the  western  edge  of   the   forest,   and   thus   lost   much   valuable 
opportunity  for  collecting  whilst  in  its  depths.     We  arrived  at  a 
small  brook  at  last,   and  after  much  difficulty   found  space  in 
which  to  pitch  two  tents  in  the  narrow,  thickly  vegetated  valley 
surrounded    by    dense,     lofty,    tropical     forest.     It    was    very 
romantic,  but  very  confined. 

"Next  day  we  emerged  from  the  forest,  travelling  throu-h  a 
sparse  vegetation  of  a  w.llow-like  proteace^  (F^urea  usamhar^e.^s 
t-Kgl.)    which  assumes  considerable  dimensions  there,  and  then 
into  the  belt  of  brake-fern  and  forest  desolation.     At  the  little 
river  Nirahindi  we   fell  in  again  with   Miniago.     He  had  pro- 
cured abundant  provisions,  with  palm  ju.ce  for  the  carriers,  and 
had  struck  another  lovely  camping  place.     We  «.  re  three  days- 
march  from  Ischangi  at  this  spot  and  quite  close  to  Kiwu  ;  in  fact 
we  caught   sight  of   the   lake  on   the  first  day.     We  had  just 
crossed  another  hill  when  a  view  of  such  beauty  presented  itself 
to  our  astonished  eyes  that  we  were  compelled  to  stop  and  gaze 
at  It.     The  mountain  ridges  and  hills  dwindled  away  before  us 
receding  ever  farther  and  lower,  to  jut  out  again  like  peninsulas 
on  the  horizon  and  to  rise  up  like  islands  from  a  pale-blue   silverv 
shimmering   surface-the  jewel   of   African    lakes.     Tanganyika 
may,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  appear  more  mawstic.  but  for  a  com- 
bination of  comelmesc  and  magnifudr,  of  peaceful  bays  and  d^ep 
fjords     of   blest   isles    and   sky-toweiing    mountains,    none    can 
rival  Kiwu. 

"We  marched  parallel  to  the  south-east  coast  of  Lake  Kiwu 
for   the  most   part  in    view   of   the   lake,   camped   at   the  brook 
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Kalu„ch.ra.  and  then,  for  ,1...  last  t.m.  befor.-  r.-adun,.  Ischan.. 

wo  had  cxponrncd  smco  starting  away  from  lako  Xutuna    -.nnrt 
from  an  ms,,.n.f.cant  shower  at  Lako  Mohasi.     Th,  tents  had  t 

rt,:'?H    '"  '''  r  ^   '''  ™"'  '''  '°  P"'--  »"^    a  k        t 
an.   and  our  souls  were  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings  of  t. 
esser   ra.ny   season   which   was  approaching,   so  spo.lt    nd   we 

-ome  w.,h  the  unint..rrupted  fine  weather  of  the  d  y'  se  s!:'   T„ 

as  he  was  dcs.ro.  of:i;:^:tr---'^^'>-P-'^..-. 
Au  Jt:'    Nrle'endlf'"'^   °"^°"  ^"^'""   °"   ^'^   ^'^'^   "^ 

Whilst  the  events  just  described  were  tak.ng  place    U„.. ,        , 
I  were  pushing  on  towards  k'iw,.    ,  '"k  piace,  V\  „.s,>  and 

r-  ^  lowaras  Kiwu,  accompanied  bv  rant:.;„  , 

Grawert.     On  our  first  ^,   ■  ,  p<»'"t^u  oy  Lapta.n  von 

our  wealth  of    n  -s^k  a  dec"^d     °"'  ?°"'  ''='"^^  ^  ^^^^ 

-aller  and   w  akt  ^^ats  77  .'' -'^  ""^  ""^^^^^   ^^  -- 

-austed    an.„::;r  ■r^Xl.tns.S::^   dHa'a^^tr^   "' 
short  our  dav's  marrK      u  ,  ^'    ^"^    '''"s  cut 

pan,es  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  '  '"  '^°"" 

tact.cs.    the  obstruction  occurred   eirii.-r  ^n   »u 
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on  tlir  fiirtlKT  side,   partly  by  means  of  canoes  and  partly  by 
liand  labour. 

The  camp  had  to  be  set  up  close  to  the  bank,  and  was  nearly 
encircled  by  the  winding  of  the  river.  This  was  a  circumstance 
of  bitter  regret  to  us  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  whole  river 
valley  was  filled  with  the  densest  mist,  it  being  only  possible  to 
see  a  few  j.accs  off.  The  thermometer  indicated  six  degrees 
(Celsius),  and  both  men  and  beasts  suffered  severely  from  the  cold. 
Still  the  sun,  which  was  emer!,'ing  from  behind  the  mountams, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  toilsome  mountain  journey  thawed  us 
again,  and  by  the  time— about  noonday— we  had  reached  K  ^na, 
where  Dr.  Kandt  had  enclosed  an  estate,  the  hardships  of"  the 
early  dawn  were  forgotten. 

Kagira  is  a  back  settlement  differing  in  very  slight  respects 
Irum  an  aboriginal  village.  It  lies  deep  down  m  the  valley, 
close  to  the  narrow  mountain  stream  Mashiga,  surrounded  by 
hills.  Vainly  one  wonders  why  Kandt  chose  just  this  one  par- 
ticular spot  for  his  abode,  though  it  is  said  that  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Msinga's  father,  Luabugiri 
which  lies  close  by,  was  the  attraction  that  kept  him  there. 

At  noon  next  day  we  sighted  from  afar  the  deeply  indented 
fjords  of  Lake  K.wu.  After  a  steep  descent  from  the  hamlet  of 
Buiondc  to  the  banks,  we  encamped  under  shady  trees  on  the 
eastern  pomt  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence that  the  first  inlet  with  which  we  came  in  contact  had  been 
christened  Mecklenburg  Creek  by  Dr.  Kandt  some  years  pre- 
viously. 

The   lake   is  conspicuously  northern   in   its  character  on   the 
eastern  sule,  for  the  bays  and  creeks  cut  deeply  into  the  land 
winding  between  the  towering  mountain  sides,  which  are  some- 
times i.fjoo  metres  in  height. 

The  air  appeared   disproportionately   warm   to   us  after  the 
temperature  to  which  we  had  previously  been  accustomed,  but  the 
Neater,  which  permanently  averages  about  25  degrees  (Celsius) 
exercises  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  surroundings.     Crocol 
d.les  are  not  met  with  in  Lake  K.wu,  so  we  lost  no  time  in 
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abandoning  ourselves  to  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  swim,  a  pleasure 
whirh  had  long  brcn  denied  us. 

Our  twenty-three  boats— dug-out  canoes— manned  by  six  or 
eight  rowers,  according  to  size,  lay  concealed  in  the  sedgy  reed- 
grass  waiting  to  bear  us  across  the  lake  to  Kissenji.  The  boats 
are  approximately  ten  metres  in  length  with  a  small  drau-ht. 
and  are  very  narrow.  There  is  barely  sufficient  room  on  the  seats 
for  the  two  rowers,  who  drive  the  canoes  through  the  water  like 
arrows  with  their  powerful  arms,  using  hear»-shaped.  carved 
paddles.  As  the  excessively  narrow  boats  naturally  allow  only 
the  most  indispensable  loads  to  be  w.->.ter-borne,  the  mam  caravan 
had  to  direct  its  steps  to  Kissenji  along  the  eastern  coast  under 
the  leadership  of  Czeczatka  and  Weidemann. 

In  the  evening,  which  turned  ont  clear  and  still,  I  made  a 
short  farewell  excursion  alone  to  the  centre  of  the  lake  m  a 
folding  boat.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  black  forms  of  the 
natives  squatting  on  the  hills  round  about,  I  might  have  imagined 
that  I  was  gliding  over  the  waters  of  a  lake  in  my  native  land. 

We  were  awakened  in  the  early  morning  by  the  loud  cries  of 
the  oarsmen  and  carriers,  so  that  the  notes  of  the  unkindly  bugle 
which  generally  broke  our  morning  sleep  were  rendered  super- 
fluous. 

Thanks  to  the  rehearsal  of  the  previous  day,  the  stowage  of 
all  loads  was  got  through  in  comparative  comfort,  and  the  signal 
for  general  departure  was  given  by  seven  o'clock.  We  waved  our 
hands  to  the  marching  caravan  on  the  banks,  and  then  our  flotilla 
set  out  on  the  voyage. 

With  the  water  foaming  at  our  bows,  and  with  the  character- 
istic songs  of  the  b<,h,in„  (oarsmen)  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  spc  d 
alcjng  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  cool  morning, 
and  It  was  not  until  the  sun  b-gan  to  gild  the  mountain  tops  that 
a  grateful  warmth  made  itself  felt.  And  so  the  hours  flew  on. 
The  creek  widened  out,  and  we  reached  open  water,  where  a  sharp 
bree/e  set  in  and  retarded  the  less  well-manned  boats.  Choppv, 
unfriendly  waves  splashed  up  against  the  sides  and  drenched  the 
occupants.      We  saw  very  few  water-fowl,  and  it  was  only  new 
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and  then  tliat  a  pair  of  fox-geese  flew  up  from  the  pcbbl>  l)anks. 
The  singing  graduall)  stojiped,  and  only  the  measured  beat  •>( 
the  paddles  in  the  water  broke  the  stillness. 

We  took  three  days  to  cross  the  lake,  resting  for  a  short  time  on 
Mugarura  Island,  and  again  at  the  Mhoro  Falls,  wf.ich  drop  into 
t!ie  lake  in  high  cascades.  At  length,  on  the  19th  of  August,  we 
were  close  to  Kissenji.  At  first  we  could  only  ha/.ily  discern  its 
outlines  on  account  of  the  mist  which  again  obscured  the  scene. 
Then,  after  a  little,  the  outline  took  shape,  and  grew  into  trim 
houses,  whose  white  colouring  made  them  look  pretty  and  cheerful 
in  the  sunshine.  Then  further  on  we  saw  the  grass  roofs  of  a 
long,  extensive  town,  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  closed  in  by 
the  bamboo  huts  of  our  cantonment,  and  the  western  by  tlie 
station  and  the  guard  house.  A  street,  as  straight  as  an  arrow 
and  fringed  with  eucalyptus  trees,  which  ran  along  the  bank  of 
the  lake  like  a  marine  parade,  connected  the  township  with  the 
station.  It  was  not  long  bctore  we  made  out  our  lodgings,  a 
charming  little  house,  whitewashed  and  with  a  gr.iss  roof,  from 
which  my  country's  banner  was  waving  a  greeting  to  us  ;  it  was 
encircled  by  a  trimly  kept  garden  richly  grown  with  bananas  nnd 
gay  flowers,  and  had  only  been  co:npleted  a  few  days  earlier. 
A  "tea-house,"  finished  in  the  same  style,  beckoned  to  us  invit- 
ingly from  the  hill. 

In  honour  of  our  arrival  the  whole  town  was  gaily  decorated 
with  flags,  or,  rather,  with  substitutes  for  flags— red,  blue,  and 
white  cloths,  also  gaudily  painted  Kanga  (coloured  stuffs  much  in 
favour  for  wearing  apparel,  and  therefore  useful  as  barter  goods\ 
whicli  waved  on  all  the  houses.  The  entire  house  fronts,  too.' 
were  ornamented  with  gaudy  fabrics,  and  gave  the  town  a  really 
u-^tive  appearance. 

Kissenji  is  the  north-western  military  post  of  the  German  Fast 
Air.can  Territory.  Like  its  Belgian  neigiibour,  which  is  twenty 
minutes'  distance  away  by  boat,  it  lies  in  the  T.rnton,  contest^ 
tliat  is  to  say.  in  the  Belgian-German  boundary  territory  the 
ultimate  apportionment  of  which  has  yet  to  be'  diplomatically 
determined. 
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The  dovclopmcnt  of  Kisscnji  is  ama/inp.  In  1906  the  town 
consisted  merely  of  a  few  native  huts.  In  order  to  map  out  the 
new  roads  which  had  to  he  made  Captain  von  Grawert  and 
Lieutenant  I'llrich  had  to  rut  their  way  with  axes  throu-1,  the 
densest  brushwood.  And  at  the  tunc  of  our  visit,  after  but  an 
interval  of  twelve  months,  one  was  astonished  to  see  there  a 
flourishing  and  daily  gtowing  trading  centre  with  a  population 
of  eight  hundred  i)cople  and  eighty  Du/t,!,"  in  which  brisk 
business  was  always  going  on.  1  he  development  of  this  place 
IS  primarily  attributable  to  the  energy  and  the  astute  policy  of 
Lieutenant  Knecht,  who  took  over  the  administration  of  the 
town  soon  after  it  was  laid  out,  and  affords  another  striking 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  German  olTicer  when  he  is  allowed 
a  free  hand  for  the  e.xcrcise  of  his  power  and  abilities. 

After  our  prolonged  period  of  tent  life  it  w.as  almost  like 
being  in  a  large  city  again.  The  dejection  of  the  carriers  soon 
changed  to  a  state  of  cheerfulness,  and  perpetual  applications  for 
advances  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  up  their  out- 
ward appearance,  which  had  naturally  suffered  from  neglect  on 
the  route. 

We  took  supper  in  the  company  of  Father  Superior  Bar- 
thelemy  and  some  of  his  brethren  at  the  little  tea-house  which 
from  ns  commanding  position  offered  a  magnificent  view  over  the 
whole  northern  inlet  of  the  lake  and  across  the  volcanic  chain 

A  few  hours  later  our  land  caravan  came  in,  with  everything 
m  good  order,  under  the  safe  conduct  of  the  non-commissioned 
officer  and  my  servant. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  detail  to  be  seen  to  and  arran-ed 
before  we  could  contemplate  special  visits  round  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kissenu,  to  the  islands  of  the  lake,  the  Bugoie  Forest,  the 
volcanoes,  etc. 

We  dismissed  the  Wahaia  carriers  of  Bukoba.  who  had  till 
then  rendered  faithful  service  to  the  caravan  and  kept  in  perfect 
health  m  spite  of  the  shortness  of  bananas,  which  constitute  their 
main  diet.     In  their  place  wc  found  two  hundred  fresh  carriers 

•  liu^a,  store  or  shop. 
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waiting  for  us,  who  came  from  Tanganjika,  chictly  Mai.itina,  and 
who  had  been  secured  through  the  mediation  of  Captam  (iurinj,' 
in  I  djidji.  We  still  had  an  abundant  supi)ly  of  stores  and 
provisions.  Two  thousand  loads  were  sturcd  up  here  to  meet  all 
requirements,  and  we  had  sixty  oxen  and  six  hundred  goats  in 
our  possession. 

The  night  which  followed  was  nearly  fatal  to  a  successful 
continuance  of  our  e.xpediti"n.  Through  the  carelessness,  of  a 
carrier  a  house  behind  the  depot  in  which  the  whole  of  the  loads 
and  all  the  valuable  instruments  were  lying  caught  fire  and  was 
burnt  down.  We  had  hardly  laid  ourselves  down  to  slerp  when 
we  were  roused  by  shoutings  and  the  sounding  of  the  fire 
signal.  Clad  only  in  pyjamas,  we  made  for  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flagration at  the  double.  The  Askari  and  the  carriers  were  all 
flocking  to  it,  and  by  working  hard  together,  and  incessantly 
flooding  the  thatched  roof  of  the  maga/.inc,  our  efforts  to  avert 
the  threatened  disaster  were  eventually  successful. 

Grawert  sailed  off  on  the  22nd  of  August  to  the  south  end  of 
the  lake  in  order  to  inspect  the  post  at  Ischangi.  We  ourselves 
spent  the  day  in  paying  a  visit  to  Ngoma,  the  neighbouring  Bel- 
gian post,  whose  leader,  Lieutenant  Ogg,  had  come  to  greet  us 
on  the  previous  day.  We  were  welcomed  in  the  most  amiable 
fashion,  and  here  we  received  our  first  experience  of  the  lavish 
Belgian  hospitality,  for  which  we  had  good  reason  to  be  very 
grateful  in  later  months.  Ngoma  cannot  be  crmpared  in  any 
way  with  Kissenji.  It  has  a  depressing  influence,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  officers'  house,  which  was  in  course  of  erection  at 
the  time,  it  consisted  only  of  miserable  thatched  huts.  It  shares 
with  Kissenji  a  position  in  the  debatable  territory.  The  powers 
of  authority  vested  in  the  officer  stationed  at  Ngoma  are  very 
small,  and  are  limited  to  the  place  itself  and  the  immediate  sur- 
rounding district.  It  forms  part  of  the  Russisi-Kiwu  district, 
and,  like  Kissenji,  is  built  entirely  on  lava,  which  also  forms  the 
building  material  for  the  majority  of  the  houses. 

Kissenji  possesses  an  excellent  climate,   for  by  virtue  of  its 
i,5CX3  metres  altitude  above  the  sea  level  all  enervating  heat  is 
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bannheH.  Thr  natural  m.ln.ss  prtvalrnt  in  ronscqucnc-  makrs 
a  v.s.t  tlu-re  a  very  agreeablo  r.vp.ru-nc,-.  Th,.  n.an  wlu,  has  this 
placr  allotted  to  h.m  for  h.s  sphere  of  activity  draws  a  pri/e  In 
front  are  the  sw.rlmg  breakers  ot  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
(entral  African  lakes,  framed  m  by  banks  which  fall  bark 
■steeply  from  th.-  rut,-ed  ma.ses  of  rock;  at  the  rear  the  stately 
summits  of  the  e.^jht  V.runga  volcanoes.  Truly  he  who  has  once 
son  this  delightful  spot,  and  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
view  th.'  no.;turnal  skie.  when  illuminated  bv  the  t,dowm.,  l,lo„d- 
n-d  col..urs  reflected  by  the  flowing  lava  of  the  active  crater  of 
Namlagira.  has  added  a  pearl  to  the  tr.-asure  chest  of  his 
memories,  inalienable  for  life. 

A  more  grandiose  spectacle  still  await.d  us  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th  of  August.  It  was  glowing  red  m  the  heavens  as  far 
as  one  could  see,  and  the  mighty  crater  of  Xamlagira  was 
hund.Tmg  prodigiously.  Fireworks  of  glowing  rock  and  st.,n;. 
lashed  up  high  m  the  air.  A  column  of  smoke,  illuminated 
brightly  by  the  fiery  reflection  of  the  outbreak,  rose  slowly  up  into 
dizzy  heights,  and  then  expanded  mushroom-like  for  many  miles 
around.  We  stood  long  admiring  this  natural  phen..menon,  over- 
come by  Its  majesty,  until  the  gradual  fading  of  the  glow  in- 
dicated the  end  of  the  eruption. 

^  The  delightful  recollection  of  this  scene  was  rudely  dispelled 
t.ie  next  day.  for  a  Job's  messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that  a 
mad  caravan  with  its  various  loads  organised  for  our  benefit  had 
been  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  Ruanda  aboriginals.  Captain 
Oraw-ert  being  still  away,  measures  for  regaining  possession  had 
o  remam  m  abeyance.  However,  an  energetic  protest  despatched 
to  Msinga  soon  brought  about  the  desired  result.  We  were 
quickly  placed  in  possession  of  the  complete  mail  from  Furope 
and  all  the  plundered  goods.  The  ringleader  of  the  attack 
however,  met  with  a  heavy  punishment.  Msinga  had  him  seized, 
and  then  pierced  through  w.th  a  sharp  stake  before  the  eyes  of 
he  people.  The  body  of  the  robber  was  then  exposed  for  weeks 
t^  serve  as  an  example  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  ruler  of 
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After  Raven's  successful  tour  in  the  Bugoic  Forest,  on  which 
he  had  been  accompanied  by  the  Batwa  people,  he  and  I  under- 
took a  boat  journey  to  two  small,  easily  accessible  islands,  which 
at  one  time  served  the  aboriginals  as  burial  places,  and,  doubtless, 
still  do.  We  proposed  to  assist  our  anthropologist  to  obtain  a 
collection  of  skulls.  We  found  skulls  and  skeletons  there  in 
large  numbers,  and  some  of  them  had  roots  of  trees  growing 
through  them.  One  skull  had  roots  spreading  through  both  the 
eye-sockets,  and  presented  a  very  curious  appearance.  On  the 
smaller  of  the  islands  we  discovered  the  corpse  of  a  woman, 
scarcely  decomposed,  and  bound  in  a  humped-up  attitude  to  a 
tree.  One  of  the  oarsmen  averred  that  the  woman  had  been 
carried  there  after  her  death,  yet  we  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
this  assertion,  as  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  unfaithful  women 
and  girls  in  that  country  arc  surrendered  to  a  living  death  before 
confinement  as  the  penalty  of  their  infidelity. 

Weiss  and  Kirschstein  joined  us  again  via  the  mission  station 
of  Njundo  a  few  days  later,  after  their  exhausting  but  successful 
survey  and  geological  investigations. 

Both  of  them  had  found  themselves  in  a  critical  position  at 
times,  as  in  journeying  from  Mohasi  to  Kisscnji  they  had  used 
a  route  which  turns  off  into  territory  where  the  Watussi  and  the 
European  influence  is  not  yet  widespread.  Weiss  chose  this 
route  in  order  to  complete  his  surveys,  in  spile  of  the  Resident's 
advice  to  the  contrary.  He  reported  to  me  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

"The  Wahutu  here  respected  the  authority  of  the  Watussi 
but  little,  and  just  as  little  did  they  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  us  (Europeans).  In  addition  to  this  unconcfiiatory  atti- 
tude on  their  part,  they  happened  to  be  celebrating  their  harvest 
festival  and  were  nearly  always  intoxicated,  and,  in  consequence, 
m  very  bellicose  mood.  All  we  required  from  them  was  provisions 
for  our  caravan  and  a  guide  in  return  for  good  payment. 

"  Our  guide,  whom  we  had  commissioned  from  the  last  camp- 
mg  place,  had  been  rendered  incapable  in  consequence  of  his 
having  fallen  m  with  a  good  friend  on  the  road,  whom  he  had 
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deprived  of  his  well-filled  pombe  jug.      He  had  then  refreshed  his 
inner  man  so  generously,  that  he  afterwards  just  staggered  to  and 

fro  in  a  drivelling  condition  in  front  of  the  caravan,  to  the  great 
joy  of  our  carriers. 

"The  Wahutu  misunderstood  our  friendly  intentions,  how- 
ever, and  began  to  yell  and  bellow  war  cries,  which  resounded 
from  village  to  village,  and  after  a  very  short  interval  we  could 
see  the  natives  streaming  in  great  bodies  towards  us  from  the 
valleys  and  the  hill  slopes,  armed  wth  spears  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

"  By  daylight  we  could  easily  have  held  them  in  check  with 
our  half-dozen  rifles,  but  we  should  have  found  it  impossible  to 
defend  ourselves  against  a  crushing  night  attack. 

"  The  warriors  assembled  on  the  summit  opposite  our  quarters. 
We  could  observe  the  village  elders  holding  council  together. 
Detachments  had  already  been  sent  off  down  the  slopes  In  the 
direction  of  our  camp.  I  decided  then,  in  order  to  prevent  anv 
bloodshed,  to  approach  them,  attended  only  by  my  interpreter, 
in  order  that  I  might  treat  with  them. 

"  Having  proceeded  half-way— I  had  ordered  the  Askari  back 
to  the  camp  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  accompany  me— I  com- 
manded my  interpreter  to  call  out  to  the  natives  assembled  on 
the  hill  that  I  entertained  none  other  than  friendly  intentions. 
They  might  know  this  by  my  being  perfectly  unanned.  !  chal- 
lenged them  to  bring  their  elders  along  to  confer  with  me. 

"  For  a  considerable  time  they  made  no  sign.  It  was  a  highly 
critical  situation,  especially  as  the  people  had  crept  round  me  on 
the  declivities,  and  were  covering  me  with  their  bows.  My  only 
comfort  lay  in  the  knowledge  that  the  arrow    were  not  poisoned 

"At  last  one  of  the  village  chiefs  advanced  towards  me  un- 
armed, like  my.self.  I  advanced  a  few  paces  to  meet  him,  and 
greeted  him  with  a  firm  shake  of  the  hand.  This  sealed  peaceful 
relations,  and  in  an  hour's  time  we  had  received  our  needed  stores 
and  also  a  gu;de  in  a  fit  condition   for  service." 

After  Schubotz  and  Mildbraed  had  also  returned  from  their 
explorations  in  Rugege,   travelling  together  with  Grawert   from 
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Ischangi  to  Kissenji,  we  were  all  united  again  with  the  exception 
of  Czekanowski. 

Our  union  was  but  a  short  one,  however,  and  served  mainly 
to  arrange  our  latest  collections  and  to  plan  fresh  excursions, 
which  were  calculated  for  a  period  of  about  a  month  each. 

Whilst  Weiss  and  Kirschstein  started  off  for  surveying  and 
geological  purposes  at  the  northern  point  of  the  lake  and  to  the 
volcanic  districts  lying  westward  of  V'irunga,  Raven,  Wiese, 
Grawert,  Knecht,  and  myself  prepared  for  a  trip  to  Lake  Bolero. 
From  there  we  three  members  of  the  expedition  were  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  eastern  volcanoes  and  the  Bugoie  Forest.  Mildbraed 
and  Schubotz  returned  to  Lake  Kiwu,  with  which  they  were 
fascinated,  and  where  the  virgin  island  of  Kwidschwi,  and  the 
biological  study  of  the  'ake  in  general,  promised  them  work  of 
an  extremely  interesting  nature.  The  following  chapter  from 
the  pen  of  the  zoologist  will  convey  some  idea  of  their  impres- 
sions of  the  expanse  of  water  and  of  their  experiences  on  the 
lake. 
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CHAPTER   V 


LAKE   KIWU   AND   ITS   ISLANDS 

Our  first  view  of  Lake  Kiwu.  on  the  way  to  Ischangi,  after  a 
series  of  exhausting  marches  through   Ruanda  and  the  Rugege 
I- crest  filled  us  with  enthusiasm.     The  sight  of  a  vast  expanse 
of  water  after  long  travels  by  land  and  on  foot  has  ever  since 
the  days  of  Xenophon  impressed  the  traveller  with  a  sense  of 
freedom,  and  something  of  the  joy  of  his   lo.ooo  Greeks  when 
they  cried  "The  sea!    The  sea !  "  was  experienced  bv  us  as  Lake 
K.wu    came    into    view.      Kandt's    description    of    its    beautiful 
Mtuation,  its  splendid  scenery  and  grand  climate,  coupled  with 
the  talcs  of  German  officers  who  had  been  there,  had  prepared 
us  ai.d  given  us  a  foretaste  of   the  treat  in  store   for  us.     For 
weeks  we  had  spoken  and   dreamt  of  it.      Lake  Kiwu  was  our 
first    important   goal,    where   we   all   hoped   to  achieve  scientific 
success.     The  first  thing  that  we  saw  was  the  largest  of  its  little 
mlets,   and  named  "Mecklenburg  Creek"  by  Kandt.     Hilltops 
and  summits  lay  around  covered  with  banana  groves,   pea  and 
bean  plantations,  bearing  witness  to  the  industry  of  the  Waluitu 
people,   who  live   densely   massed  together  there.      Light  mists 
hung  over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  concealing  the  more  distant 
iclands.      The  rays  of   the   sun  scintillated   here  and    there   on 
gently  rippling  wavelets,   and  the  roseate  tints  of  the  morning 
sky,  the    resh  green  of  the  banks  on  the  lake,  and  the  emerald, 
gleaming  water  made  a  lovely  picture. 

Lake  Kiwu  is  the  last  discovered  of  the  large  Central  African 
lakes.  Vague  rumours  of  its  existence,  it  is  true,  date  back  to 
the  sixth  decade  of  last  century.  They  are  accredited  to  the 
Arabs  who  traded  in  slaves  and  ivory  to  Tanganjika  and  with 
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whom  Livingstone  canu-  in  contact  at  Ldjidji.  But  these  reports 
Ifd  to  (Xtri-nicly  dim  cnnc('[)ti<ins  of  the  lake,  and  it  was  restrved 
for  Count  Got/en  to  gain  the  lirst  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
proportions  and  character.  Tlie  count  visited  it  on  his  journey 
across  Africa  in  the  year  1894,  and  navigated  its  northern  end 
as  far  as  Mugarura  Island.  Dr.  Richard  Kandt  explored  the 
lake  more  thoroughly  in  the  years  i<Si;S-i(>ji,  and  Kandt's  topo- 
graphical survey  was  finally  completed  by  the  German  Congo 
Boundary  Commission.  Ample  data  concerning  Kiwu  are  to  be 
found  in  "  Statements  from  the  German  Protectorates,  19^)4," 
from  the  pen  of  Captain  a.  D.  Herrmann  and  in  Kandt's  "Caput 
Nili."  Only  the  most  essential  facts  concerning  it  need,  there- 
fore, be  given  here. 

According  to  Weiss's  estimate  the  lake  lies  at  a  level  of 
1,500  metres  above  the  sea,  high  up  at  the  end  of  the  Central 
African  rift-valley.  It  is  loi  kilometres  in  length  and  50  kilo- 
metres broad.  The  shores  are  extraordinarily  cleft  and  rifted, 
so  that  often,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  they  are  strongly 
reminiscent  of  northern  fjords.  The  lake  itself  is  framed  in 
by  innumerable  mountain  crests  and  summits  which  rise  to  2,800 
metres  and  form  ridges.  Those  in  closest  proximity  are  bare, 
either  steppe  or  arable  land.  Somewhat  farther  away  glorious 
and  stately  forests  take  their  place.  In  addition  to  its  rugged 
shores  this  lake  .;  characterised  by  its  wealth  of  large  and  small 
islands.  The  shores  are  only  sparsely  covered  with  sedge  grass 
and  rushes,  and  are  mostly  shingly  and  incrustated  with  lime. 
These  incrustations,  which  point  to  a  higher  sea-level  in  former 
years,*  sometimes  gle.im  out  white  from  amongst  the  greenery 
of  the  wooded  island  banks.  Another  characteristic  of  K.wu  is 
the  hot  springs  which  are  found  on  the  north-eastern  shore  on 
the  peninsula  of  Irungatscho.  Their  temperature,  according  to 
Kirschstein's  measurements,  rises  to  ;2  degrees  (Celsius).  They 
apparently  form  an  attraction  for  f\sh,  for  in  their  vicinity  the 
primitive  nets  and  baskets  of  the  natives  are  often  met  with. 

•  Kirschstein  discovered  that  these  formations  rise  as  high  as  eight  metres  above 
the  present  surface  level  of  the  lake. 
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The  original  formation  of  the  lake  appears,  aciordinfj  to 
(  ur  pjologists,  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  formation  of 
the  Virun^'a  volcanoes.  At  an  earlier  period  a  water  hasm  whi(  h 
was  united  with  the  present  Lake  Albert  Edward  is  supposed  to 
have  been  divided  through  volcanic  action,  and  then  so  daninud 
up  that  it  found  an  outlet  for  itself  southwards  in  tlie  shape 
ul  the  present  Kiver  Russisi.  Thi'  li.irriK.ny  which  exists  betvsee  n 
the  fossilised  molluscs  found  by  Kirschstein  in  the  crustaceous 
formations  and  those  stili  found  at  Lake  Albert  Edward  may 
be  taken  as  confirming  this  theory,  as  well  as  that  the  entiic 
riparian  land  watered  by  the  Rutschuru  north  of  the  volcanoes 
is  an  old  sea-floor;  the  fossilised  shell  banks  and  numerous  sea 
siiingle  deposits  arc  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

We  had  some  little  knowledge  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Lake 
Kiwu,    through    statcmmts    which    Kandt    had    afforded,    wh<  , 
amongst  other  material,  presented  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
piscifauna   to   the   Zoological    Museum   of    Herlin.      It   was   our 
duty  now  to  endeavour  to  augment  and  complete  the  observations 
already  made,  especially   with  regard   to  the   lower  organisms. 
As  the  time  at  our  disposal  was  comparatively  limited,  it  was 
naturally  n-^t  in  our  power  to  make  a  really  exhaustive  explora- 
tion of  the  lake.     The  biological  investigation  of  a  great  water 
basin  necessitates  months  and  years  according  to  the  degree  of 
thoroughness  aimed  at ;   for  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  area 
to  be  explored  but  that  the  ()ualitative  and  quantitative  synthesis, 
which    vary    according  to   the   days    and   seasons   of    the  year, 
necessitate    frequent   experiments.      TIius   there   are   only   a    few 
European   lakes  which   we   know  thoroughly    from  a  biological 
point  of  view,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  assert  this  of  the  African  lakes.     All  our  knowledge 
of  them  so  far  can  only  be  termed  superficial  at  the  best,  and 
is   proportionate  to  the  brief  t,.,  .-  devoted   to  their  study  and 
the  lack  of  methodical  research.     Yet  these  superficial  examina- 
tions are,  in  their  way,  very  valuable,  is  they  emanate  from  quite, 
or  nearly,  unknown  distiicts,  and  they  furnish  us  at  least  with 
knowledge    of    a    general    character    respecting    the    regions    in 
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qu«stion.  Our  isit  to  tht  isl  ,nds  of  Lake  Kiwu  was  a  matter 
of  yrcal  importance  l^-iausr  thry  he  exactly  «.n  ihr  boundary 
lint-  Ixtwcfn  til.'  tvM.  'jridl  divisions  of  tiu  <..nlin<  nt,  m>  i-ntinly 
different  in  chararter,  tht  western  forest  zone  and  the  eastern 
ste()[)e   /one. 

I  or  these  reasons,  therefore,  Lake  Kiwu  marked  an  exeeed- 
int,'ly  important  point  in  our  [.ropjraniinr,  and  ahiiost  immediately 
after  uur  arrival  at  Kissen)i  we  started  making  excursions  on 
the  lake  in  our  litMe  fi.lding  boats.  We  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  dynamite  for  fishmj;  purposes. 
Althoui,'h  in  a  general  way  such  a  method  of  fishinp  is  to  be 
condemned,  it  may  stronj,'ly  be  recommended  for  purely  scientific 
purposes.  No  other  method,  whetfier  angling,  net-,  or  basket- 
fishing,  ( an  give  such  satisfactory  results.  Just  the  factor  which 
renders  this  method  "  talM.o  "  for  professional  fishermen—namely, 
tlie  killing  of  young,  insuffic  ,tly  developed  fish— makes  it  of 
the  gre  'est  value  to  the  zoologist,  for  in  this  very  way  he 
learns  i.  distinguish  the  younger  forms  of  species  from  those 
fully  developed,  from  which  they  often  differ  considerably  in 
colour  and  shape.  Dynamite,  too,  is  most  serviceable  in  bringing 
those  fish  to  the  surface  which  maintain  a  hidden  existence  at 
tlie  bottom,  amongst  stones  and  plants,  and  thereby  elude 
ordinary  fishing  methods.  The  quantity  of  fish  captured  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  blasting  material  employed  and  the 
plenitude,  or  otherwise,  of  fish  life  in  the  waters  worked,  yet  it 
always  falls  short  of  an  average  catch  with  the  net. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  my  first  experiment  with 
dynamite  caused  me  a  ceitain  degree  of  uneasiness.  Weiss  was 
the  only  one  of  us  who  had  had  any  experience,  and  that  he 
had  almost  forgotten.  I  selected  with  great  care  a  fuse  of 
ample  length,  about  U)  centimetres,  which  had  to  be  attached 
to  a  bomb  weighing  sonic  50  grammes;  so  that,  whatever  liap- 
pened,  I  could  get  well  away  from  the  sphere  of  action  before 
the  explosion  occurred.  Accompanied  by  my  "boy,"  Ali  ben 
Mahsud,  who  could  manage  his  oars  passably  well,  I  got  into 
our  little  boat  and  made   for  the  mouth  of  the  Sebeja.   which 
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ran   right    in    front  of  our  camp.     Our  travelling  companions, 
who    rtniaincd    on    the    shore    in    momentary    expectation    of    a 
terrible  spectacle,  sent  ironical  felicitations  and  bcnedh:ti(jn3  after 
us.      I   then    lit   the   fuse  with   my    lighted  cigar,   and  flung  out 
the   h-riil)    a:,    far    away    from    the   boat    as   possible.      A   small 
cloud  of  smoke  which  rose,  hissing  softly,   from  the  surface  of 
tlic  lake  marked  the  spot  where  it  fell.      It  was  high  time  then 
to   get   a   good   distance   away    from    the  gruesome   bomb.      Ali 
rowed   like  a   racer,   and.   making  a  final  spurt,   in  a  twinkling 
we  had  got  about  a  hundred  metres  from  the  smoke.     A  breath- 
less moment  elapsed.     Then  a  dull,   weak-sounding  report  was 
heard,   a   little   fountain  spurted  up   from  the  spot  in   question, 
and   all  was  over.     Loud  bursts  of   laughter  relieved  our  com- 
panions on   the  banks   from  their  breathless  suspense.      No  one 
had  been  blown  up  ;   we  all  stood  firmly  on  our  legs,  and  only 
the   faintest  concussion  had  been  noticed.     We  rowed   lei.-,urelv 
to  the  scene  of   the  explosion,   and  gradually  collected   all   the 
fish   which   had   been   driven   to   the   surface.      There  were   from 
one   to  two   dozen    ptTcine    achlid.r,    very    fre(iuent    in    Africa  ; 
all  small  specimens  a  few  inches  in  length.     They  lay  motionless 
on   the  water,   their  air-bladders  protruding   from  their  mouths, 
or  swam  round  in  circles,  breathing  with  great  difficulty.     The 
dark-coloured     males    exhibited    beautiful    bronze-green    cross- 
stripes,  and  the  females  carried  their  young  fry  of  five  or  six  in 
their  mouths,    a  habit   peculiar  to  this  species  and   intended   as 
a  protection  from  danger. 

This  very  harmless  explosion  had  quite  solved  our  doubts 
as  to  the  dangers  attending  such  proceedings.  The  fact  that 
only  a  very  small  number  of  littl.^  fi=h  had  been  killed  by  a 
single  bomb  led  me  in  future  always  to  use  two  or  three  bound 
together  with  wax-cloth.  Not  until  then  was  I  enabled  to  secure 
any  big  fish.  The  scurried  flight  from  the  point  of  concussion 
had  also  proved  itself  unnecessary,  and  so  we  afterwards  con- 
tented ourselves  with  leisurely  rowing  twenty  to  thirty  metres 
further  away,  and  there  quietly  awaiting  events.  It  is  true  that 
the   fountain  tossed  up   from  the  smooth  surface  by   means  of 
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a  charge  of    100  to   150  grammes  of  dynamite  attained  a  very 
considerable   height,   but   there   was  no  danger  so   long  as  the 
boat  did  n>'t  lie  immediately  above  it.     Tin?,  of  course,  is  easily 
avoided   by   watching  the  smoke.      Lit*'  ■    remained    to    interest 
biologists  on   the  flat   sandy   beach   of   Kiwu  in  the  locality   of 
Kissenji,  and  so  we  pr<  pared  for  a  tour  of  the  islands  of  Kiwu. 
On  the  same  day  that  the  Duke,  with  Lieutenant  von  Wiese, 
von  Raven,  and  Captain  von  Grawert,  marched  into  the  country 
of   the  rebellious  chief    Xgrue,    Mildbraed   and    I    left   Kissenji 
for  a  journey  to  the  islands  of  Mugarura,  Wau,  and  Kwidschwi. 
We  contemplated  staying  a  week  on  the   last-named  island   in 
order  to  secure  ns  comprehensive  a  collection  of  zoological  and 
botanical  material  as  possible.     Thanks  to  Lieutenant  Knecht's 
help,    the    seven    boats    which    were    needed    for    the    transport 
of    our    tent-gear    and    zoological    and    botanical    material    were 
punctually  on  the  spot.     The  boats  are  dug-outs,  averaging  ten 
metres  in  length  and  one  in  width,  which  have  been  built  by  the 
natives  for  many  years  by  means  of  fire  and  a  peculiar  sort  of 
hatchet.      Four  or   five   narrow   boards   serve   as   seats    for   each 
pair  of  rowers.      In  the  stem  a  specially  powerful  oarsman  acts 
as  steersman.      The  oars  hrve   heart-shaped   blades   and   sweep 
round  with  a  long-drawn  stroke.     The  oarsmen  at  Lake  Kiwu 
wore  no  special  articles  of  ornament,  but  merely  copper  or  br.i-^s 
rings,  etc..   such  a.,  we   found  prevalent  among  the  Wangiiima 
rowers  on  the  Aruwinii.     It  was  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings 
that  we  trusted  our  persons  for  the  first  time  to  such  antediluvian 
craft,  on  our  journey  from  Ischangi,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake,  across  to  Kissenji.     Y<t  our  fears  that  in  consequence  of 
their  long,  cylindrical  shape  they  might  roll  over  on  their  longi- 
tudinal axis  were  unfounded.     The  thick  floor  of  the  boat— which 
IS  very  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  extremely  thin  sides— acts 
like  a  leaden  keel,  and  the  narrow  beam  almost  entirely  e.xcludes 
any  danger  of  overbalancing  through   unequal   loading.      Their 
carrying  capacity  is  ama/ing.     We  could  load  up  every  available 
empty  space  in  the  boats  after  we  and  the  oarsmen  were  seated 
without  detracting  in  the  least  from  their  seaworthiness.     These 
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Captain  vo„  Graw.-rt.     The  dav  ."      '"  ""^"">'  "•*^*' 

-   the   hn,.t   of   weather      ttesTfT""^^^"^^''^ 
-surprised   by   f.,ul   weathnr  '    ^''^■"^■^'^'    ^'^  ^'■■^•^ 

(about    twenty   kilor'^K"'  ri"  "°"'"^'  ^'''-'  °P-  --^- 

-•^■and,y^;;Xi;:r::rrn:,^^^^^^^^^ 

across  th.   lake  and  swirl.H  ,  ,  •  """^  '''""^  ^^'-•P' 

hi,^h  above  tl.toflT    '  'T"'  "''"^'  '"'"'^^  ^"'^  ^P'-J'"^ 

of  certain  of  the  oarll  IT  ""'"^     '"'^'^"«''  ^'^  '— 

a  Rood   deal   apart^:  e    :  IZ  1  '''  T'  "^^  '^^ 
day.     Thank,  fn.  ""  '^''^^'  ^^^^^"^  during   the  course  c       he 

-ached  t :  x;,::t;;:'""'7  °; '-  -"■  -  '^■■"''--" 

convenience  ,h„  IT  tLr^  t'; X  "1'°"^  '"^  ^™'"  - 
boats,  more  or  less  filled  J,h  ",""'■.    ">■  •'cS'ces  the  other 

of  ..o,  wh,eh,   4.„g  the  It  :  "Le""""''  """  ""  "'"^'«>" 

.as  s^s  Toie^rr  :o,""is"r.  •  '"'■"•'  "»•  ^^ 

■■  Daressalamc,  -  he  aU-avr.aid  do  ,  ■="'°""°  '  "  ^oy  "  and 

far  supe„„r  to  the  caT4 !       ^        u'"'"""™"™''"' 
■ntcnor"     In  this  acc.d  '  t        •°"' ,    "■'"•'"^' '    ("cgroe,  of   the 

."  g."d   «ead      R  e  *°  ine    h'       °  ""  *™"""'  '"»"  •"" 

the  „,„L„,  .he":  :";,.rt-;:^;roS  z""  "■"-  '"=■ " 
f™  :i:o:ro7'thf:f  ""-->  --'- :":.  ^^s'  *'; 
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courafje  when  lion-hunting  but  went  in  deadly  fear  of  buffaloes. 
He  was  afraid  that  Maxi  would  capsize  his  canoe,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  him  through  the  head  if  he  attempted  to  climb  in.  Maxi 
hesitated  a  moment,  but  decided  to  risk  the  chance  of  death 
by  Amdallah's  bullet  to  the  more  certain  watery  death  ;  and  he 
did  well,  for  /.mdallah  reconsidered  his  intention,  happily  for 
him,  and  laid  down  his  rifle.  Thus  he  became  Maxi's  saviour 
against  his  will.  The  oarsmen  of  the  two  overladen  boats, 
however,  ten  in  number,  found  their  death  in  the  waters  of  Kiwu, 
the  first  victims  of  the  expedition.  The  two  most  prominent 
chiiractcristics  of  their  race— heedlessness  when  things  go  well 
and  fatalism  when  in  the  face  of  danger— led  them  on  to  their 
doom.  It  was  always  a  source  of  the  greatest  vexation  to  us 
ti  notice  how  our  oarsmen,  powerful  Wahutu  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake,  dawdled  away  their  time  when  the  sun  was 
shining  and  the  lake  was  smooth.  It  was  only  when  the  wind 
sprang  up  and  the  waves  began  to  roll  that  they  woke  up  to 
their  wcrk. 

This  sad  event  induced  us  to  take  all  needful  precautionary 
measures  in  future  expeditions.  When  we  had  to  pass  over 
broad  open  sheets  of  water,  unprotected  by  any  islands  like 
those  between  Mugarura  and  Wau,  or  Wau  and  Kwidschwi,  we 
would  start  at  sunrise  so  as  to  reach  our  destination  fairly  early 
in  the  forenoon,  for  experience  had  taught  us  that  the  stronger 
breezes  usually  sprang  up  about  noon.  The  oarsmen  row  to  a 
set  stroke,  whether  in  haste  or  no,  and  pull  two  long  strokes  and 
one  short  one,  or  one  long  and  two  short  strokes,  with  the  loosely 
held  paddle-shaped  oars.  Now  and  again  they  work  themselves 
up  to  brisker  efforts  by  the  aid  of  peculiar  cries  led  by  one  of 
their  number,  the  last  word  always  being  repeated  by  the  chorus. 
Unfortunately  this  method  of  progress  is  not  of  long  duration, 
and  just  when  it  would  be  of  most  service — when  there  is  a  bit 
of  sea— they  lose  their  heads.  Directly  any  wave  splashes  into 
the  boat  they  imagine  that  their  last  hour  has  struck,  and  are 
inclined  to  stop  rowing  altogether.  At  thes"  times  a  great  deal 
of   energetic   encouragement   on   the   part   ot    the   Europeans   is 
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necessary,  and  reason  lias  to  be  rammed  into  their  heads ;  con- 
^f'juently  wlun  we  left  Kissenji  we  distributed  our  party  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  was  a  trustworthy  and  dependable  man 
in  each  boat.  Mildhraed  and  I  sat  in  the  two  bij^ger  ones,  and 
in  the  others  there  were  always  an  Askari,  my  faithful  old 
carrier-leader  Compania,  our  cot^k  Majuto,  and  Hassani,  one  of 
our  native  assistants,  to  fill  such  places  of  honour.  V.iich  of  these 
was  given  strict  orders  to  see  that  the  boats  were  kept  close 
tofjether. 

We  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  these  measures  even  on  the 
hrst    day   on   our   passage   between    Kissenji   and   the   island    of 
.\Iugarura.     .Amdallah's  canoe,  which  was  packed  with  zoological 
material,  drew  water,  and,  as  bailing  was  of  no  avail,  she  had 
to  be  escorted  by  her  two  neighbouring  boats  and  drawn  up  on 
the  strand,  two  hours'  distance  from  Kissenji.     Amdallah  waited 
there  until  another  boat  could  be  sent  along  from  Kissenji  to  re- 
ship   the   loads.      The   journey    from    Kis.senji   to  the   island   of 
Mugarura  is  rot  of  so  much  interest  as  the  reverse  journey.     One 
does   not   get   the   splendid    view   of   the   grand   scenery   of    the 
northern  shore  and  the  \'irunga  volcanic  chain,   which  is  to  he 
enjoyed  when  coming  from  the  south  in  fine  weather.     The  hills 
and  mountain  summits  of  the  eastern  shore  are  not  wooded  and 
are  eitlier  clothed  with  steppe  grass  or  native  v<getation.     Z'..  , 
are  fatiguing  to  the  eye,   and  so  when   the  sun   rises  higher  b\ 
degrees,   and   its  burning  rays  shoot   down   mercilessly   on   pith 
helmets  and  its  reflected  light  on  the  surface  of  the  water  hurts 
one's  eyes,  there  -s  nothing  better  to  be  done  than  to  bury  one's 
face  deep   in  the  helmet   and   attempt   to   sleep.      The  uniform, 
monotonous  strokes  of  the  oars  help  to  make  it  more  than  an 
attempt.      Now    and   again   beautiful   dreams   are    disturbed    by 
the  call  of  a  "  boy  "  or  of  the  rowers :  "  Fissiiitajt,  bana  "  ("  Master, 
an  otter !  ")    Then  one's  hand  steals  towards  the  gun  always  kept 
in  readiness   for  this  purpose  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,   and  the 
hunt  (generally  useless)  for  the  wily  fish-stealer  begins.     Cttters 
are  the  sole  large  amphibious  inhabitants  of  Lake  Kiwu.    Neither 
hippopotami  nor  crocodiles  are  found  there;   the  latter,  indeed, 
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do  not  appear  to  cx.st  in  Ruanda.     On  th.  other  b^nd.  otters 
are  plent.ful.  and  .t  would  be  d.ffi.  ult  to  make  a  more  or  le.s 
extended  boat  expedit.on  ..n  K.wn.   Mohasi  or   Bolero  w.thout 
s,emK  some.     Their  fine  skms.  which,  i.uwever.  are  of  rons.der- 
nbly  less  value  than  our  home  ones  or  those  from  North  An"^n'  ■'• 
make  the  animals  very  much  pri/ed  even  amonj,'  the  natives.     1  he 
Watussi,  as  well  as  the  Wahutu.  use  the  skin,  rut  m  lon(,'  strips, 
for    adorn.n;:   the    lar^e    tobacco    pouches    which    they    wear    on 
th.ir  breasts.      Fashioned  also  in  strips,   it  ornaments  the   loin- 
cloths of   their   festive  attire.      The   frequent   requests   for  otter 
skins  ma.le  by   Europeans  who  have  neared  Lake  K.wu  stimu- 
lated the  shore-dwellers  to  pursue  otters  more  zealously,  and  thus 
these  animals,  ori-inally  fearless,  have  now  become  very  t.mid. 
One  rarelv  gets  within  shootinR  distance  of  them.     When  swim- 
min.r    they,  at  the  best,  only  stretch  their  heads  above  the  surfac- 
of  the  water,  and  then  only  for  a  short  moment.     A  quirk,  ^;ood 
shot  is  th.Tefore  n.eded  to  hit  them.     Hut  even  that  is  not  every- 
thing     When  inorlallv  wounded,  the  otter  sinks  in  a  few  seconds. 
anu"it  m<.re  than  once  happened  that  we  were  just  in  reach,  as 
we  confidently  believed,  of  our  booty  when  it  vanished  before 

our  eyes. 

Mugarura  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  Lake  Kiwu.  It  lies 
in  the  eastern  half  and.  perhaps  therefore,  has  mainly  a  steppe 
character.  Onlv  the  northern  and  western  parts  are  covered  with 
dense  brushwood,  which,  however,  is  different  in  character  from 
that  at  Kwidschwi  and  Wau.  We  pitched  our  camp  at  a  pretty 
spot  and  stay,.d  a  full  day,  during  which  wc  traversed  the  island 
m  all  directions.  Whilst  the  eastern  part  is  devoid  of  beauty 
in  landscape,  the  western  offered  us  the  most  charming  sylvan 
scenery.  The  gently  ascending  bank  is  here  bordered  with 
several  quiet  little  coves,  which  in  beauty  might  rival  the 
Mecklenburg  lake  scenery  at  home. 

Count  Gotzen  found  a  great  troop  of  flying-foxes  {pterocyon 
stramineus)  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  one  of  these  coves,  and 
they  declined  to  be  driven  out  of  their  favourite  trees  either  by 
shooting  or  yelling.     Kandt  refers  to  them  in  his  book  of  travel. 
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S.n,.  then  ..  .|..ad.   has  pasM-d  away,  and  tlusc  a„„nals  a,,p.  ar 

"'  ""■  ";••'""""•■ '" ' ""•— 1  -nMd.x.i.iy.  ih-  „u  1.,.; 

-    aw  han«.n,.  .„  „,..  hran.hcs  ..f  „...  ,,..,,  ,„„,,  ,,.  ^,.,  ,„^, 
;;  ''T  ,     "*   "*•  ""-'"''  ""  •'  "-'-"  -land.  ..r      . 

'-•sh.r..  and.   l.k..ah.,s,ofgna.s..lK.yrus.upH.,lK      *: 
•''■  "-.i    ■>•  u-  sn.„s,   n..w  scr...-ch.„.  loudly  rc.unc    ..ur  he.' 

-.na     n,eM„.sH,..d  d.,w„  .,....,,.  .nd 

t  "    s<an„^v.      I„  ,h..  .■v.■nm^,^  „„  r.-t„r„uu'  to  our  t,  „,s   fr   ,„ 
our  lour  ronnd  ,he  .land,  w.-  observed  the  fly'n,.fov  s  a       , 
H..vat,un  fh.n,  .o.ards  the  d.stant  K..dseh!^..'  U  ^I^mI 
unger    that    drove   then,    th.ther.      Mu.arura    would     .Cuh 

fhe  island  is  not  inhabited_il)T»  ■<=  . 

one  could  s.e  were  but     or  '  '''"'>'   '^'"^'   "'"•»' 

are  fak-.n  ,u  t'-mporary  use.     Probably  the  cattle 

art  taken  there  to  frr-ir,-   ,t  »i  „  u  ,  ^artie 

An    open    stre,  f  het,Mn„,nR  cf  the  ra.ny  season. 

fickle  Lake  Kuvu    to  nl.      k  ''"""""'  son,el„„es.  on 

More  than  one  ■.t'Jr;;"^  '",  ^""^'  '^"^"""^  ^'•"•^^--• 
who  saw  more  of  te  tte  ht,'"  T'""'  ''"^-  '^^-^^• 
r?turn.n^  from  W.u  he  mK  '""'  ''''•  ''^"''-'  ''''^^  ^^dst 

only  w.th  thereat  sd^ffi    T    T?'  ''''''''''  '^"^  ''"^^  '»  -« 

^•oa.,  hair-fu,r  rr  tef^:  V  :V'^  "7^^'^'  -  '^""^'"^  '- 

of   Mugarura      For    he  "■  "^  ''^'•'>'  ^"  ^''^^  chores 

'sland.%H.spro?eVft:mrrr:s%^r-\^'^-  ^'^  '^^^  '^^ 
our  leaving,  the  skv    wh.rl,  t    ,7  '  '"  '''""'  ^"  ^«"^  ^^^^ 

p.  ch,s,  h„„e  over  the  ,„„„„,3,„      ''^"2      '■'""'™.->-n.»- 
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after  wave  splashed  ovi  r  the  bows  of  our  canoes.  Our  threats 
of  punishment  for  any  who  ceased  to  row  had  their  effect.  Our 
du<.;-outs  flew  over  the  water,  and  we  glided  safely  into  llie 
si  't-ring  litUe  bay  of  Wau  Island  as  the  torrents  of  descending 
ram  •■b-ru.ied  the  eastern  shore  from  our  view. 

\\"au  beloiigs  to  till    smaller  of  the  islands  of  Kiwu,  but  is. 
■  erhaps,  the  most   beautiful  of  them,  so  far  as  scenery  is  ron- 
CLfri'd.      !'.  wcjuld   luake  a  simp!\-   idyllic   haven   of   retreat   for 
dwt.lkrs  in  great  cities  who  were  in  need  of   rest.     The  island 
is    about    3    kdoinetres   long    and    I.S    kilometres   in    breadth    at 
the  two  rounded  ends.     In  the  middle  it  is  drawn  in,  at  th"  waist 
as  it  were,  to  about   HX)  metres,  by  two  picturesque  coves.     This 
IS    about    the    tlattest    part,    and    the    land    .iscends    t.i    some    51  > 
metres.      We   pitched   our   tents   here;    in    front    and   behind    us 
th  -re  lay  a  fine  white  sandy  shore,   wliii :li  looked  most   inviting 
for  bathing  purposes.     Wau  affords  beautiful  views  towards  the 
west  and  north.      In  the  west  may  be  seen  the  northern  end  of 
Kwidschwi,  to  the  north  of  it  two  smaller  islands,  also  densely- 
wooded,  and  a  good   30  kilometres  farther  back  is  the  immensi 
western  margin  of  the  Central   African  rift-valley,  whose  3,o<iO 
metre-high   ridge   is  co\(>itd    with  virgin    forest.      One   obtains   a 
still   grander  view   in    favourable   weatiier   when    looking   to   tlie 
north.     One  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  I  stood  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  island  in  the  clearest  of  weather — Ic  it  had  rained  in- 
cessantly throughout  the  night — and  the  Virunga  volcanoes  were 
visible.      Looking  northwards,    the  graceful  outlines   of    Mount 
Ninagongo,    3,391    metres  high,  rose  up  over  the  broad  motion- 
less surface  of  the  lake,   which  was  about  40  kilometres  broad 
at  this  point,     [-"arther  to  the  east  the  jagged  giants,  Mikeno  and 
Sabinjo  (4,380  and  3,704  metres  rcspectiv<'ly),  stood  out  promi- 
nently, and  finally  came  Karissimbi,  the  highest  of  the  volcanoes, 
whose    lofty    summit    (4,500   metres),    crowned    with    snow,    was 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 

Wau  is  half  covered  by  dense  forest  growth,  the  predominat- 
ing trees  of  which  are  a  species  of  fig,  with  white  trunks  and 
beautiful,     sometimes     ball-shaped,     tops,     the     thicklv -covered 
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liouLjlis  of  \vhi(h  tlr.H.p  ,li,wri  <.vi  r  the  surfnre  of  the  water.     T!)e 
very   luxuriant   uruier'^n.w tii   rend-rs  it    \ery  difficult  to  penetrate 
the  forest,  so  that  Mildbraed.  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  procure  (vrtain  kinds  of  wuod,  adopted  the  scheme  of  shoot- 
in-    Irom   the   Ix.ats   at    the   branches  of   trci-s   on   the  banks— a 
somewhat  unique  method  of  botanisinj,'.     The  rest  of  the  island 
has  the  steppe  character.     Right  in  front  of  our  tents  stood  two 
medium-sized  specimens  r.f  the  glorious  Erythnui  tomcitosa,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  African  steppe  trees.      Its  great  blood-red 
blossoms  form  the  favourite  food  of  tlie  sun-birds  {ncctarimidu-), 
those  diminutive,  most  gorgeously  coloured  birtls  which  in  Africa 
take  the  place  ol   humming-birds.     With  their  long  beaks,  these 
dwarfs  of    African   ornithology    search   the   blooms    for  insects, 
rhere  is  an  inn  ssant  soft  flitting  from  tree  to  tree.     I  was  able 
>n  a  very  sh,.rt  time  to  secure  fiw  different  species  for  our  collec- 
tion,   several    of    each    kind,    and    1    could    have'    increased    this 
number  to  any  ,xtent.      Other  striking  deni/ens  of  the   island, 
which   always  gase  me  pl.asure   wlienever   [   came  across   them,' 
were  the  grey   parrots,   th.-  "  kasuku  "  nf   the  Wa-^uaheli.      Their 
sonorous  call-notes  resound.'d   from  morn  to  eve   trom  the  tre.s 
l';l>'nd  r.ur  t<  iit,.     The  proudest  bir,-i.  however,  and  the  strongest, 
'  "'    '"''■'    "'     ^     '"■    ^'^    ^"    ^['-■il<.    is    the    K-reaming    sea-ea<de' 
Motinnless,   as  though  .stiff  and   fro/en,   sitting  ,n   his   favourite 
re-t,ng-places    (tall,    decayed    trees    on    the    banks^,    the    lonely 
lately  bird,  high  abov  ■  the  sea  ,.f  foliage,  with  the  lake  gleam- 
ing Sliver  in  the  tropical  sun   for  a  background,  offers  a  pictun- 
which  no  painter's  hand  could  improve  upon. 

Hu.sh-buck  are  the  only  larger  kind  „f  mammals  which  live  on 
Uau.  Ihere  have  been  manifold  speculations  as  to  how  thev  ..ot 
there,  and  as  to  the  beginning  of  th..  island's  formation.  Kandt 
and  the  members  of  the  Boundary  Commission  came  upon  their 
tracks,  but  could  not  capture  the  animals  Uiemselves.  It  was 
thus  important  f,.r  u.  t„  obtain  a  specimen  of  these  islanders 
-ho  had  without  doubt  b^en  cut  off  from  the  mainland  for  'a 
UTv  long  period.  1  lound  a  trail  inunediatelv  on  making  mv 
nrst  r.miKl  t-,ur  of  th.    i,.,rtl„rn   p.„nt  of   th.    inland.      Perhaps  'l 
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.hould  have  succcrdrd  m  tak.n-  !>omc  this  cov.^tcd  pri/,c  if  1  had 
not  b,on  iCfhu-ed  hv  a  l(,x-goosc  waddlin-  along,  which  I  inunc- 
diately  made  mine  for  thr  sake-  of  our  larder.     The  shot  started 
up  a  hush-buck  which  had,  concealed   from  nie.  been  browsing 
behind  a  hill,  but  which,  with  a  few  bounds,  at  once  disappeared 
into  the  forest.     It  escaped  me  a  second  time  in  a  similarly  annoy- 
ing manner.      I   had  stationed  myself   one  afternoon  at   a  spot 
on'^thc  edge  of  the  forest,  whicl  ,  from  the  many  tracks  of  game, 
promised  "me  some  likelihood  of  success.     Half-hour  after  halt- 
h'our  fled  by.  but  no  bush-buck  was  to  be  seen.      The  sun  had 
long  sunk  below  the  distant  Congo  mountains,  and  there  was  no 
longer  light  enough  to  shoot  b>-.  when  across  from  the  camp  there 
approached  the  flick,  ring  glimmer  from  the  lantern  of  the  Askan 
who  had  been  ordered  to  fetch  me.     I  stood  up  deicctedly  and 
went  to  meet  him.     Then  there  came  a  short  shrill  cry  of  terror, 
and   a   yellow   shadow,   twenty   paces  away,   fled  back  into  the 
forest.      Mv   chagrin  can  be  imagined,    for  we  h?d   to   proceed 
farthc.  the'following  day,  and  all  hope  of  getting  the  important 
zoological  specim.^n  was  gone.     But  1  had  reckoned  without  my 
trusty  comrade  Mildbracd.    By  no  means  a  born  hunter,  he  had, 
up  to  the  present,  used  the  skill  in  shooting  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  Prussian  military  service  almost  exclusively  for  botanical 
purposes  by  bringing  down  the  blossom-bearing  branches  of  the 
virgmal   forest.     As  reg.irds  living  animals,   his  bullets  had  so 
far  only  been  utilised  for  despatching  certain  billy-goats  of  our 
flocks  destined  for  slaughter,  and  here  and  there  a  crane  which 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  caravan.     Therefore,  my  amazement 
was  not  small  when  I  understood  the  "  bii>ia  waiia,"  or  "  Flower- 
master."  had  shot  some  game.     Whilst  making  an  excursion  to 
the  southern  half  of  the  island,  Mildbraed  had  suddenly  noticed 
something  red  moving  slowly  in  the  high  steppe  grass.    Raising 
his  gun  hastily,  he  let  drive,  and  the  famous  bush-buck  of  Wau 
lay  at  his  feet— a  full-grown  female  of  the  species  {Tragclaphus 
Toualeyni).    It  appeared  smaller  to  us  than  the  specimens  collected 
elsewhere.      In  what  way  it  differs— if  diffir  it  does— from  the 
animal  which  frec^uents  the  banks  of  the  lake,  cannot  be  deter- 
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mined  until  a  ran  lul  i  otuiiarisr.n  has  Ixrn  made.  Having  very 
car.lully  attended  t(.  tin-  dre.sin-  vt  t)ie  skin,  we  a  lebratcd  the 
event  by  erarkiUL;  a  hnttle  <,t  Mcselle.  It  was  Mildbraed's  first 
successful  t.untinjj  exploit  in  Africa,  but  was  followed  by  many 
others,  by  whi,  h  our  collection  was  enriched  with  many  a  fine 
sfKcimen. 

Next   mornnig   ue    left    W  au.    the    idyllic,    m    most    beautiful 
^^eatlu■r,    and    sailed    for   the    west    coast    of    Kwidschwi.        The 
cKpartur,'   was.   r,f  eourse,   accompanied   by   the   usual    noise   and 
bust],-.      \\c.  uer..  obliged  to  distribute  our  reserve  stores  of   pro- 
Msions,  which  had  been  s.nt  aft.-r  us  on  a  primitive  dhow  from 
k.ssenj.   t(^   Wau,    amongst    the  .ight   dug-outs,   and  the   rowers 
I-'haved   as  If   diey    fcand   th,-  additional    loads  would   imperil 
t^.-ir  boats'  salety.      In  nality  that  only  meant  laziness,   for  there 
was  posHively  no-  danger  to  be  bar,  d  with  the  mirror-like  smooth- 
n-ss  of  the  lak<-   ind  the  proximity  of  the  banks,  which  lav  ri-ht 
.alongside  our  course.     A  few  thrusts  in  the  nbs  from  the  A.kan 
Mttl.d    matt.r.    much    mor,.   .■xpeditiouslv    than    our    despnirin^. 
attempts  to  cnvuu..  the  „„  „  by  wr.rds,   and   thus  we  at    len-th 
got  into  the  boats.      1  sat  lost  ,n  thought  ,n  a  deck  chair  ,n  die 
i-ws  ot   my  boat,   turning  the   pages  of  ixandts  "Caput   \,1,  '■ 
and   revelling  ,n  f„s  descriptions,   as  well   as  in   the  reality-th'e 
'iKirmmg  isles,   the  rugged  slopes  of  the  western  shore,  and  ,n 
many  other   things    around   me.       The    voyage   was    interrupted 
M.vral  times  by  a  hn.r  chase-of  course,  an  unsuccessful  one- 
after  an  oMer.     We  liad  more  luck  with  the  great  white  herons 
hesc  are  th.   most  attractive  figures   among   the  scanty   watei- 
-vl  ot   Lake.  Kiwu.  and  as  tlu-y  are  not  hunted  by  the  natives 
they   are  not   so  very   timid.      If   you  see  one  of  these  stnkin-^ 
n.rds  proudly  strutting  along  the  banks,  you  mav  safelv  coun^ 
>     as  spoil.      With  this  exception   we  saw   few  other  water-fowl 
during  our  several   trips  on   the   lake;    one  or  two  seamews   and 
cormorants,   grey   herons,    fox-geese  and  ducks,    but  all   of   them 
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IS  a  striking  phenomenon  when  compared  with  the 
proUision  of  birds  on  other  African  lakes.  It  accords  entirely 
with    the    generally    accepted    lact    of    Lake    Kiwu's    poverty    ,n 
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animal   life.      I   harljuund  som.    slight  doubts  as  to  tlio  roirrrt- 
ncss  of  Kandfs  assertion  that  living  shcU-fish  were  entirely  non- 
existent   in   tliis   K'riat   water-hasin,    hut    I    must   ( ntirely  eontirm 
his  statement.     1  ran  ev.n  go  further,  and  say  that  other  animal 
forms  commonly  found  in  our  waters,  like  spon^'illa>  and  moss 
animalcules,  were  not  to  he  seen.      To  speak  candidly,  howexer, 
1  must  maintain  my  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Kandt's  stat<- 
luents  regarding  the  presence  of  medusa  in  Lake  Kiwu.      I'ntil 
<|uitc  recently  mcdus;p  were  only  known  as  inhahitint,'  sea-watrr, 
it   therefore  caused  much   sensation  amonfjst   zoologists  when   it 
became  known   that  the   famous  African   explorer.    Dr.    Richard 
Boehm.   who   succumbed,    alas,    later,    to    fever,    had    discover,  fl 
medusrr   in   TanKanjika.      It   was  assum.  d    from  this   and    from 
certain  other  peculiarities  of  the  fauna  of  the  lake  that  tht  re  had 
formerly  been  a  connection  between  it  and  the  sea.      If  the  same 
important  cenclusi.m  could   not   he  deduced    fnun   the  existence 
(if  )elly-fish  in  Lake  Kiwu,  it  was  at  least  of  much  interest.     In 
the  meantime   1   must  repudiate  it  so  far  as  Kiwu  is  concerned, 
for  we  never  observed  these  creatures  either  on  our  daily  journeys 
nor   durin;,'  our   month's  stay   at    Kissenji,   where   we   often   met 
strong  sea-bree/es.      And   as   Kandt   declares  that   he  only   saw 
these  iiiclrPh,r  (about  the  size  of  beans)  once,  in  two  si)ecies— 
winch  does  not  c  .incide  witli  the  ordinary  appearance,  in  shoals, 
of   these  organisms— I   cannot  but   think   that   in  this  particular 
case  the  cxccllenl  observer  was  at  fault. 

The  smallest  living  denizens  of  the  sea,  the  plankton 
rganisms,  were  exceedingly  numerous  but  extremely  uniform. 
They  are,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  cnpcpoda,  microscopical 
Crustacea.  The  number  of  fish  in  Kiwu  is  far  behind  that  of 
other  African  lakes,  and,  as  regards  species,  there  arc  hardly 
more  than  ten  in  the  lake— this  is  a  striking  fact.  These  ten 
speci(s  are  divided  into  four  families  only,  in  which  the  cichluLt 
are  best  represented.  The  edible  fish  attain  the  size  of  a  medium 
carp.  They  are  valued  by  the  natives,  and  are  caught  principally 
in  baskets. 

Our  journey  from  Wau  to  Kwidschwi  led  us  close  along  the 
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vvr^.t  roast,   uhuh  is  -n.uti  over  with   I,, a,   ,1,-,iv  Mr^'in    lnrc,t, 
tlu-  ^-rori   rnonotcny   <.t    wlu.  h   i-,   .K(aM..|i.illy   hmk,  n   by   ;i    frw 
ph'inix   palms.   pr.Mntin-  a   pleasant   .iia.i-,.  t,,  tlu-  .yV.      The 
splendid  l.ij,'  turaa,.i.  ti,..    typical  bird  r,f  Kwidsdiwi,  and  hosts 
"I    '^rry    parn.ts   stinvd    and    riHtlcd    tlir    tr>t--t(.ps.      Ab.nit    two 
'-Vln.k  in  the  alf(rn.H,n  we  found  a  siutablr  landin.tj-place  in  a 
(Kvply   ind.nted  .  re,  k.      One  .,r  tw,,  natives  stood   on  the  shore 
kM/iiiK'  in  aiiia/.  Hunt  and  iVar   it  ..iir  api>roa.  hint,'  tk'tilla.     Th.-y 
-'."'I   '-t  await   >,„r   lan.linK'.   hourvrr.   but   (lKap|Har..,l   h.adlon- 
)nf.,  the  srnih.      •Ihrii  uur  rowers   leaped  int..  the  shalh.w  water'! 
as   It    at   w.,rd   ..f  ronnnand.   sprang;  un   shore,   and   gave  rliase 
t'.  tl.e  fuoit.ves.     It  was  not  lont;  heinre  th.  v  nturned,  laut,diin- 
and  chatterinfj.   and  bearing  with   then,  ^oad,   wliicl.   had   b.-en 
thrown  down  by  the  other  natives  in  their  ih»l,t.     Thev  appeared 
to  expect  praise  tV.r  th,ir  heroic  deed,  and  were,  therefore,  rather 
astonisherl  when  we  -avc  them  a  few  cuts  w.th  our  sticks,  and 
-rdend  them  to  replace  tlf  stolen  floods  whence  tins-  had  tak.-n 
them  as  sjieedily  as  possible. 

Ihe   n<'xt    morninrr  we   journ.  yed    farther   soutli    to    try    and 
disenver   a    suitable   openin-    into    the    f,.rest    which    covers    die 
central  part  ..f  Kwidschwi.     It  be-ins  sporadicallv  on  the  banks 
and   rises,    at    its   hi-he.t    ],oint,    to   about   e,-ht    hundred   metres 
above  the  level  of  the  lak,.     We  intended  to  do  some  collecting- 
in  this  totally  unknown  virgin  forest  in     rder  to  be  in  a  position 
to  compare  ,t  with  the.  Rugege  forest,  and  also  the  Congo  forest 
which  we  had  yet  to  explore.      The  island  ,s  about    fortv  k.lol 
metres  in  length  and  son,,,  fifteen  kilome-tre's  a.-r-,ss  at  its  bn^ade'st 
point,   anel   ,s   half  covered   with   a    forest  of   lofty   tree^s       The 
r^-t   e^.f  It    IS,    relatively,   cultivated   arable   land.     .\ft,:r   a    fenir 
hours    journey,   we  arrived   at   a   broad   bay.       The   shores   were- 
tlnekly  vege^tated  with  banana,  pea,  and  bean  Acids,  and  n„t  far 
away    lay   the    forest,     A    mighty   umbe-lliform   acacia   near   the 
barik   appeared  to  mvite   us   to   pitch   our   tents,   and   the   forest 
Ic".l<.-d  easily  accessible   from   this   point.      Grawert   had   ree-om- 
mended  Tamate  to  us,  the  subordinate-  chieftain  of  the  Xiamischi 
province-,    as    being    a    suitable-    intermediarv    wh,-n    negotiatin-- 
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with    the    natives,  so  we    sent    f.lf    a    h<.at    at    once    t«>    l)rin^'    hiin 

alon^,'. 

1  tic    natives   <>i    Kwidsdiwi    arc    rmicli    shyer   than    those    of 
Ruanda.      In  amscqucntc  of  rept  atetl  attacks  iiiaue  upon  ttieni 
'h\    the  Watussi,   they   regard   all   arrivals  with   mistrust.      Tlu'ir 
nuiiihers  arc  estimated  l>y  Kandt  at  alumt  ^n.oxi,  and  an  belies  ed 
to  eomprise  all  the  sca-dw.lling  tribes,  whose  members  lo<.k  upon 
(he  island  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  those  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  are  weary  of  their  homes.     Kwidschwi  was  still  a  pro- 
vince of   Ruanda  during  the  rule  of  Luabugiri,   Julii   Msinga'^ 
predecessor,  but   freed  herself   from  the  oppressive  yoke  of   the 
Watussi  after  the  death  of  Luabugiri,  and  is  now  an  independent 
sultanate,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Mihigos.     The  latter  avoids 
contact  with   ICuropeans,  and  all  negotiations  with  him  have  to 
take  place  through  his  subordinate  chief,  Tamate.     The  ir,landi  rs 
are   diligent   husbandmen,   but   [lossess   littU'   live  stock.        It    is 
stated  that  the  Watussi  robbed  them  of  it— at  least,  they  say  so. 
.\Ithough    possessing    the    sturdy     muscular    physique     of     the 
Wahutu.  they  are  easily  distinguishable  by  their  striking  head- 
dress.    The  characteristic  half-moon  shaped  coiffure  worn  by  the 
Wanjaruanda  is  not  usual  there.     In  its  stead  a  long  hair  plait 
stands   out    in   sharp  contrast   against   the   shaven   temples   antl 
occiput.       The  style  of   their   huts   and   clothing,   especially   as 
regards  the  women,  is  similar  to  those  of  the  Wahutu.     We  di-- 
covcred  many  litth-  hamlets  hidden   away   in   banana  grov.s  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  tents.     At  first  their  inhabitants  con- 
cealed themselves  from  us,  and  the  doors  of  the  huts  were  care- 
fully barred,  but  they  soon  became  more  trustful.     Our  occupa- 
tion of  collecting  all  kinds  of  small  creatures  and  plants  certainly 
aroused  their  wonder,  but  did  not  serve  to  convince  them  of  the 
friendly  character  of  our  visit.     Three  or   four  days  after  our 
arrival   I   was  passing   a  village,   when  the  senior   villager  ap- 
proached me  and  said,  "Jambo    -lami "  ("Good  day.   gracious 
sir"),  striking  his  left  thigh  and  his  forehead  with  his  left  hand, 
and  stretching  it  out  to  me.     A  jug  of  potiihe  and  a  bunch  c; 
bananas  were  then  brought  to  me  as  gifts.    These  were  accepted. 
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\Mlli  my  bet  tli.itik-,,  lur  di  tnl>uii'.ii  .iiiKm^i  m>  [Huplc.  Mor.- 
timidly  r.  l.ith-n-.  iicw  ->\  m  lulu.m  u-i  uid  llu-  islanders.  Thfy 
duly  l)r(m;4lit  u^  ,i  Lw  liiiii.  In  ■-  ■>(  h.manas  .iti<l  -.ome  luwls,  ant! 
rr.ri\cd  NtiiilN  and  heads  m  >  X(  liaiijji'  liny  also  srrvcd  us  a-< 
;^aidi  1  upiin  (Hir  i  xi  iirsiuris  into  the   tunsl 

Ihis   uas   iiuirc   diffKult   U>   rcatli    I  rein   our   lanii)   than   had 
apiK.irtd,    [>>r    it    Inj^ari    soiiii-    luindrid    lintrcs  nr   sn    al«)^c    tin 
h.inks  I't  ihr  lake.     An  fXtrtiiicly  sticp  and  s'ippcry  path  ltd  u|i 
t.i   It    ii\cr   1  laviv    sod   made   soft   hy   the   rain.      Out   ol    breath 
.itid  drippitiL;  with  perspiration,  we  ^ot  to  the  ed^c  ol  tlu'  loresl. 
eorniiKrd   that    it    would   not    be   possibh  ,   as   w.e  had   hoped,    to 
set  u|)  our  eanip  there.      1  he  Kwidschvvi  torest   is  vers    beautiful. 
Hi^'h-standiii;,'    tree-.,    ehiefly    /',ir/HiU/iiiii    and    siif^nliu ,-,.  ,    many 
liane,  and  most   lu.vuriant  brushwoeid  make  it  almost  im[)ossil)li 
to  swerve   from  the   narrow   p.ith   whicli   [lenetrates  deep  into  the 
lorest.     When  ihasin^,'  the  ioiii,'-t.iiled  monkeys,  uhuh  the  nati\fs 
sa\'  are  the  sole  larjjer  mammals  of  the  island.  I  learned  to  know 
that  forest.      Monkey  hunting  is  without  duubt  one  <•!   the  mo^t 
difficult  tasks  that   confronts  the  /o<ilo;rical  eollector  in   Afrua. 
The   animals   are    \ery   timid,   and   eoneeat    themselvis   in   troof)S 
amongst    tlie    loftiest    tree-tops,    but    of ti  n   betray    themselves   by 
their  restlessness  and  their  <  harac  terislu    harsh  eries.       1  hen  tin- 
question   IS  how  to  '^vX    \\itlun  shooting'  distant  .      Through  the 
flen^ist  underwood  you  go,  up  the  sleej)  slopes,  and  down  them, 
with   arms   and    legs  caught    by   thorns   .uid    liane,   or  with   flu  in 
ciinging  round  vour  ritle  and  \oiir  nrck.     Creeping  slowly  on  all 
fours  through  the  tangle,  p(rs|)iring  and  covered  with  dirt,   you 
stand  at  last,   witli  a   racing  pulse,   at   the   foot  of  the  tree  ><ni 
want  ,    but    the    noise    made    b_v    your   stalking    has    scared    the 
monkeys  away  some  time  ago      The  direction  in  which  the  troop 
ha-    lied    IS   only    indicated    by    a    rustling    in    the    branches    of 
soiiie  neighbouring  trees.      This  happened  to  me  n  peatedly  dur- 
ing   the    lirst    few    days   of   our   stay   at    Kwidsehwi,    so    that    I 
quite  lost   heart.      1  could  only  set  all  m>'  hopes  on  the  Ratwa, 
the  famous  (>ygniy  hunters,  whom  Taniate  had  promised  to  bring 
a  Ion!/. 
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The  subordinate  of  Mihigo  had  in  thi  meantime  paid  us  a 
\isit,  accompanied  by  two  followers.  He  was  of  medium  stature, 
slender,  and  very  scantil>-  clothed,  jet  he  created  an  impression 
of  intelligence  and  complaisance.  But  of  the  dignity  which 
compelled  respect,  and  which  is  met  with  in  the  person  of  the 
chief  of  Ruanda,  he  had  none.  \\'h:n  I  told  him  of  my  hunt- 
ing troubles,  he  promised  that  the  Batwa,  who  dwelt  somewhere 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  should  be  fetched.  They  were  the 
only  folk  who  understood  how  to  capture  the  cunning  and  timid 
nicnkeys.  The  following  day  they  appeared,  amid  the  yells  of 
our  people,  who  were  no  less  curious  than  we  ourselves  to  meet 
these  strange  guests. 

We  had  come  upon  their  traces  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Rugege  forest.  Whilst  stalking  before  sunrise  one  morning  1 
stumbled  across  a  small  encampment  of  them,  but  they  had  per- 
ceived me  long  before  I  had  caught  sight  of  them,  and  had  fied 
into  the  forest  like  wild  animals.  That  ga\e  an  opportunity  to  my 
Mtussi  guide  to  relate  to  me  all  kinds  of  fables  concerning  them 
and  their  method  of  existence,  so  that  since  then  they  appeared 
to  be  shrouded  in  mystery,  which  raised  them  to  a  position  of 
fear  and  dread  amongst  our  followers.  Their  appearance  con- 
sequently disillusioned  us.  Personally  I  had  imagined  them  to 
be  smaller  than  I  actually  found  them.  Their  height  ranged 
from  between  140  to  160  centimetres,  but  they  were  always 
conspicuous  among  the  other  Kwidschwi-folk  for  their  smallness 
and  daintiness.  The  colour  of  their  bodies  is  exactly  the  same 
dark-brown  tone  as  that  of  the  islanders.  Their  faces  are  uglier, 
however;  their  noses  flatter,  and  their  skulls  apparently  rounder. 
WTiether  they  should  be  looked  upon  as  dwarfs  or  as  small 
negroes  is  a  question  of  no  import.  It  is  certain  that  they  form 
a  separate  foreign  element  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kwidschwi, 
and  probably  wandered  from  thi:  west,  from  the  Congo,  and 
mixed  very  little  with  the  aboriginals.  The  bodies  of  the  Batwa 
are  well  built  and  muscular,  their  only  wearing  apparel  con- 
sisting of  an  apron  of  cowhide.  But  every  one  of  them,  like 
the   Wanjaruanda,    carries   a   tobacco   pouch    round   the  arm   or 
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.shoulder  plaited  cut  of  grass-stalks.  Tho  only  weapons  ue 
observed  were  spears,  havini,'  fairly  l,,,,^-  lancet-like  blades  I 
liavc  httle  doubt,  liowrver,  that  th,  y  also  possess  bows  and 
arrows,  only  that  they  are  not  m  the  habit  of  always  carryin- 
the-m.  The  denuanour  of  these  pygmies  was  shy  and  hesitatin-^ 
and  we  were  only  able  to  come  to  an)-  understanding  with  them 
through  famates  mediation.  After  we  had  gained  their  con- 
tidence  by  making  them  some  small  presents,  they  declared 
themselves  ready  to  hunt  monkeys  for  us,  but  could  not  bo 
induced  to  go  on  the  hunt  with  me,  because,  as  Tamate  said 
they  were  afra.d  of  the  crack  of  my  gun.  Then  for  four  daNs 
i  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  them. 

Meanwhile  we  undertook  long  excursions  in  the  forest,   and 
followed  a  path  which  was  good  going  at  f.rst.  but   which,  as 
we  penetrated  deeper,  became  narrower  and  narrower,  and  finally 
lost   Itself  entirely   in   the   bush.      By     far    the    most    attractive 
phenomena  in  the  whol.  green  shrubbery  pn  sentc-d  bv  the  African 
v.rgin  forest  arc'  the  tree-ferns  which  are  f..und  chic'ny  ,n  clumps 
olose  to  small  watercourses.     They  are  perhaps  t'le  most  beautiful 
children  in  Africa's  flora;    with  their  slender  stems,   ten   metres 
and   ,n,.re  in   heiglit,   and   beautiful   crowns,   they  arc  more   like 
palms  than    terns,   and  no  layman   would   recognise  in  them   a 
relation  of  our  common  bracken   fern.       The  luxuriance  of  the 
undergrowth  corresponded  with  the  richness  in  species  and  varlet^. 
o    the  lower  animal  world.     When  I  sent  my  guides  and  "boys'" 
along   to  collect   u.uhuh,  (insects-in    a    broader    sense,   small 
animals)  my  time  was  fully  occupied  in  separating  the  valuable 
from   the   useless   specimens    from    the    abundant     supply   they 
bre^ght      Earthwe^rms  of  more  than  forty  centimetres  in  length, 
and      ully  as   thick   as  ones   thumb   {Ba,ka,ma  spec.)   were  ex- 
remely  common;    earth-crabs,   snails,   with   and   without  shells 
too.  were  gathered  in  large  numbers  without  any  trouble       The 
most  striking  feature,  however,   was  the  wealth  of  butterflies  in 
his  forest.     As  they  are  usually  associated  with  tropical  plants, 
had  been  aste,nished  at  the  small  part  they  had  playe.d  hkherto 
.n   the  country  we  had  traversed;    in  the  steppes,    forests    etc 
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they  had  been  conspicuous  neither  for  their  rich  variety  nor  for 
the  beauty  of  their  colouring.  I  was  the-  .fore  all  the  more 
pleased  to  find  my  original  conceptions  of  tropical  butterflies 
nalised  to  some  extent  in  the  Kwidschwi  forest.  Large  wonderful 
papiiionidcr,  nymphalidir,  etc.,  fluttered  in  the  moist  sand  on 
tlic  edges  of  the  rivulets  which  crossed  our  p^th  and  em  hanted 
us  with  their  glorious,  delicate  metallic  gleaming  colours  {Salamis 
vnicdrdii),  or  theii  creamy  velvety  black  wings  decked  witli 
.striking  green  or  bronze  golden  hues  {Piipdio  phorcus  and 
jiiackinnom).  Others,  again,  offered  exceptional  interest  through 
thc-ir  strongly  developed  mimicry,  like  the  common  Kallr.ira  rtimiii, 
which,  when  resting  on  a  branch  with  wings  folded,  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  dry  leaf.  In  these  spots,  too, 
asvay  from  the  native  villages,  the  monkeys  showed  themselves 
less  timid,  so  that,  after  all,  we  managed  to  secure  a  few  of 
them  without  very  much  trouble.  They  were  greyish-green 
in  colour,  with  deep  black  heads  and  hands.  Strange  to  say, 
they  appeared  to  be  identical  with  a  variety  {(' t-rcopithecus 
Stiihlmanni),  hitherto  found  only  on  Mount  Ruwenzori.  This 
was  a  curious  coincidence,  as  the  Ruwenzori  chain  is  two  hundred 
kilometres  distant  from  Lake  Kiwu.  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  region  exhibiting  entirely  different  conditions  of  life 
from  the  slopes  of  Ruwenzori  and  the  islands  and  banks  of 
Lake  Kiwu. 

One  day  the  pygmies  came  into  camp  bringing  their  booty, 
a  live,  full-grown  male  monkey.  They  had  carefully  shut  it 
into  a  hastily  woven  basket.  Our  attempt  to  keep  the  animal 
alive  failed  through  its  savageness.  It  behaved  in  a  most  furious 
manner,  and,  attached  t(j  the  cord  which  wc  had  placed  round 
its  hips,  it  made  such  mad  leaps  and  dashes  that  it  injured 
itself  internally  and  died.  Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to 
learn  how  the  Ratwa  had  caught  him.  One  could  not  ascertain 
anything  from  tliem  by  direct  methods.  Tamate  maintained 
that  they  teased  the  monkeys  by  \ells  and  noises  and  armw- 
shots  from  tree  to  tree,  until  thev  sprang  to  the  earth  and 
could  be  captured.     One  day,  when  returning  to  camp,  I  heard 
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loud  noises  Koinj,'  on  in  the  forest,  which  my  people  said  were 
b(ins  inado  by  tlic  liatwa  hunting  tlic  monkeys.  Yet  I  am 
unable  to  give  en  dcnce  to  the  tak  that  these  animals  can  be 
hunted  down  from  their  trees  by  means  of  noises,  and  fall  in 
such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  they  allow  thenjsilvcs  to  be 
caught  in  nets.  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  loud  cries 
of  the  hunters  arc  intended  to  drne  the  animals  into  traps  and 
snares  previously  set  r.p. 

Our  stay  at  Kwidschwi  came  to  an  i  nd  sooner  than  we  could 
have  wished.  We  should  have  had  plenty  of  material  to  work 
upon  even  if  we  had  remained  there  fur  many  weeks,  or  even 
months.  But  the  comprehensive  programme  which  was  awaiting 
us  in  the  volcanic  region  did  not  permit  of  our  remaining  more 
than  fourteen  days  amongst  the  islands  of  Lake  Kiwu.  We 
parted  most  unwillingly  from  this  paradise.  Kv.n  though  our 
daily  labours  were  rendered  onerous  thn.iigli  the  toils  and 
hardships  encountered  in  penetrating  the  dense  forest,  we  were 
richly  compensated  by  our  spoils.  And  then,  too,  the  agreeable 
climate  was  exhilarating  to  a  high  degree.  Our  Celsius  thermo- 
meter registered  20  to  25  degrees  at  noondav,  and  the  nocturnal 
cold,  from  which  wc  had  to  suffer  bitterly  at  times  elsewhere, 
was  lessened  by  th.^  vicinity  ,>f  the  great  stretch  of  water.  At 
night,  after  our  meal,  we  used  to  sit  a  long  tiuu'  in  front  of 
our  tents,  chatting  over  the  day's  events,  or  lost  in  thoughts 
of  our  distant  home.  -J'lie  letter  which  follows,  written  by 
one  of  our  number  on  his  receiving  news  by  the  European  mail 
mforming  him  of  the  approaching  wedding  of  a  ladv  relative, 
which  news,  as  chance  had  it.  reached  Kwidschwi  on  the  very 
weddmg-day,  gives  some  little  idea  of  the  beauties  of  a  tropical 
night  and  the  mood  it  call-,   forth. 


received  your   letti 
pass 


er  just   in   time  to  avoid   letting   Kathc 
^^ 's   \vcdding-day    pass    bv 


.     unwittingly.      We  will   hold   a 
banquet    this   evening    in    a    s^/o;i.    m    contrast    with    which    the 
•Kaiserhot.'  or  wherever  else  you  may  be  celebrating  the   fet,< 
in  Berlin  would  pale.      Our  s^lcn  is  tremendously  broad       It  is 
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bounded  by  the  blue  Corifjo  mountains,  ten  kilometres  away,  on 
the  \v(  st,  and  yet  wliirh  appear  so  close  in  the  rarefied  air  that 
it   seems  one  could   almost   touch   them.      Before  us  to  the  ( .ist 
and    north    our   eyes    rest    on    the    dark    primeval    forest   of    the 
island   through   which   we,    the   first    Europeans   to   do   so,    have 
roamed   durin^;   the   past    six   days.      The   boughs   of    a   mighty 
acacia  tree   form  a  beautiful  canopy  over  our  heads  under  the 
deep  blue  African  heavens,  and  leave  a  gap  just   large  enough 
for  the  moon  to  shine  through  and  illuminate  our  festive  board. 
By  a  lucky  coincidence  the  moon  is  very  nearly  full  to-day,  and 
she  shinec   pc   i   have  seen  her  do  only  on  very  cold  nights  at 
home.     We  have  music   also,   certainly  not   in   the  shape  of   a 
Hungarian  band,   but  one  scarcely   inferior.      Myriads  of   little 
crickets   and   grasshoppers,    sitting   in   the   rced-bcds   along   the 
banks  of  the  lake,  strike  up  a  concert  as  if  hosts  of  tiny  smiths 
were    smiting    anvils    with    silver    hammers    in    the    womb    of 
the    earth.      So    I    would    not    exchange    the    glorious    African 
splendour    for   the   gaieties   of    Berlin.      It   is   only    the   friends 
feasting  there  whom  I  would  dearly  like  to  sec.     Possibly  one 
or  other  amongst  them  may  now  and  then  give  a  fleeting  thought 
to  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  Dark  Continent.     Wishes  for 
their  constant  well-being  shall  be  rung  from  our  goblets  to-night, 
which,  although  only  made  of  enamelled  tin,  shall  be  filled  with 
good   Moselle.      But   in   particular  we  will   drink   to  the  bridal 
pair,    for  whom  we  wish   to-day  to  be  a  day   of   joy   and   the 
beginning   of   the   highest   happiness.      Menelik,    our   mc^s   boy, 
has  just  come  up  and  called  out,  "Chakula  tajari"  ("Dinner  is 
ready  ").      We   are   to   have   soup   with   vegetables,   baked    Kiwu 
perch,    and    wild    duck.      Then    butter    and    cheese,    coffee    and 
cigars.     Not  at  all  a  bad  bill  of  fare." 


That  was  our  last  evening  on  the  island  of  Kwidschwi,  and  a 
right  merry  one  it  was.  The  charms  of  the  tropical  night  com- 
bined with  the  "  Brauncberger  '  to  unloose  tlie  tongue  uf  our  (juiet 
botanist,  and  betrayed  him  into  pouring  out  generous  effusions 
from   his   rich   store  of   poems.      When   at   length  we  retired   to 
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rest— long  after  midnight— we  still  hoard  ringing  from  his  tent 
the  refrain : 


W;  IS' 


'M. 


"  Ftillt-st  iiiedcT  Biisch  itiid   Tal 
Still  111!/  Xebrli^lani, 
Loses/  cnditch  audi  anmal 
Mehii'  Secle   "anz," 


■  r-* 
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IN    THE    VOLCANIC    REGION 


The  Virunga  volcanic  group  rises  up  like  a  mighty  barrier 
4,500  metres  above  sea-level,  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Central  African  rift-valley,  that  vast  depression  which  stretches 
from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  over  Lakes  Kiv  u 
and  Albert  Edward  to  Albert  Nyanza.  There  are  eight  gigantic 
volcanoes,  or  earth  upheavals,  which  bear  testimony  to  the  mighty 
subterranean  forces  concealed  in  the  womb  of  the  earth.  Daunt- 
lessly  their  colossal  forms  tower  up  to  the  skies,  and  not 
infrequently  one  sees  the  dazzling  snow  on  their  highest  peaks 
gleaming  under  a  tropical  sun. 

The  summit  line  of  the  volcanoes  forms  the  natural  northern 
boundary  of  the  German  province  of  Ruanda,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long,  and  definitely,  it  will  also  mark  the 
political  boundary  between  this  part  of  German  East  Africa 
and  the  neighbouring  Congo  State.  German  enterprise  and 
German  exploration  work  have  opened  it  up  to  the  civilised 
world.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  Virunga  volcanoes  that  Count 
Gotzen  undertook  his  expedition  right  across  Africa  in  1893, 
and  this  journey  led,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  to 
the  discovery  of  Lake  Kiwu,  and  also  brought  us  the  first 
accurate  inforu.dtion  concerning  the  volcanic  area  in  its  northern 
section.  Our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  country  has  since  been 
increased  and  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  German  Congo 
Boundary  Expedition  (in  which  undertaking  Captain  Herrmann 
represented  Germany's  interests),  by  Dr.  Kandt's  meritorious 
exploring  work,  and  by  the  journeys  of  investigation  made  by 
German  officers  like  Bethe,  von  Beringe,  von  Parisch,  and  others. 
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^.•t  the.  V.runf^a  vnl.anu  r,.^,„n  st,!I  niM.un.  ,1  .  Av„;  n>n,r>,;n 
■n  "-any  rcs,nvts.  an.l  „  was  n,„  ,,,.^.,1.1..  ,l,a,  ,t  should  h. 
'  l-rw.s...  Hu-  anin.al  a„,l  plant  w„rld.  and  nu.r,.  cspocially 
•l.r  J^^ological  rond.t.nns,  o„u.al..d  many  pmbK-nis  not  y.' 
-Ivrd.  And  thus  a  ^r,,.,  d.al  .,f  w„rk  had  h.vn  l..,t  here  for 
our  c.xp..d.t,on  to  a.vompI.sh.  \Vc  now  s.t  ours.Kvs  to  attempt 
..  solution  of  tluse  open  questions,  by  thorou^'h  .  xp-rt  invcsti^-a- 
tion  and  systematic  work.  '^ 

I  "H..si  djvl.n..  n,  ,h,s  plan.  ,o  handl.  .xhaust.vdy  the  subject 
:      the   resuls   of  our   explorations    .n    the    voleanu:    frritorv 
'u.y    .nay    be    left    for   d.seuss.on    ,n    se,ent.lu:    treatises.      The 
c  uei   ohiect  of  ,he  follow.n,  pa.es  is  to  present  to  the  reader 
n   broad   and     ,eneral   outlines   an    ,ntell,»,hle    picture    of    the 
IndTyf  r'  'luT  neighbounn,.  territory  round  Lake  K.wu. 
and  to  afiord  h.in  an  impression,  if  only  a  tleetin,^  one,  of  th  ■ 
".ysterious  sway  exercised  by  the  subterranean  powers  visible  ,n 
c  ,reat  Central  Africa  rift-valley,  without  doubt  one  of  t   e  l^ 
stupendous  e.xcavations  in  the  earths  surucv  that  ,s  known 

A  .lance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  Virunga  volcanoes  may 
he  separate^d  into  three  clearly  distinct  .roups:  a  western,  a 
middle,  and  an  eastern  ..roup.  The  western  group,  by  far  the 
no  t  „u„estin.,  is  the  scene  of  the  most  recent  volcanic  out- 
beak  and  comprises  .Mounts  Xamlagira  and  X.nagongo,  which 
are  still  active.  The  eastern  and  central  groups,  on  the  contrary 
are  each  composed  of  three  extinct  volcanoes.  The  middle  group 
contains  M.keno.  Kar.ss.mbi  and  Wissoke ;  whilst  the  eastern 
one  IS  composed  of  three  volcanic  cones.  .Sab.njo,  Mgah.nga  and 
Muhawura,  the  last  of  which  is  visible  in  clear  weather  as  the 
n.ost  eastern  extremity  of  the  Virunga.  and  can  be  seen  as  far 
away  as  Karagwe  and  Ankole. 

The  nearest  volcano  to  Kis.senj.  is  Xinagongo.  the  base  of 
which  may  be  reached  in  a  three-hours'  march.  The  way  thither 
js  not  particularly  charming,  as  it  winds  through  an  unbroken 
bnc  ol  u.lds.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  their  number  was 
^tdl  so  large  that  we  had  trouble  ,n  finding  a  free  spot  in  which 
to  pitch  our  tents.     But  Kissubi,  the  black  guide,  who  attached 
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himself  to  us,  knew  his  business  and  conducted  us  10  a  spot 
where  other  tents  had  stood  before  ours.  Since  the  first  ascent 
of  Nina<?ongo  by  Count  (iotzen  in  the  year  1894,  Kissubi's 
services  have  often  been  requisitioned.  The  proximity  of  the 
military  post  of  Kissenji  on  German,  and  of  Ngoma  and 
Robandana  on  Congolese,  territory  tuis  brought  about  a  relatively 
frequent  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

The  principal  peak  soars  up  in  strong  relief  against  the 
cloudless  heavens,  blunted  at  the  top  and  typically  conical  in 
character,  and  is  flanked  on  tlu-  north  and  south  by  lower-lying 
craters.  Whilst  the  northern  and  southern  craters  have  long 
been  extinct,  and  are  wooded  to  the  top,  the  main  middle  cone 
gives  unmistakable  appearance  of  activity.  The  vegetation  does 
not  reach  quite  up  to  the  summit,  while  beyond  is  barren  lava 
and  ashes,  which  in  the  course  of  time  has  developed  into 
calcareous  tufa. 

The  ascent  was  carried  out  with  a  limited  number  of  carriers 
only.  The  little  caravan  toiled  slowly  along  the  narrow  paths 
and  through  a  growth  of  vegetation,  which  Captain  Herrmann 
has  tiTnicrl  \  irgin  bush  forest.  It  consists  of  a  thicket  of  shrubs 
and  trees  01  medium  height,  and  is  in  places  almost  impenetrable. 
The  lower  part  is  dominated  by  a  growth  of  even-branched 
acanthus  bushes,  about  six  metres  in  height,  bearing  large,  soft 
leaves,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  Mellera.  Further  up 
Mildbraed  observed  a  small  bush-like  draca-na  appear  very 
frequently.  Great  trees  with  tall  trunks  grew  isolated  here 
and  there. 

After  passing  the  forest  we  reached  a  region  of  cammock. 
A  mass  of  buslus  and  shrubs,  hardly  the  height  of  a  man,  with 
rod-shaped  branches,  grow  crowded  together.  The  very  uniform 
style  of  this  rod-like  growth  creates  a  somewhat  monotonous 
impression,  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  species  met  with.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention,  as  Mildbraed  points  out,  that  here  the  heaths 
do  not  play  so  important  a  part  as  usual  in  African  brushwood. 
On  the  lower  line  of  the  region  Erica  arborea  are  found,  and  on 
the  upper  Philippia  J ohnstonii\  but  the  greater  portion  of  tiio 
I' 
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vr;^utation  consists  lA'  sctiocio  and  C(in\za  species,  with  grcy- 
jjrccn  foliajjc.  The  bushy  hflii/trysiniK  witli  yellow-whiti'  and 
silvery  y)ink  immortelle  blossoms,  adorned  the  intire  formaiion 
in  profusion.  In  jtlaces  where  the  bush  grows  less  densely  a 
lot  of  low  shrubs  have  sprun'.';  up,  which  belong  in  part  to 
species  often  met  with  at  home:  small  blackberr\-  bushes,  clover, 
\inlefs,  and  tlie  umbrlla,  Siiuiciild  ciiriipira.  Tlum  there  are 
several  geniises  of  common  orchids  reminiscent  of  species  found 
in  our  meadows. 

Al)ove  the  brushwood,  which  is  representative  of  the  sub- 
alpine  region,  come  the  "alpine"  growths,  with  the  most  noted 
and  characteristic  plant  of  the  East  African  Al[is,  the  arborescent 
Si'HCCio  ] ohnstomi.  Vet  the  specimens  on  the  Xinagongo  cone  do 
not  attain  large  dimensions,  the  better  trees  being  found  singly 
onl\-  lower  down.  They  are  strange  growths.  Imagine  a  stem 
about  twenty  centimetres  in  diameter,  repeatedly  bisected  and 
trisected  so  as  to  form  a  crown  built  up  candelabra  fashion, 
and  place  at  the  ends  of  the  heavy  branches  bunches  of  lu.xuriant, 
fresh-green,  shagg)-haired  tobacco-like  leavis,  tlii'  older  of  which 
hang  down  brown  and  withered.  Then  picture  to  )ourself  great 
pyramid-shaped  panicles  of  yellow  blossom-heads  about  a  metre 
in  height,  and  resembling  somewhat  the  Scnccio  palnslcr,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  clusters  of  leaves,  and  jou  may,  perhaps,  gain 
some  idea  of  these  senecio  trees,  which  attain  a  height  of  six 
metres.  On  the  Ninagongo  cone  these  trees  are  only  some  two 
metres  high,  and  decrease  in  stature  as  the  summit  is  approached. 
.\  small  kind  of  everlasting  Helichrysiiin  \civti  and  a  beautiful 
ground-orchid,  with  dark  rose-red  blossoms,  grow  fairly  high 
up.  The  lava  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crater  cone  is  as  hard 
as  iron,  and  has  nothing  but  mosses,  liver-wort  and  lichens 
to  offer  amongst  its  rifts  and  fissures. 

The  most  characteristic  point,  according  to  Mildbraed,  about 
the  Xinagongo  vegetation  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  formations 
are  still  in  a  state  of  development.  The  virgin  underwood  is 
still  yoi'ng,  and  will,  some  time  or  other,  doubtless  be  sup- 
planted by  baiiibubaceous  and  other  foliaged  trees.     The  ericacdc 
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may,  perhaps,  l.itir  oust  the  siiiallir  scnccio  and  Lunyzc.T  sprn.  ^. 
whilst  the  Sniccio  J,^linst,uui  may  spread  over  the  whole  ome  up 
to  its  suininit.  Later  on  the  larger  stalked  lobelia  may  make  its 
appearamc. 

Aft.  r  a  toilsome  ascent  of  three  hours'   diir.ition,   we  set   up 
camp  about   5(kj  metres  below   the   peak,   in   the   saddle  betwe.ni 
the   middle   and   the   south   crater.      \Vc   were   surrounded   by    a 
dense  mist,   which  obscured  our  view  of  the  summits.     We  had 
hardly  fixed  the  last  tent  when  a  storm  broke  over  our  h(ad'^. 
acc.nif)anied  by    a   tremendous   shower   of   hail,    which   quickly 
transformed  the  aspect  of   the  scene   into  one  of   winter.      The 
temperature  sank  correspondingly  rapidly,  and  the  cold  was  so 
sevtre  that  the  poor  carriers  crowded  into  the  cover  of  the  tents 
for  protection  against  it.     Then  the  heavens  suddenly   cleare<l, 
and   the  summit   of   the   volcano  stood  out   in  splendid  relut. 
like   a   dark    silhouette   against   the    passing   clouds.      We    had 
profited   by  our  rest   to   make  a   scanty   meal,   and   at  once   set 
about  attempting  the  ascent  to  the  summit.    The  slope  rises  at  an 
angle  of   35   degrees,   and  the  climb  was  rendered  exceedingly 
arduous  in  consequence  of  the  slight    foothold  afforded  by  the 
stony  ground.      Moreover,   the  unaccustomed   rarity   of   the   air 
made  itself  oppressively  felt,  so  that  one  was  compelled  to  stop 
still  nearly  every  hundred  paces  and  breathe  heavily,  whilst  one's 
heart  beat  audibly.     Had  we  conceived  any  idea  of  the  picture 
awaiting    us,    however,    we    would    have    hurried    more.       Tor 
in  a  few  moments  wc  were  gazing  down  speechless  into  a  colossal 
arena  indescribable  in  its  grandeur. 

The  flattened  summit  of  Ninagongo  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  a  mighty  and  nearly  circular  eruptive  area,  the  Count 
Gotzen  crater.  I  christened  it  thus  in  honour  of  its  intrepid 
discoverer.  The  inner  walls  fall  away  steep  below  and  terminate 
in  an  almost  level  lava  bottom,  in  the  centre  of  which  two  steep- 
walled  eruptive  shafts  have  been  blasted  out ;  these  lie  in  juxta- 
position, giving  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  and  somewhat 
flattened  figure  S.  The  measurements  taken  by  Lieutenant  Weiss 
will  best  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  Count 
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(int^cn  crater.  Aivi.rdin;,'  to  tlusc,  tin  diamctrr  measures  i,j;t 
metres,  the  rlcptli  liS  metres,  ,md  the  diameter  of  the  two  eruptive 
shafts  ?U)  and  4SI)  metres  respectively.  The  spt  ctacle  presented 
I))-  this  ^;i^,'antie  erater  is  simply  stupendous. 

in  ('ount  Gut/en's  time,  in  lH(;4,  Ninagontjo  was  still  in  full 
aetiMty,  evidenets  of  which  were  observable  up  to  the  year  i(/j(). 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  two  shafts  wen-  perfirtly  (juiet  and 
ptaceful.  The  numerous  clefts  and  fissures  on  the  floor  ot  the 
(  r,it(  r,  from  which  steam  escaped,  alone  rtmindid  one  of  the 
\ulcanic  powers  sluinberinj^  in  the  depths  below.  These  may 
awaken  t<j  action  any  da)',  for,  in  Kirschstein's  judj,'riunt,  the 
ap[)arent  calm  of  the  mountain  in  no  way  justifies  the  assumption 
that  Xinafjongo  is  to  be  counted  amonfjst  the  extinct  volcanoes. 

The  mountain  is  held  by  the  natives  to  be  "uasiiuu"  (be- 
witched), and  their  legend  has  it  that  any  who  ascend  it  must 
|)(  rish.  On\\  very  few  of  the  enlightened  natives  believe  other- 
wisi'.  Our  Kissubi  preferred  to  avoid  risking  the  anger  of  the 
spirit  of  the  mountain,  and  remained  behind  in  camp.  It  was 
only  later,  whtn  Kirschstein  made  the  ascent,  that  he  reluctantly 
decided  to  accompany  him  to  the  crater's  edge.  Yet  Kirscnstein 
was  still  to  experience  how  far  justified  were  tlie  honest  fellow's 
dread.     He  himself  writes: 

"...  Anyhow,  1  have  quite  spoilt  things  with  Kissubi.  My 
amiable  Xinagongo  companion.  Dr.  Breuer,  of  I'sumbura,  must 
bear  the  blame,  as  it  was  he  who  inveigled  me  into  firing  off  my 
gun,  as  he  did  himself,  to  test  the  remarkable  echoes.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Kissubi  warned  us  that  wc  would  awaken  the  moun- 
tain spirit's  vengeance.  We  laughed  at  him  a.id  his  mountain 
goblins.  A  few  weeks  later  I  suffered  the  loss  of  half  my 
caravan  whilst  ascending  Karissimbi  in  a  snow-storm.  That, 
said  my  black  carriers,  was  Ninagongo's  vengeance.   .   .   ." 

The  echo  of  a  shot  fired  brez.  .s— as  I  have  myself  experienced 
-  -a  thousandfold  against  the  rocks,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  sound 
were  raging  round  and  round  the  crater  walls  incessantly,  unable 
to  discover  a  way  out.  Xo  wonder,  then,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain  waxes  wrathful.     His  name  is  Gongo.     He  is  the  chief 
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ol  ..11  til.'  spirits,  tlu  vMils  ..t  .ill  111.  il.  kI  vjo  to  liiiii.  and  lu: 
.,ll,,t-,  then.  .1  |KTni.in<Tit  .U.  limn  '"  "'•"  V"l'-«n<H-s.  With  (ion^;.> 
live  .iKo  tlir  spirit  I,i.inj,'..nihr,  hi^  iiietlicr  (\in.i  I.l.m^,'n^llK■).  I'l^ 
f.ith.r  (Bawini;.!).  and  his  !,'rati(lt.ith.  r  (Njundo).  I.i.in^omb.- 
o.ntroU  the  souls  of  tliust-  who  h.ivr  wrought  <vil  ;  he  binds  them 
and  bc-ats  thrm.  Naiiil.it,'ira  and  Mikcnn  are  the  sons  of  Gon^'o. 
Naiiilafjira  is  said  to  have  dw.lt  with  his  brother  at  first,  but  was 
diiv.n  out  by  him  fK-i  ause  li.'  earned  fire  alon^.  and  thcreliy 
annihilated  the  w.iter  that  .xist.-d  "n  the  mountain.  Namlagira 
is  stated,  also,  to  havt  been  at  deadly  feud  with  his  father, 
(;.in|,'o.  lor  a  lon^  time  an  indeeisiv.'  battle  ras,'ed,  but  Nam- 
la;^ir.i  succeeded  .it  len^,'tli  in  ciittin<j  off  (ionnu's  lu'ad  at  one 
blow,  and  that  acounts  f..r  the  tlatt.ned  top  of  th.-  mouiit.un. 
Accordintj  to  a  coniinunication  made  to  me  by  faptain  \on 
Herin^e.  from  which  I  quote,  every  one  of  th<-se  sjiirits  possesses 
his  own  priest,  who  lives  at  the  ffxit  of  the  mountain,  receivs 
the  devotees,  and  communicates  to  them  the  spirit's  will.  The 
captain  was  informed  that  the  position  of  such  a  priest  was  a 
very  lucrative  one. 

We  had  hardly  return;d  to  camp  when  dusk  fell,  and  heavy 
rain  set  in.  So  we  had  to  make  the  slip[)ery  descent  on  the 
following  morninfj  with  a  temp.rature  of  only  eight  degrees. 
The  peaks  f>f  Karis'.imbi  and  Mikeno,  however,  rose  up  re- 
splendent through  the  veil  of  mist  that  hung  over  the  valley 
and  stood  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  blood-red  rays  of  the 
rising  sun,  gleaming  and  glistening  in  the  newly-fallen  snow. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  Raven,  Wiese  and  I,  who 
had  been  joined  by  Grawert  and  Kmcht,  set  out  for  the  exten- 
sive district  lying  in  front  of  the  southern  volcanoes,  which  is 
connected  with  them  geologically. 

On  the  next  day,  following  a  winding  path,  we  reached  the 
bamboo  forests.  Roaming  for  the  first  time  in  these  forests  has 
a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own  for  a  new-comer.  These  immense 
grasses  which  throw  up  their  stalks,  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  to  a 
height  of  sevenieen  metres,  and  which  differ  so  utterly  from  our 
own  vegetation,  create  such  a  strange  impression  that,  at  first, 
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n<  w  to  such  plundimnn,  wo  h.irdly  obsiTvtd  tlic  discomforts 
altmdin^'  cur  inarch.  \Vc  Ixvamc  aware  of  them  before  Ion';, 
h(i\v(ver,  and  tin-  charm  wc  had  at  first  expericnc  1  was  soon 
dispelle.!.  The  stalk-,  arc  o\(r^'r..wn  witli  long  hinceolate 
KaNcs  almost  from  the  roots,  which  thicken  up  so  much 
towards  the  top  tliat  the  sun's  rays  can  scarcely  penctrati 
them.  The  L,'round  remains  so  moist  and  slipjiery,  in  con- 
scqiienie,  that  travellin;:;  is  n  ndered  exceedingly  arduous.  In 
fact,  alter  lu.ny  rain,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  clamber  up 
and  down  the  steep  slopes,  the  s(jil  is  so  soaked  and  slipper}-, 
riic  satest  way  of  reachins^  the  valley  is  to  set  about  it 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ski-runner  does  when  rushing  down 
to  the  bottom  r.f  a  slope.  Supported  at  the  back  by  a  lon<,' 
alpenstock,  which  may  be  cut  from  any  neif:;hb(  uring  bamboo 
bush,  and  with  fc.'t  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  you  travel 
(hiwii  the  mountain  side,  on  what  is  at  best  a  cattle-track,  with 
horrible  cel<Tit\-.  Herds  of  lonfj-horned  Watussi  cattle,  with 
their  drovers,  are  constantly  encountered  in  the  forests,  for  the 
yonii<,'  bamboo  shoots  form  the  main  nourishment  of  the  beasts. 
rhcv  an  ( ither  driven  along  daily  from  the  neighbouring  village, 
to  graze  there,  or  they  remain  for  months  at  a  time  in  tlie  depths 
of  the  forest,  in  kraals  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

.\fter  leaving  the  bamboo  /one,  on  the  Sth  of  September, 
we  met  with  a  charming  travelling  companion  in  the  ])erson  of 
Rudolf  Grauer,  the  Austrian  explorer,  with  whom  we  were 
destined  to  pass  through  many  a  joyful  and  sorrowful  hour. 
Ills  name  is  familiar  in  connection  with  the  earliest  discovery 
i>i  tile  Ruwtn/.ori  ciiaiii  of  mountains.  He  had  armed  at  Ikikoba 
a  few  weeks  before  us  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Lake  Kiwu 
ii\-  a  (hnerent  r<iute  from  the  one  we  were  intending  to  take.  IHs 
valuable  collections,  which  were  limited  at  first  to  ornithological 
material,  extended  later  to  the  mammals.  In  fact,  he  was 
siucessful  in  si  (uring  twelve  gorillas,  which  had  been  cajitured 
t>\-  tlie  iiatni'S  in  the  marginal  mountains  of  Lakt   Tanganiika. 

As  Grauer  was  also  contemplating  pitching  camp,  we  marclu  d 
on  .1  liMir  further  over  the  jagged,  difficult   lava  which  covered 
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the  whole  district,  and  cncaiiipcd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Karago,   in  the  province  of  Kahama. 

The  lava  crust  on  which  we  were  advancing  originated  from 
the  volcanic  eruptions  of  comparatively  earlier  times,  but  is  not 
so  old  as  to  have  fallen  int(j  complete  disintegration,  as  it  has 
done  in  many  other  parts.  Where  this,  however,  has  happened, 
the  ground  has  been  rendered  exceedingly  fertile  through  the 
formation  of  vegetable  soil,  and  is  most  industriously  cultivated 
by  the  natives.  Shambi  after  shatnba  are  to  be  seen  in  unbroken 
succession,  on  which  bananas,  negro  millet  {mtama),  sweet 
potatoes,  maize,  peas  and  beans  are  grown.  In  Kahama  one 
could  clearly  disci-rn  the  detached  lava  streams  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  once  poured  themselves  dcvastatingly  over  the 
land. 

Spacious  caverns  formed  under  the  crust  of  the  lava  streams, 
and  have  remained  to  the  present  da)-.  We  searched  around  for 
tiieiii,  and  crept  into  some  of  them  s(j  as  to  mspcct  the  interiors. 
The  intrances  mostly  lie  concealed  under  shrubbery,  and  it 
occasionally  takes  a  long  time  to  find  an  opening.  These  caves 
served  the  Wanjarunnda  *  not  seldom  as  secret  lurking-places. 
ICven  as  late  as  if)()6  ("aptain  von  Grawert  had  arrows  showered 
upon  him  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  caves  whilst  engaged 
on  a  punitive  expedition  in  those  parts  in  consequence  of 
rel)ellious  conduct.  The  hostile  demeanour  of  the  people  has 
now  given  way  to  one  more  peaceabk ,  and  since  then  these 
cave  formations  have  but  rarely  been  used  as  entrenchments. 

Having  separated  again  from  Grauer,  who  proceeded  on  his 
uay  to  Lake  Kiwu,  wc  crossed  a  few  heights  anfl  made  some 
steep  descents  on  our  way  to  the  old  lava  streams,  which  were 
visible  far  away.  The  jcurney  was,  if  possible,  still  more  diffi- 
cult and  disagreeable  than  that  cf  the  previous  day,  as  the  lava 
IkkI  m  parts  congealed  in  a  most  serrated  and  jagged  fashion. 
The  sharp  edges  and  pointed  ends  were  particularly  disastrous 
to  the  carriers.  Their  wounds  had  to  be  treated,  and  this  delayed 
the  marching  to  such  an  extent  that  the  caravan  bee 
•  Iiihabilants  of  Kuanda 
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hrokrn  up,  and  took  scviii  Imurs  to  rcarh  its  dostinntion.  arriving; 
in  a  (onipl(-l(  ly  i  xtiausttd  condition.  The  position  of  our  haven 
of  rist,  howcvtr,  soon  made  us  forget  the  discomforts  of  the 
forenoon,  for  a  few  paces  from  where  the  tents  were  pitched 
we  discovered  a  mineral  spring  oo/.ing  in  beautiful  little  bubtiles 
from  the  earth.  Only  those  who,  for  months  at  a  time,  have 
had  to  drink  water  of  dubious  character,  which  has  to  be  boiled 
or  filten  d  daily,  or  who  have  manufactured  a  more  than  question- 
able preparation  with  the  aid  of  a  gasogcne,  can  form  any  idea 
of  our  delight  on  finding  this  crystal<lcar  beverage.  Everyone 
flew  to  enjoy  it,  and  we  could  hardly  drink  enough  of  it.  At 
first  the  "  boys  "  and  carriers  regarded  it  with  rather  a  sceptical 
gaze,  but  after  we  had  given  it  a  trial  they  imitated  our  example 
with  avidity. 

As  the  spring  was  situati  d  a  very  little  distance  away  from 
the  mission  station  of  Kuasa  we  had  the  pleasure  next  day  of 
seeing  Dr.  ("/ekanowski,  who  had  been  working  there  for  some 
time  and  had  learned  of  our  arrival.  lie  came  b)-  wa)-  of  the 
heights  which  bound  the  valley  in  the  east,  accompanied  bv 
lirolhers  Dufays  and  Loupias.  Soon  afterwards  Lieutenant 
Knecht  also  came  in  and  joined  us  for  the  further  march  to 
Lakes  Luhondo  and  Bolero. 

We  started  next  morning  whilst  it  was  still  dusk,  and  as 
the  rim  of  the  suns  orb  peeped  curiously  over  the  edge  of  the 
ino  mtains  wi-  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  deeply  indented 
liords  of  Lake  Luhondo  gleaming  in  the  early  light  of  dawn  and 
wrapped  in  a   light   fog. 

Higher  up  to  the  north-east  lies  Lake  Bolero  united  to  its 
sister  lake  by  a  splendid  cascade  which  tumbles  down  with  a 
rushing  fall  over  the  steep  ninuntain  v\'all  from  a  height  of 
over  a  hundred  metres.  I'lie  banks  of  both  lakes  are  thickl\- 
populated,  and  agriculture  is  diligently  carried  on  in  (-ver)' 
dinrtion.  We  also  saw  once  more  a  great  number  of  banana 
groves,   a  sight  we  had   missed  since  leaving  Kissenji. 

Thr  two  lakes  are  of  interest  zoologically  in  the  fact  that 
Mil  li-h  ,it  .all  exist  in  the  upper  of  the  two,  and  only  barbel  an 
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mill  or  SD  lonj,'  can  ho  fmind  m  the  luwir.     On  tlic  other  h.uitl 


rlawed  toads  {Xenopns  sfiec.)  art-  uncuniiiionly  nu 


iniroub  in 


hnill 


lakes;    they  serve  the  peojjle  as   food   and   are  to  be  met  witli 
large  quantities   in   all   the  huts,    packed    into   baskets,   ali\e 
oo,   a  heap  of  wooden  staves,   about  Iialf 


iid  (lead.      I   found,  t 


a  iiKtre  in  l(n','tli,  Ixtwe.n  which  the  toads  were  squeezed  to 
dry  them,  lym;,'  nudvi  one  anotlier,  parallel,  in  twenties.  Near 
by  I  found  a  busy  hive  of  snare-basket  makers  fashioning  puts 
for  catchin-j  prawns.  These  little  crayfisli  (a  species  of  (andnui) 
are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  lower  lake,  and  fh-  lak.  - 
d\^ellers  have  a  great  partiality  for  then  Lak(  1  iihondo 
abounds  in  reeds  and  rushes,  and  its  surface  is  enlivened  by  a 
large  variety  of  ducks. 

As  we  stayed  there  for  several  days  we  had  some  time  to 
(I(  vote  to  ethnographical  study,  and  were  able  to  supplement 
our  Ruanda  collection  very  considerably. 

The  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  both  lakes  arc  of  a 
fractious  disposition  and  give  the  Residency  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  The  Resident,  therefore,  has  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
tins  district,  and  has  often  been  compelled  to  resort  to  energetic 
measures  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  which  it  is  imperative 
to  uphold. 

The  boats  used  on  the  lake  are  built  very  low,  and  arc  ver>' 
fragile,  with  practically  no  gunwale.  Great  care  is  therefore 
necessary  to  retain  the  balance.  Raven  met  with  a  verv 
unpleasant  experience  in  this  respect.  Whilst  shooting  at  a 
duck  he  lost  his  equilibrium,  and  capsized  with  his  gun. 
cartridges  and  oarsmen.  His  rain-cloak,  however,  which  was 
made  of  "continental"  balloon  material,  kept  him  afloat  on 
the  wat.r.  and  blew  out  like  a  bell.  The  rifle,  which  lay  softlv 
embedded  in  the  slimy  bottom,  was  brought  to  light  from  the 
watery  depths  with  miraculous  swiftness  by  the  skilful  divm- 
of  his  oarsmen.  " 

Tnfortunately  Grawert  took  his  leave  of  us  here  in  order 
to  return  to  Usambura  on  receiving  news  <,f  the  illness  of  on.- 
of  h^s  officers.    It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  saw  him  depart 
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Tlu-  Mipport  hr  h.ul  ..ll..r.l.  .1  us,  Ihr  s,.ll.lt..US  (.irr  Wltll  wlii.h 
!„•  li.id  Munoth.d  ..iir  «,iv,  th.  ,inuiiisi.r<ti..n  with  whirli  lu-  had 
pr..\i.|.  (1  \"r  Miir  o.niiiii-.-..iri.il ,  h  i.l  ...tifhi-..!  in  nn  Mii.ill  .Ir^n'-' 
to  livjhtiti  <.ui    l.ili.uiMMs  f.isk  ,m>!   '..   pr..in..t.    thr  su.r.  •,-,  nt   our 

<  \p<  iliti'iii. 

S,.,.,  ,.n,r.  w,  p.u.l  a  MMt  t,.  l!.  na^M.,n  st,>t.,.n  at  Ruasa. 
,,„.,,  „„,,„, ..■-1  u,  a.  l.-.n^  s.rv  svll  -and  t„r.  cl.  antv  krpt 
and  ta.t.tullv  1  ud  -nt.  \V.-  w.  r,  r.-n.d  in  a  v.ry  fn.ndlv 
n.annrr  and  U-at.d  t,.  s,u  h  .xx^ll-nl  .h^h-s  and  h-v.-rau-s  that 
,t  nr.drd  s,,in,-  Intl.-  .H-rt  tn  n.akr  Mir  way  l.a>  k  to  the  .amp 
i\\(>n'^  In  thi    |)rc  ttv  tails  <d  the  Mkiin^a 

Kn.rht  haMn-  nturn.d  to  Kis..np,  w,  turn.-d  to  thr  north 
uith  thr  purpose  ol  f.xin-  M.n.r  s,tt!,d  .piart.Ts  on  th.-  hi^jh- 
lym-  sa<ldl.-  lK-tw<-.-n  tlu-  v..l<an...s  of  Sat.;n:o  and  M-ahin^ja. 
\Vr"foll,.w.-,i  a  l..n-  >,pward  in.  linin-  road.  Th.'  t,  inp.-raturr, 
uhi.h  had  h.Mi.  hi-h  at  th.' start,  sank  Kraduallv  as  w.  as.md.'d. 
I-v.r  sin.v  noon  a  p.  Itin-  rain  had  h.'.'n  iv.urinK'  d<'Wii,  wlifh 
turnod  th.-  path  int..  a  mountain  torr.nt.  and  at  th.'  finish  it 
^rr.-w  so  cold  that  w<>  w.r.   w.'ll-nij,'h  fro/.n. 

As  w<-  did  n.it  kn.'w  wh.r.'  \V.  id.-mann  -who  had  mar.-h.-d 
h,-r.-  with  r,'s.Tv,-  stor.'s  dir.'.t  fn.m  Kissonii-had  pit.ii.d  his 
lamp,  a  i^atrol  was  d.spat.h.d  t..  s.ar.h,  and  t..  advis,'  us  by 
si'^nal  K'"n  wh.n  th.-  .amp  was  si-ht.-d.  Th-'  nst  of  tis,  wh.n 
wr  had  r.achcd  tlu-  thi.kly  wood.d  saddle,  crowded  togcth.  r. 
hl.a.k  and  wh-  alik.'.  ar.mnd  a  sinould.rinf,'  fire  until  the 
appointed  sit.nal  r.li.v.d  our  suspense.  .\  furth.  r  march  of 
half  an  houi  Iirought  us  to  our  destinati.m. 

Weidemaiin  had  Ix-rn  rncamiM'd  f..r  tw.i  days  in  a  forest 
j^lad.  ,  and  had  already  had  th.-  f.msij,'ht  to  enct  a  protecting 
7ii!./!  (roorin;,')  ..f  bamboo,  which  pr.Acd  of  K'reat  service  to 
us,  f.>r  durint,'  th.'  f.ill.iwin^'  day,  the  thermometer  never 
ui'iirated  iiL.re  than  i^  defjr.-es  C,  Isius,  e\en  at  the  warm.-st 
h,,ur  ..t  th.'  day,  and  sank  at  ni-lit  t..  ..ne  d(-t,'r.-e  or  even  to 
Ir.'.vin-  p'Mnt.  I.i  addition  t.i  this  a  cuttinjj  wind  whistled 
throu-h  the  valley,  chillinj,'  us  to  the  marnw,  and  one  nit,'ht 
even  swept  \Vies.-'s  tent  away.     W.-  w.-r.-  at  an  elcvati..!!  of  2,(k«. 
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metres,  and  flu-  white  frosted  riKaduws  in  the  early  mcirnin),' 
conjured  up  the  vision  of  a  German  autumnal  landscape.  At 
the  eveninf,r  meal  we  alwa\.s  appeared  in  thick  coats  and  turned 
u[)  collars,  and  with  st.'aniin<j  ^'lasses  of  jrro|r  in  our  hands  we 
rescmbltd  a  polar  expedition  rather  than  a  party  of  African 
travellers. 

Among  other  zoological  investigations  the  task  which  mostly 
engaged  our  attention  was  to  find  and.  if  possible,  to  kill  an 
anthropomorphous  ape.  I'p  till  then  there  had  been  only  one 
species  of  man-ape  known  to  have  been  secured  from  the  Kiwu 
district,  the  one  killed  by  Captain  von  Bcringc  on  Sabinj.., 
which  the  Berlin  Zoological  Museum  pronounced  a  gorilla.  It 
was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  capturing  of  further  specimens 
would  be  of  high  scientific  value  in  settling  the  question  as  to 
whether  still  further  species  of  the  anthropomorphous  ape  existed 
in  that  part. 

The  forests  round  us  consisted  mainly  of  bamboo,  which 
may  be  met  with  up  to  an  altitude  of  :^,^.x_>  metres.  The  gorges 
and  ravines  clothed  with  foliage  and  brushwood  an  the  lurkmg 
places  in  which  that  rare  and  much  coveted  wild  creature,  the 
gorilla,  makes  his  lair.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter,  and 
occupies  a  great  deal  of  time,  to  get  to  such  spots,  and  entirely 
excludes  any  other  object  from  our  expedition.  We  did  not  have 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  desired  prize  although  we 
found  droppings  and   fresh  tracks. 

Farther  on  we  came  across  many  elephant  trails,  up  to 
astonishing  heights,  and  this  fact  gave  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  had  struck  a  new  species  of  genuine  mountain  elephants. 
The  natives  confirmed  our  views,  assuring  us  that  the  elephants 
thereabouts  always  kept  to  the  mountain  slopes  and  never  shifted 
their  quarters  down  to  the  plains.  We  tracked  them  to  heights 
of  between  -,20o  and  ^.4^  metres.  On  one  excursion  to  the 
Mgahinga  crater  we,  in  fact,  espied  five  of  the  pachyderms 
crossing  a  bare  part  of  the  forest  below  us.  This  troop 
approached  our  camp  in  the  evening  in  the  full  moonlight  and 
startled  us  at  our  meal.     We  heard  the  cracking  of  the  bamboo 
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sialks  -,'ttm-  -nidually  .,ar.T,  and  <'xp(rted  rwry  moment  to 
soc  the  clophants  apprar  in  the  clcarinj,',  hut  in  vain.  Durin- 
the  ni-ht,  howfncr,  on.>  of  th.m  burst  noisily  past  the  cami)  n.it 

■  I  liundrcd   paces  auaw 

r  determinrd  t..  try  my  lurk  the  next  inornin-.  Setting  out, 
'  !ad  ill  a  thick  huntinj;  jacket,   I  found  the  grass  again  frosted,' 

■  md  it  n-quired  a  very  short  search  to  locate  the  fresh  tracks 
of  tlie  .  lephants  in   the  long  meadow  grass  below  the  rami,. 

What  contrasts  life  offers  us!  An  elephant  hunt  on  fro.,  n 
-round!  My  m,nd  carried  v.w  back  to  a  day,  almost  to  the 
-xact  time  of  the  year,  when  1  had  hunted  a  fine  rutting  stag 
amidst  the  September  scemry  r,f  Hungarian  mountains,  accom- 
['anied   by   similar  cold. 

nV  now  picked  up  the  trail  on  the  frosted,  crackling  meadow, 
and  It  led  us,  without  perceptibly  rising,  to  the  southern  slope 
of  Mgahinga  through  a  glorious  1,'afy  wood  where  the  morning 
sun's  rays  played  on  the  tree  tops,  and  the  long  drooping 
creepers  Io<f  themselves  in  the  underwood. 

From   a    little   distanc,  away   we   heard   the   chewing  of   the 
browsing   b..nsts.      T!,e    brushwood    where    the   herd   had    passed 
was  trampl.  <1  down  in  broad  tracks.     This  served  as  a  sure  si-n 
that   the  el,.pha„ts,   who  were   still   busy   feeding,   moved   alon- 
but    slowly.       We    crept    on    now    with    h.arts    beating    som,"- 
-vl.nt    higher    and    with    extreme   caution,    avoiding   everv    thorn 
and  sprig  and  clambering  noiselessly   over  broken   boughs   and 
iwigs.      The  elephants  could  scarcel>-  have  been  f.ffv  paces  away 
from   us.      Suddenly  something  crackled   at   mv  sid,-,   and  st.p- 
ping  out    trom  behind   a  bush   I  almost  knocked   up  a-ainst  an 
elephant,    but    alas!    going   straight   awav    from    mv   gun        He 
must  have  noticed  something,  for  turning  sharply  round  he  fled 
.My  eye  was  soon  searching  for  a  good  place  to  hit  him  and  for 
rear  and    fore-sight  of  my   rifle,    and   as  the  colossus,    with   his 
tremendous  ears  flapping,   trotted  across  a  small  glade     I  fired 
a  ball  obliquely,   just  behind  the  ear.      Pfe  fell  without  utterin.^ 
a  sound,   and  hurrying  up   1    lound  that  he  was  dead 

Whilst   still    lost    m   contemplation    of  the   mightv   creature 
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F  Iirnrtl  a  sudH.n    noise    rlosc    behind    mc.      All    .ny    foUowors 
unmcfliatcly    fled    behind    tlu-    protcrtinf,'    bushes.      1    naturally 
followed    Ihr    new    /rm/>,>    (.lephant)    on    the    fresh    frail.      As, 
however,  he  appeared  to  be  rushing  on  ahead  and  [  anticipate*! 
a    ien-thy   chase,    1    left    th<'    further   pursuit   to   W.'idemann.    a 
f,'uide  and  an  Askari.     I  tlien  sent  word  to  the  camp  for  carriers 
to  come  alonfj  and  cut  out  the  tusks  and  carry  back  the  flesh  of 
the  dead  animal   for  our  peop!-.     Then   I  turned  back   for  my 
prize,   but,    stran.tje  to  tell,    I   could   not   find   him.      My   "boy" 
and  a  carrier  searched  in  conjunction  with  me  iu  vain  for  nearly 
two  hours,  althou-h  it  subsequently  proved  that  sevral  times  we 
uere  close  to  him.        The  similarity   in   the   ve-etation   and   the 
many   fresh  tracks  always  led  us  round   in  a  circle.      Realising' 
the  futility  of  this  wandering  I  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree  trunk 
and  was  devouring  my  breakfast,  when  I  heard  eight  shots  fired 
in  quick  succession  in  the  direction  of  the  last  trail.      It  turned 
out  that  Weidemann  had  come  up  with  his  elephant,  which  had 
joined  the  herd,  and  had  laid  it  low.     It  was  a  fine  bull. 

U  hen  the  carriers  arrived  from  the  camp  I  set  them  skirmish- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  so  at  last  wc  contrived  to  find  the  spoil 
for  which  we  had  been  searching  so  long.  Later  on  the  skulls 
ot  both  the  elephants  were  carefully  prepared  and  found  thci. 
uay  to  Germany,  as  well  as  a  perfect  hide.  These  trophies  were 
the  first  evidences  of  the  elephant  race  in  volcanic  regions  which 
lound  their  way  to  a  German  museum. 

The  bigger  animal  showed  a  height,  measured  from  the  back 
of  3-OS  metres,  a  meagre  measurement  in  comparison  with  the 
pow..rful  elephants  of  the  phin  who  attain  nearly  four  metres 
>n  height.  The  comparatively  powerful  ^usks,  which  were 
2.05  metres  long,  and  the  worn  grinders  pointed  to  a  fairlv 
Sood  age  and  strengthened  the  view  that  smallness  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  mountain  elephant. 

Amongst  other  animals  found  at  the  foot  of  the  volcanoes 
the    lion    IS   occasionally    met.      These,    however,    appear    to    be 
specimens    that     have    wandered     from     the    Rutschuru     plain 
Apparently,  too.  there  are  two  species  of  leopards  of  different 
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SI/,-,  to  h,-  f.iund  W.  <-,uij4ht  (.IK-  lari,'L-  specimen  m  a  trap 
;in(l  »li>>-..v(  ml  il  t..  Ii.  idnitical  \mI1i  ttio  spiri.s  discover.'! 
t.>  tiir  Dnkr  (r\l.ru//i  (.11  RinMn/..ri.  '1  li.  n  tlun-  aiv  vMld 
cats  and  dill,  nut  kind.-,  uf  L.titj-tailt'd  iiH.nk<\s,  ..t  which  tl.r 
in,.st  ci,imii..ii  1-  th.  iiiic  ri-d  and  -ny-^jr..  11  ...l.-urcd  (  n,opitli,- 
ktis  Kan, 111.  \V<'  aisc  toiind  <iiiit<'  a  11.  w  si.rt  (j1  hush-buck,  cii, 
,,|   will,  h  1  -li..t  ill  a  I. .rest  ^,d;ule  1 1. .s.    t..  swampy  ),'roiirHi. 

The  nalives'  talk  rari  .1  j,'<.(>d  d.al  un  a  beast  ol  prey  sai.l 
t..  1).  s..iiietliini,'  midway  betw.cn  .i  lion  and  a  leopard,  and 
wlnih  the  jHopl.  (.ill.d  "  kimisi."  I'p  till  now  ikj  Eun.|.eaii 
has  si^'hted  this  creatun  ;  it  would  jirobably  be  some  kind  ol 
iarf^.-si/ed  wild  cat. 

Whilst  in  the  district,  Li.  utenant  \on  Wiese,  accompanied 
only  by  an  Askari  and  a  native,  achieved  the  distinction  ot 
bcin^'  the  first  luiropean  to  climb  Mount  Sabinjo.  It  is  probable 
that  no  man  had  trodden  the  summit  before,  for  ("ai)tain  von 
Berinj,'.-,  who  in  H/i^  reached  to  within  iS'i  metres  of  the  peak, 
had  to  turn  ba.k  ..win^  to  the  steepness  of  the  rock,  whilst  his 
companion,  Hr.  l.nfjeland,  had  stojiped  at  an  altitude  of  ^,151) 
metres  on  account  of  an  attack  of  verti;.jo.  It  would  never  enter 
the  head  of  a  native  to  underjjo  such  a  seemingly  purposeless 
fatigue,  which,  according  to  his  faith,  would  serve  only  to  draw 
down  the  wrath  of  the  mountain  spirits.  Kirschstein  also 
ascend,  d  Sabinjo  later,  right  to  the  summit.  On  that  occasion  he 
established  the  fact  that  the  geological  character  of  the  mountain 
iiad  up  to  that  time  been  entirely  misunderstood. 

"Sabinjo,"  writes  Kirschstein,  "is  not,  as  reported  by  von 
Beringe  and  Herrmann,  the  jagged  remains  of  the  wall  of  a 
crater  which  has  been  lorn  up  in  the  cast  and  west,  but  rather 
an  old  peak  of  trachytic-andesitie  stone  formation,  deeply 
eroded — a  homogeneous  lava  cone.  In  contradistinction  to  tlu; 
stratified  tyjie  <.f  \olcano,  made  up  of  overlying  layers  of  ashes 
and  lava  masses,  like  Xinagongo,  with  broad  crater  summits, 
no  loose  volcanic  matter  plays  any  part  in  the  creation  of  such 
massis  as  Sabinjo.  Sabinjo  owes  its  existence  solely  to  a  con- 
sistent flow  of  lava.     The  viscous  fluid,   a  stony,  yet  paste-like 
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mass  guslics  out  of  the  earth,  and,  flowinfj  from  the  eruptive 
tunnel,  cods  and  conrjcals  into  a  cone-shaped,  craterlcss  lava 
mountain.  What  Beringe  and  Herrmann  doubtless  took  fcr 
crater  walls  are  the  broad  V-shaped  clefts,  '  barrancoes,'  as 
they  are  called,  formed  by  erosion,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
c  ut  deep  into  the  core  of  the  volcano.  The  gnawed  appearance 
i.f  the  mountain  has  doubtless  given  it  its  name,  for  in  the 
Ruanda  tongue  '  .Saliinjo  '  simply  means   'tooth.'" 

After  one  more  day's  sojourn  we  bade  good-bye  to  these  cold 
liut  beautiful  mountain  regions,  and  descended  valleywards. 
I  he  lower  we  got  the  more  noticeable  became  the  heat,  to  which 
.>.e  had  now  become  unaccustomed.  Then  we  had  to  get  used 
again  to  the  heavy  marching  over  the  ragged  lava,  which  caused 
many  a  sigh.  Generally  speaking  we  followed  the  course  of  the 
Mkunga,  which  flows  later  on  into  the  Kagera,  the  chief  river 
of  Lake  Victoria.  The  march  through  this  valley  offered  us 
(juite  a  pleasant  change  from  the  toils  of  the  past  week,  and 
the  merry  singing  of  the  carriers  showed  that  they  fuUv  ap- 
preciated It.  Well-cultivated  plots  covered  the  country  round. 
provisions  were  in  abundance,  and  the  demeanour  of  our 
over-fatigued  followers  soon  altered  for  the  better.  We  could 
hardly  gaze  enough  at  the  glorious  scenery.  In  the  early  morn- 
mgs  and  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  vapours  and  mists 
floating  down  below  us  had  dispersed,  the  peaks  of  the  vol- 
canoes, amongst  them  the  snow-capped  head  of  Karissimbi, 
stood  out  clear  and  sent  a  farewell  greeting  through  the  valley 
which  lay  shut  in  by  the  surrounding  high  mountain  tops.  The 
only  difficuhies  which  we  encountered,  and  which  considerably 
impeded  our  progress,  were  the  number  of  marshy,  boggy  water- 
courses which  we  continuall.v  had  to  cross,  and  in  which  the 
animals  sank   knee  deep. 

We  were  not  destined,  how.-ver,  to  enjoy  comfortable  march- 
mg  in  the  level  valley  for  long.  We  had  arranged  a  rendezvous 
at  the  Muhemhe  with  the  head  of  the  Xjnndo  Mission  Station, 
lather  .Superior  Rarthelemy,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
uith  the  inhabitants  and,  in  consequence  of  his  long  activity  in 
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the  lanri,  had  almost  lieromc  lluir  confidential  fri.  nd.  Bar- 
thcUniy  di  sired  to  escort  vis  to  the  little  tribe  of  Batwa  in  the 
liiii^oie  \ir;,nn  iorest.  To  accomplish  tins  we  had  to  traverse  the 
ixrie(  tly  unknown  territory  of  northern  I'schingogo,  which  was 
tnly  indicated  on  the  map  by  dotted  lines  in  accordance  with 
c^eneral  conjecture.  We  had  to  select  one  of  the  large  printed 
letters  on  the  blank  expanse  shown  on  the  map  to  mark  our 
proposed  meeting  place. 

As  the  course  of  the  little  river  Mtashe  appeared  to  run 
closely  in  the  direction  in  question,  we  followed  it  up.  This 
meant  climbing  over  the  western  mountain  margins  of  the 
valley.  We  came  to  a  thickly  populated,  undulating  hill 
country  covered  with  luxuriant  fields.  The  presence  of  fuwanes<^ 
and  Cambojano,  the  Watussi  chief tr.ins  lent  us  by  Msinga, 
inspired  the  inhabitants  with  confidence,  so  that  we  had  no 
trouble  in  connection  with  the  commissariat.  Marching  at  the 
head  of  our  caravan,  their  wide-ringing  cries  "  7iiasi>iiano,  wasi- 
iiiano,  wiisiinauoece"'  resounded  in  the  hills  and  valleys,  and 
were  immediately  answTred  by  larger  or  smaller  troops  of 
natives   who   willingly   brought   along   supplies. 

Our  calculations  proved  correct,  for  Mount  Mhungo,  where 
we  jiifched  our  camp,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  matter  of 
two  hours'  distance  from  our  comrarle.  On  joining  him  we 
marched  on  at  once  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  exploration 
ot    which   was   the  main   task   before  us. 
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Anyone  who  is  already  acquainted  with  the  flora  of  the 
country  can,  with  the  help  of  field-glasses  from  an  elevated 
position,  determine  the  character  of  the  trees  without  an\- 
difficulty.  We  could  discern  the  giant  bamboo,  the  Podocarpus 
HSdii'.harcnsis  p!l,(;i'r,  called  "uniufu"  or  "  musi  "  by  the  natives, 
and  the  sapotad  Sidcroxvlon  Adolfi  Fricderici  En-^l.,  the 
"  mutoie  "  of  the  natives.  The  podocarpus  shoots  up  its  straight, 
pillar-like  stems  to  an  immense  height,  particularly  on  the  hill 
ridges,  with  a  crown  of  knotteri  branches  of  picturesque  beauty, 
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hearing,'  narrow,  puintid.  liatlur>  leaves.  The  colossal  sttins 
of  the-  iiitttoir  arc  only  sicn  on  tin;  valley  sloixs,  rrachinj,'  to 
a  circunifenncc  of  sonio  five  metres.  At  a  considerable  heit,'ht 
tiny  split  into  brandies  which  bear  a  rich  epiphite  flora.  The 
tops  are  of  a  peculiar  brownish  colour  as  the  leaves  have  a  rusty 
reddisii  felt-like  surface.  A  stately  specimen  of  this  kind  was 
point,  d  out  to  us  as  the  "  sleeping  tree  "  of  the  tschego  or 
chimpanzee.  The  most  common  tree  is,  perhaps,  the  Polvscias 
polybolrya  Harms.,  belonging  to  the  araliaccx,  the  "  umungu  "  of 
the  natives.  Then  there  are  also  Macaratii^a  kilimaudschanca  Pax 
-"  mlala  "—belonging  to  the  lUfihorbiaceo-,  and  Ccrniis  Volkensii 
Harms. 

The  tiny  Batwa  tribe  live  in  this  mountain  forest,  small  in 
respect  to  physique,  but  not  as  regards  their  powers  of  propaga- 
tion, for  they  populate  the  whole  forest  zone.  In  the  territory 
traversed  by  the  expedition  three  different  families  of  Batwa 
ixcame  known  to  us.  Besides  those  dwelling  in  the  Bugoie 
forest,  a  second  on  Kwidschwi,  the  largest  island  of  Lake  Kiwu 
and  a  third  descnbed  by  Dr.  Czekanowski  m  the  Kuwenzori 
cliain. 

At  first  all  the  Batwa  were  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  th<- 
race  of  pygmies,  but  an>'  general  acceptance  to  this  effect  would 
be  an  error.  "  .Mutwa  "  in  the  singular,  "  Batwa  "  in  the  plural, 
appear  irom  Dr.  Czekanowski's  e.xact  investigations  to  be  tlu^ 
common  designations  for  small  men. 

Measurements  taken  by  Raven  and  myself,  and  others  taken 
later  by  Czekanowski,  of  the  Batwa  in  the  Bugoie  forest  showed 
an  average  height  of  i.fjo  metres.  Some  attained  a  height  of 
I./O  metres.  A  people  possessing  such  an  average  height  cannot 
tiiercfore  b<.  esteemed  pygnnes.  Czekanowski  designates  the 
Batwa  of  ihe  Bugoie  forest  simply  small  negroes.  In  his  opinion 
It  IS  not  exactly  probable,  though  quite  possible,  that  the  ancestor<= 
ot  the  Baiwa  were  pygmies.  ;,„d  that  their  development  has  been 
influenced  by  int.Tmarriago  with  the  uegro  tribes.  Reasoning 
from  impressions  received  in  a  general  wav.  1  an,  inclined  to 
support  this  theory,  for  the  Bugoie  tribe  is  entirely  different  from 
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tho  ^'.■ninnr  i)\-ni\'.  I,,  anyon.  who  knows  lM,th  races,  to  confuse 
til.  m  woul.l  l„.  out  ol  tlu-  .iii.stion.  Tlu-  Hatwa  ot  Huwcn^ori  and 
ot  KwirJschwi  ar.-  ,  ntirHy  diflcn-nt  from  tlit-  I5atwa  of  the  Uupoic 
t'rntory.  C/ckanowski  f.olds  that  the  fonm-r  arc  identical  with 
tlic  true  ,n-„Mes.  and  I  would  maintain  that  this  opinion  shouhl 
also  apply  to  the  Uatwa  of  the  island. 

The  Jjatwa  of  Ruwen/or,  and  of  Kw.dschwi  possess  a  height 
.;.  about  ,.4.  nutres,  whuh  they  shar.-  with  the  pv.^mies  of  the 
(on.n,  forest.  Further,  they  show  the  typical  dishnrt.ve  marks 
"t  true  dwarfs  -the  round  head,  the  peculiar,  penetrat.n^,^  and 
unusually  large  eyes,  and  the  v,-ry  hroad  root  of  the  nose 
la^He^''"''  '"  ""'  '■'''"'  '''"'  membership  of  the  dwarf 
The  pygm.es  of  the  primeval  forest  differ  from  those  of 
Kwidschwi  only  .n  the  colour  of  thc-.r  skin.  Whilst  the  former 
are  exceedingly  light  ,n  colour,  the  Kiwu  dwarfs  have  the  dark 
.omp^xion  of  the  negro.  Their  complexions,  however,  may 
possibly  be  inlluenced  by  their  different  habits  of  life  The 
natives  of  Kwidschwi  expose  themselves  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
sun  than  their  fellow-tribesmen  of  the  Aruwimi  and  Uelle  basins 
who  never  leave  the  darkness  of  their  native  forest,  and  ar." 
ttierelore  fairer  in  complexion. 

The  Ruwenzor,  Batwa.  says  Czekanowski,  as  also  the  pygmies 
of  the  Lele  and  Itur.  basins,  speak  the  Balesc  languag^^' and 
maintain  that  they  possess  none  other.  The  Batwa  of  the  Bu^^oie 
lorc^t  are  conversant  -vith  the  lane"=.?e  of  the  Wanjaruanda  " 

The  weapons  of  the  latter  race,  which  chiefly  interests  us  at 
present,  consist  mainly  of  spears.  They  also  use  bows  and 
arrows,  the  bow-stnngs  being  frequently  made  from  the  filament 
..^     he  rotang  palm.      Like  the  pygmies,  the  Batwa  exist  almost 

u    ,"  r  .'h     '    n?   '''"'    P'""^"'"^    ^=^— •    -d    do   not 
be     b      /  ^''''  ''""  '°  '^  ^"^  "^--^  ^-"ters.  and  to 

b  able  to  spear  without  fail  the  buffaloes  that  lie  in  the  bush 
after  they  have  been  stalked  to  within  a  few  paces.  Thev 
apF-ared  to  consider  it  a  very  .mpn^ssne  pose,  nist  before  we  crept 
"P  to  one  of  the  very  numerous  buftalo  herds,  to  plant  one  foot 
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forward  and  shakr  tl.,  ir  •  ,n. ,-.  win,  h  ih.y  t...ld  pr,  ss.  d  a-.nnM 
«tif  i^unmil  to  t.st   Its  .l,i>ti(itv.       IK.    n-nrcr  wc  appro...  In  d  i,, 

th.'  Imll..|n,  l„,w.\.r,  th.    l.,w,r  sank  th.  ir  n.ur.i^',  ,    and  as  s , 

•IS  th,  h.rd  inusil.l,- ,\,„  .,1  a  Irw  pa, .  s  di,t..nt,  m,  a...mnt  ni 
til.'  d.ns.-  un.l,  r;,'rowtl.  1,,  -an  I..  m..v,-,  and  tti,  .an.'  .  ra,  k.  <1  all 
ar.iund  us,  th,  l.rav,-  I.  Hows  vanish,.!  instantly  out  ..f  si(,'ht  an.l 
h.arini^'  S,,mi,-  souj,'ht  ,,>v»t  in  th.  husli.s,  others  li.aui.l.  d  iin 
al.ift  with  th.-  t,'r<-at.sf  ability.  Mi/cd  h,,ld  ..t  a  ..m[.I.  .,1  liau,!,,., 
stalks,  and  s^Mini,'  in  th.'  air  with  l,'^;s  .'xt.nd,  d,  ^'ra.i.mslv 
p-rniittinj,'  th.'  attacking'  hufTalcs  an  easy  passatj.-  b,l,jw  th.ni, 

Ih,'  skill  and  r.-l.  rity  with  whi,  h  th.-  liatwa  ,an  wind  tl„  ir 
w.iy  thn.u^'l)  thu  k<  t  and  <  rirpcrs  ar,'  amazinj,',  and  it  is  an  PXo,,l- 
'n^'ly  latiK'uin^,'  task  t,,  att.-nipt  t.)  lollow  tluin  al.mj,'  i-lt-phant 
tracks  and  t.,  th,  haunts  ,,f  th<-  buffalo.  Tlu-ir  appar.-l— if  it  ..in 
I.,  rail.-d  siirh-  a  simpl,  ai)ron  of  iH-at.n  fihr.ms  hark,  off.-rs  n,. 
hold  t..  th.-  ih.,rns,  as  tl  l„thinK  of  th<-  Kur.jp.-an  so  cnstantly 
dr  s.  I  luy  an  invin.  ihl.-  uppori.nts  in  the  f.jr,st,  th-ir  r.al 
h.ir  .  Whilst  niarchint,'  out  a  Intl.-  distan,,-  fnmi  th.-  f,.r.  st 
/oi.>  on.-  day  s.ar.hinK  for  Ir.'sh  .ampins  <iuart,rs,  th.-  liatwa 
suddenly  dcclar.d  that  th.y  <,.u!d  no  |..n',',r  f(ill,)w  us.  X,. 
soon.-r  said  than  don.- ;  they  disapp.ar.d  hark  intu  tin-  fon.-^t, 
and  wo  saw  th.-rn  n.^  ni.,ri-  till  we  a^'ain  pitched  our  camp  in  tlu- 
lorest. 

Th.-  chif-f  leaders  of  th.-  two  Irihes  with  whom  w.'  came  into 
contact  were  Sebulese  and  (Junsu.  On  Raven's  first  visit  tlu- 
t,,riiur  had  sh.)wn  himself  friendly,  but  Gunsu  would  nut  al!,.-.v 
himselt  to  be  talked  over  even  by  Barthelemy.  dunsu  had  th.- 
reputation  of  beinf^  an  exceedingly  adroit  caravan  robber,  and 
his  pi-ople  in  consequ.nci-  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  <;r.  at  respe.t. 
A  surc.-ssful  rail!  which  he  had  carri.d  out  shortly  before  s.-.-m,  d 
to  Ijur.l.-n  his  conscience,  and  the  mistrustful  old  f.  How  n.,  doubt 
connected  our  visit  with  it.  .So  we  caus.d  a  messa}^.-  to  be 
shouted  throuj,'h  the  for.  st  that  no  harm  sh.)uld  come  to  him,  that 
we  desired  only  to  shoot  bufTaloes,  and  that  their  meat  should  be 
the  spoil  of  him  and  his  people.  With  the  design  of  fath..min- 
our  intentions,  he  sent  along  his  son  into  our  camp,  and  his  repc  rt 
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(■'■nrcrninLr  ns  imut  luivc  been  favourable,  fcir  onr  day  he  put  in 
an  a[iin.iranr(<  liinisrll,  and  thus  for  tlic  first  time  came  into  close 
(  onl.u't  V.  itli  whiti'  men. 

i  Ik-  Hatw.i  arc  anything  but  af^nral)!,.  to  associate  with, 
riieir  mdi.lcncr  is  snlTirient  to  make  anyone  despair.  Whilst 
lat.r  ..n  th<>  p\-j,nuies  of  the  (  on^o  forest  werr  ready  to  act  as 
.^'uid.s  at  th.>  slij;htest  nod,  the  greatest  exertion  and  sometimes 
f-rcihir  methods  were  necessary  to  <,Tet  the  Batwa  away  from  their 
o.okm--po1s  ev.Tv  ninrnniL;.  ("untravy  to  the  py-mies'  custom, 
they  never  ramp.-d  with  our  carriers,  but  built  tlum.s.lves  huts  at 
a  little  distance  off. 

Th.-  body  measurements  which  Raven  and  I  took  wen 
obtaine<l  w:th  the  -reatest  difficulty.  The  superstitious  people 
almost  trembl.d  with  fear  when  we  fitted  up  our  burnished 
measuring  instruments,  1  believe  that  liarthelemys  presence 
alone  prevented  them  from  ll.f^ht.  'Che  poor  fellows  almost 
tliou,t,rht  the\'  must  di,'.  "Vou  won't  die  at  all."  intimated  13ar- 
theleiny  to  th.Mu  ;  "just  come  alon-."  Then  tr,  prove  the  truth 
of  his  words  1  alloued  myself  to  be  measured  by  Uavm.  .Se.-ini,^ 
that  1  survived  the  ordeal,  they  appeared  to  -row  more  comno.secK 
yet   1  was  not  abl(<  com[)letely  to  alla\    their  mistru'-t. 

The  Hatwa  sat  round  resi.i,medl)-.  None  of  them  came  will- 
ingly, Init  every  one  had  to  be  led  sin-ly  by  the  arm  to  the 
"slaii^rlit,.ri„.^r"  bench,  the  chest  on  which  the  measurinf,^  took 
place.  .\t  len.crth  came  the  turn  of  Gunsu's  son.  The  poor  fellow 
suffered  tortuns.  H,  hesitated,  but  at  last  he  stepped  forward 
r(  solutely,  and  sat  down  on  the  chest  with  the  words;  "Well, 
then,  it's  all  one  if  needs  be  that  1  die  to-day!"  JJut  what  a 
marvel!  After  the  measuring  was  over,  he  stepped  back  safe 
and  sound  to  his  place.  .  .  .  So  it  was  obvious  that  measur- 
in;,^  was  not  fatal,  but  there  must  he  somethinjj  else.  What  an 
th.-  urisui/-!!  (whites^  writin,!,'  down  then^  ■  AikI  what  was  one 
of  them  continually  mutt,  rin-,  and  what  wa.  his  nei^dibour 
answ.  ,m,c:  ■  Did  the  spell  lie  in  that  ■  Hecaus.'  it  was  quite  clear 
that  there  must  he  some  sp.^ll.  \,  ,.  ,t  was  .ertam  that  their  live^ 
w.-re   forf.Mt,    and   lay  s.aled   in  tlu    white  men's   b.Doks  and   at 
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their  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  This  view  obtained  credence 
more  and  moie,  and  took  such  firm  root  in  their  minds  at  last  that 
I  feared  that  they  offered  up  sacrifices  of  atonement  to  their 
deities  for  weeks  after,  so  that  the}-  nii<,'ht  be  freed  from  tlii> 
spell.  This  mad  idea  subse(]uently  caus<'d  T/f-kanowski  a  great 
many  difficulties  when  a  special  sociological  investigation  was 
undertaken. 

Pieforp  closing  these  remarks  on  the  Batwa  I  would  like  to 
mention  a  few  of  their  names,  which  sound  curious  when  trans- 
lated. These  are  some  of  tlu'  meanings  attached  to  them  as 
Uartheleiny  told  me;  "Gunsu,"  for  instance,  is  tlie  name  given  t.i 
a  species  of  jackal  ;  "  Sebulese  "  means  foster-father  ;  "  Semisse," 
father-of-the-liane  ;  "  Luhango  "  means  that  he-is-horn-from-the- 
river;  "  Bigirimana,"  he-is-with-the-deity  ;  "  Bitahiingo  "— a  son 
of  Gunsu — means  I  do-not-t1ee  ;  and  "  Semabi  " — another  oi 
Gunsu's  sons — his-father-is-dirt ! 

As  already  mentioned,  amongst  the  larger  mammals  of  the 
Bugoic  forest  besides  the  elephants  there  are  buffaloes,  the  wistern 
variety  with  small  horns  lying  back,  which  .Schubot/  also  came 
across  in  the  Rugcgc  forest  south  of  Lake  Kivvu.  Only  Raven 
was  successful  in  killing  a  specimen.  Although  I  came  witliin  a 
few  paces  of  them  at  least  ten  times,  without  however  seeing  a 
hair  of  them,  I  only  once  managed  tu  get  in  a  shot.  In  spite  of 
a  lengthy  pursuit,  I  had  to  give  up  tlie  chase.  All  furthei 
attempts  failed,  although  we  scoured  the  neighbourhood  from  six 
to  eight  hours  daily  for  a  fortnight.  These  excursions,  at  the 
heels  of  the  nimble  Batwa  guides,  over  summits  of  some  2,5i]< 
metres  in  height,  over  slippery  ground  and  through  the  difficult 
underwood,  were  about  the  most  exhausting  of  our  efforts  during 
the  whole  expedition.  Twice  I  had  to  take  in  a  hole  in  my  belt, 
which,  as  a  rule,  was  fairl\-  tight. 

The  Batwa  knew  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  beasts,  or  gener- 
ally found  them  very  quickly,  and  watching  scouts  informed  each 
other  loudly  through  the  forest  of  the  buffaloes'  exact  location, 
without  in  the  least  appearing  to  disturb  them.  A  favourite  wav 
that  the  Batwa  have  of  capturing  these  animals  is  t.^  trap  them. 
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'-r.at  «,„„1,„  ,r„„,.  stnuturrs  uvi-l,trd  w,ih  stones  arc  set  up 
^'t  :^  spot  wlurr  tl,,-  i.uflal.-es  -o  to  drink,  in  sir  1,  a  wav  that  wlu  •, 
llH>  l.uflalo  touclus  the  water  a  piece  of  wood  is  loosened,  and  th- 
trap  tails  over  and  kills  hini.  This  method  appears  to  be  v.rv 
successful. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  p.rilous  adventure  with  a  "nioun- 
t.un  elephant,-  the  k.llin;.;  ^f  uhich  would  hav  f<,n.,ed  such  an 
important  zoolo,<,'.caI  specimen  to  our  collection  of  the  district 

It  was  the  4th  of  October.      Raven  and  I  hear<i  the  tramplin  ' 
of  elephants  in  a  marshy  meadow  throuf,4i   which  a  small  riv.'r 
ran,  and  we  quickly  followed.      The  wind  was  unfavourable  to 
us,   and   CO  ,t  was  not   possible  to  avoid   d.  tection.        .Suddenly 
trumpetuifr    vvas    heard,    and    th,;    elephants    broke    away.      The 
immediate  cracklin-  of  canes  all  around  apf,r.sed  me  that  I  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  h.  rd.      Then  all  at  onre,  tw.-ntx'  paces  oft     ! 
perceived   the  .cjrey  back  of  one  of  the  animals.      In  spif  r,f  i,s 
clcseness    it    was    u.seless    for   me    to   shoot    until    1    was   a         to 
distinfruish  clearly  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  h.ad.  denote.l  by 
the  upper  half  of   :he  ear.      Immediately   I   could   do  tins   1   to<,k 
aim,  but  beinj;  under  the  impression  that  the  f.ital  point  for  the 
bullet   was  situated   deeper,    1   lowered  the  muz/le  of  niv  ^un  a 
little  and  let   drive.     The  elephant  swun-  round  like  lij^htninfr, 
splinterin-  thr  bamboo  with  his  head,  and  made  for  me.     As  the 
dense  brushwood   obscured   the  view,    I   jumped  aside,   crashin- 
through   the  cane  into  the  shrub   whilst   the  beast   rushed    past" 
The  troop  of  elephants,  some  of  which  had  been  Inhind  me,  were 
attracted   by  the  shot,   and  circled  round   me  truinpetinfj.      The 
whole  forest  was  in  an  uproar,  and  I  saw  bulkv  -rey  mas.ses  risin- 
up  all  round  me.      S!,notin«  was  not  to  be  thought'  of,  for  it  wa" 
impossible    to    distinguish    particular    parts    of     the    monster'-' 
anatomy    whilst    they   w,  re   thus   walt/ing    round.      The   turm<,il 
-jjproached  in  my  dinction,  and  evidently  the  whole  herd  was 
close  at  hand.      The  ensuing  moments  hav(>  no  phu:e  in  the  agree- 
able  reminiscences   of   my    travls!     .\   young   animal    with'bad 
tusks,   and  not   worth   shooting,   came  right   up  to  my   position, 
remained  standing  live  paces  in  front  of  me,  and  then  pas^'d  me 
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so  closdy  that  I  cu.ild  l.av,-  touched  h.m  by  stri-tchin-  o„t  ,„y 
arm.  Suddenly  he  cau^^'ht  thr  scent,  and  tore  away  trunipc  r  in-', 
taking  the  others  along  with  him.  and  the  whole  herd  rushJd 
madly  past. 

W.osc  had  in  the  inrantim,-  gone  back  to  K.ssenji  on  urgent 
l.usin.ss,  and  letters  called  lor  mv  return  there  also.  So  we 
shifted  our  ca.up  .n  the  direction  of  K.ssenj..  .ntu  the  doma.,, 
|>i  the  chieftain  Chuma. 

The  r„otive  that  led  us  just  there  was  prmcipally  the  assertion 
of  the  Hatwa  that  it  was  the  haunt  of  the  impundu.  the  name  by 
which  the  gorilla  was  known  at  Mgahinga.  The  truth  of  this 
peculiar  story  had.  of  course,  to  be  tested.  It  was  important  t., 
'l<-t.  rmine  whether  the  imfundu  was  another  form  of  gorilla  or 
whether  it  was  another  breed  of  the  anthropomorphous  ape'  I 
may  state  straightaway  that  the  latter  was  the  case,  and  ,t 
proved  to  be  a  large  kmd  of  chimpanzee,  the  tschego.  So  the 
name  impundu  served  for  both. 

We  found  by  observation  that  the  unpundu,  gorillas  as  well  a, 
tschegos.  haunted  the  margins  of  the  upper  forest.  At  M-ahin-^a 
vve  found  fresh  droppings,  and  trails  on  the  margin'^of  the 
bamboo  and  upper  forest  boundaries,  though  in  the  mtenor  we 
never  observed  any  signs  of  tlicir  existence. 

Little  IS  known  so  far  as  to  the  habits  of  the  tschego  We 
were  able  to  verity  with  c.Ttainty  .,s  custom  of  using  trees  for 
a  sleeping  place  at  night,  and  that  the  favourites  were  the  loft^ 
podocarpus-thc  ranufu  and  the  «;«/^..-which  are  free  from 
branches  up  to  the  crown,  obviously  because  they  afford  an  ext.-n- 
sive  view  and  also  the  greatest  safety.  In  the  morning  the 
schegos.  who  live  in  families  oi  five  to  eight,  leave  their  sleeping- 
trees  somewhere  between  seven  and  nine  o'clock,  letting  themselves 
down  to  the  ground  with  the  greatest  nimbleness.  to  feed  on 
young  bamboo  shoots.  The  tschego  is  not  exactly  fastidious  in 
1.-^  tooa.  The  Batwa  told  us  tiiat  he  is  fond  of  leaves,  fruit- 
skins.  blossoms,  and  tender  tree-shoots,  though  as  far  as  my  ow„ 
observation  went.  Le  conh.ied  himself  to  the  .^-ootacea.  {^nuLe) 
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"-  ""'-"l".'l  f.'MMlus  haw  a  partKular  ran^.'.  .r  pansh 
-l-l.  tl.y  ar.  unwHl.n,.  ,0  kav..  Karly  at  sunr-s..  a,.,]  ,„  ,1." 
'wn...;:  w),n,  dusk  .s  approaclnn^s  thnr  dan.uur  ,s  heard  i  .^ 
-->■  .,„n,^  ,„  f.nn,ly  l.ut  swdl,n«  gradually  and  tcrmmafn^' 
.).  shr.l  .s.r.v,hin^^s.  whuh  last  cnly  a  few  ,nonunt.s.  Th..  ,s 
rqKat.d  at  .rrc^jular  n.t,  rvals,  and  the  Batwa  attribute  the. 
'.utcr.es  to  dissension,  and  .juarrels  amongst  the  "  family  "  Su.  h 
.uon.nts  are  opp„rtune  for  the  hunter  to  step  ,n  and  attempt  ,0 
;,'<  f  ( io:,e  to  them.  ' 

A  broad,  deep  ravme  yawned  mm.ediately  below  our  camp  .1 
'he  bottom  of  which  rushed  a  sprlnK^  which  separated  us  from  "the 
MK.unlain  slope  opposite,  and  from  which  we  used  to  hear  most  ol 
tnc  screechinj^  apes. 

An  attempt  made  by  me  one  eveninj^r  by  failin-  li^rht  to  stalk 
-:p  clo.se  to  a  sleepin^^-tree  1  had  to  abandon  as  impracticable,  as 
the  almost  impenetrabl,-  brushwood  could  only  be  crawl.d  throu-.n 
on  uands  and  knees,  and  dns  took  so  lony  that  darkness  set  m 
^t>  I  ti.id  III  waif  until  the  morrow. 

-Wxt  morning  before  daybreak  the  three  of  us  sat  re-dv 
C'Utside  our  tents,  each  with  our  guide,  awaiting  the  first  scuech- 
'"gs  ot  the  creatur.s.  1  had  picked  out  a  .Mutwa  as  mv  onlv 
companion.  1  le  had  raised  difficulties  at  first,  for,  unfortunately 
•t  was  ,„.t  the  ;;,-../,«„,/«  f},at  the  Batwa  had  selected  for  theii^ 
.vw/.'.v;...v  .,r  totc.u.  Howevei.  on  my  represenfag  to  him  that  he 
would  fake  no  part  himself  in  the  killing,  but  that  that  u.ud  •.- 
•ntirely  my  own  business,  and  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  .0  lead 
n.e  to  the  right  spot,  he  eventually  ,greed  to  be  my  assistant 

It  now  grew  gradually  lighter.  Certain  parts  of  the  fore-, 
frorge  began  to  he  visible  through  the  breaking  dawn,  but  d<ad 
silence  still  prevailed  everywhere.  .Soon  the  first  call  of  a  waking 
bird  could  be  heard  here  and  there.  Then,  at  last,  when  the 
glorious  red  of  the  morning  sky  heralded  the  rising  of  the  sun  a 
th'.Wit  ol  grey  parrots  tlung  themselves  wul,  a  stiff  flapping  n, 
w.ngs  shrieking  on  to  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree.'  As 
'V  a  stroke  ot  magu-,  everything  gre.v  alive  all  round  us  The 
iMrds   be.:an    to   chirp   and    twitter   louder   and    louder   with   tiie 
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uTTiiii;,'  (lay.  .irui  .is  t!u'  lir^t  raysol  tli.'  sun  tlmvs  hands  uf  li^^-ht 
tlituU),'!)  tlu-  tree  tops.  tfi.  sounds  wc  wen  waiiin;;  for  so  ra;,'irly 
v.rr.'  hrard  comin^j  faintly  across  tin-  yor^'c,  ,iiid  wc  iculd  sec  tlu- 
ft  --tint,'  i)lacf  of  the  {^amc  wc  WTt-  covctin;,'. 

Our  (ounril  of  vs.ir  uas  s'.oii  ov,  r.  Rav.  ii  ..n  the  K  It  in  .asc 
the  t>iif<Hiiiiit  stiould  break  out  on  that  side,  the  lather  Sufxrior 
-■n  the  rit;lit,  and  I  in  the  lentre.  Th.-  forest  soon  swallowed  us 
up.  ,ind  then  tlu    (un  Ix^ian. 

The  small,  supple  body  of  the  Mutwa  slipped  throu},'li  the 
inercdibl.'  uui/e  of  cr(e[)ers,  bamlioos,  and  thorns  witfi  adniirabl. 
dexterity,  whilst  the  European  in  his  clothes  had  to  maintain  a 
st<ady  battle  with  the  tlmrns.  wliich  contmually  impeded  his 
prot,'ress.  A  wcll-ineant  suj;>,'istion  on  the  part  nl  my  Mutw.i 
that  I  should  divest  myself  of  my  clnthes  and  hunt  in  Ins  own 
eostunie  did  not  a|.peal  to  nu  ,  as  I  had  some  |)ersonal  re>,'ard  for 
my  skin.  Having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  and  crossed 
the  stream,  we  started  climbin-;  the  slope,  so  as  to  reach  the  spot 
before  the  apes  left  the  tree  from  which  wc  had  a{iain  heard  their 
scrtaminy.  a  sound  which  impresses  itself  inddibly  upon  the 
memory.  Once  they  ^ot  to  the  ;,'round  they  would  be  lost  so  far 
as  we  Were  concerned. 

If  It  had  been  difficult  to  <,'et  down,  we  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  climb  up  again.  Our  hands  were  covered  with  rents 
and  scratches,  our  fjodies  were  drippinj,'  with  perspiratif>n,  wlieii 
at  last  our  arrival  at  an  old  elephant  haunt  brotij^rht  sonir  r.'lief. 
It  was  now  past  seven  o'clock,  and  we  calculated  that  we  must  b,; 
close  up  to  the  tree  in  question.  It  was  impossible  to  .sec  through 
the  dtnse  brushwood. 

My  guide  stood  still  listening,  with  his  head  bent  forward 
and  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  Then  slowly  raising  his  arm  and 
iwinting  upw.ird  with  his  list— to  do  so  with  a  finger  spelt  bad 
hick-  -  lie  whisprrcd  :  "  W.iiuikuLi  "  ("  tiuy  are  f.vding  ";.  So  liiu- 
far  all  was  well.  We  crept  on  furtlxr  with  the  very  greatest  care, 
.in.Moiisly  putting  asid<'  every  twig  and  dried  leaf  with  our 
hands.  .A  (piarter  of  an  hour  elapsed.  Once  again  we  stopp.  ri 
•  ■■id   li.i.ned.       X,.,t   a  sound   was  to  lie  heard.      Our  prospects 
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<x..l.v...sh.,uM,.n.  „..x,.   ...  slunkalon«,,.r,h.r..,ra,.. 

:;"^'"V'     ;    "'^" -''-n,hurs,  .„.,,.„.,„„ ,.„„„... 

'■'"■^ V    'h„„  ,  n,l„  „. ,,.,..,.K.      U-  „.-.i  ,1„.  „„.s..  as 

,     ^-    •""'  ;-'l';'ilv    .Hlvann..!    ..    ,„„..    „>r.l,..r„l|    a    wall    ,., 

tl-rns,,l,r„„«l,  .huh  „  was  .„,,..„„,,.., rk  vv„h„u,  makuv- 

''•-'-.tatal,s,.v..,hkM,,.sra,s.,lan-l,,„.h,.,,ps,,f  ,,,..,,,, 

'.l.a,'c.al.ov,-an,lallar„un.l..s.      Th,-  .„,.a,„.n  was  .t,,,.  al      tor 

••tany„,om,.„t,h..,h,m,M„...,sm,.^ht|,-,u,.,h,-.rtr.v,      F,„allv    i 

--1-1  a  s,.u,  wh-r.  ,h.r..  was  a  sl.ju  l,r,..k  m  ,h,.  l.alv  r,;.;, 
anc    through  ,h,.  ap.r.ure  I   p.-rn  ,v.<|  an  ,„„,..  ns.-  ape  s,an.i,n  ^ 

7  '"  ^-'-f  "^  ^'  ''■">•  -'""■•  F-rhaps  ...u.  ,„,,.^  „,,  ;;;'; 

^^  W  ntl,.  was  at  n,y  should-r,  a. 

anrl  r..v.rh,.ra  -d  .hrouph  th,-  ...r..,  w„h  n  s„u„d,n,^  ..hoes.       \ 

'"•avy  fall  and  wdd  hdlow.n,.  foll.nud.      A,  ,1,..  sa,,,,-  „,„„„.„,  - 

anl.    .,f,h.-  small   apcTtun-,    and   th,.   dull    thud   of    th,-   f,„|l„, 
conv.nod   nu-  that   1    ha<i  h,t   a,..,n.      UV  now  u„rk...l  alo„.  a, 
rapully  ns  w..  n.,ld  n.ana...  .t  to  ,1...  trunk  of  ,h..  ,„.,.,  to  wh^h  a 
fnsh   track   of   blood   K'uulod  us  untd   ,t   was   lost   agam  ,n   th,- 
shrubs.      Her,,  w,.  hoard  the  chimpanz,.c.  ^.v.'  -nlv  bad!.   fn,urod 
flc..,n«  down  the  slope  amon<jst  the  rustlmg  loltag.  only  a  few 
pares   ,n    front   of   us.      Hut   to  catch    up   w.th   an   ape.   even   a 
wound,.,!    on,.,    ,n    a     fore.t    thuk..t    ,s    a    hopel.-ss    task    for    an^ 
•■urop.an.      .So  I  soon  f,^ave  up  th,   chase.     At  the  s,>und  of  my 
^.rmJ,^  however,  a  few  of  my  people  who  had  followed  up  behind 
now  came  up  w.th  me.      Th.-  promise  of  a  lar.:e  baksheesh  spurred 
!  ""'  °";r7'^^-^^  '-f^^^^-      ^Vithout  a  mon,ent's  consideration 
thev  glided   down  after  tlu-  same,    followmfr  the  trail       \    few 
anxious   moments  of   br,.athl,-ss   suspense    followed,   and   then    I 
heard  faint,  subdued  cnes.  which  filled  me  with  an  indescribable 
-lin.iT  of  satisfaction.      The  old   f,.llow.   who  was  l,adlv   hurt 
iuid  st.j,jd  up  a-ainst  my  people  down  in  the  '^nv^c.  and  thc^■  lr,-l 
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finislicd  hitn  with  a  spear  thrust.  As  the  mcxt  declared  they  could 
not  carry  up  the  heavy  booty  alone,  1  returned  to  the  camp  and 
despatched  an  Askari  with  a  lew  carriers  t(j  their  help.  Two 
hours  later  the  slain  ([uarry  was  broucjht  in  triumphantly  han^'inf,' 
on  .'out  bamboo  poles.  In  spite  of  stron<,dy  marked  lilood- 
M.n,^-,  'I'.-  younc'cr  chimpanzee  could  not  be  overtaken. 

11)  n!.\r  d.y  brouj^ht  a  piece  oi  liunters'  luck  to  the  Father 
-^u^.Tior.  .\ilor  further  and  similar  exertions  he  succeeded  in 
aLhiiiL:  rini'ther  slecpini^'-tree,  from  which  he  sh"t  down  a  younj,' 
■  himpan/ec.  As  he  rapidly  approached  the  dying  creature  the 
bush  became  animated,  and,  fifteen  pa(('s  off,  there  appeared  the 
:!.  ad  and  gnashing  teeth  of  a  little  old  male  (they  often  aceom- 
pany  the  families  at  a  distance,  but  keep  to  themseUvs),  wlio 
seemed  not  indispt.sed  to  attack  him.  Hut  receiving  a  bullet  in 
the  breast,  he  also  succumbed  in  a  few  minutes.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  however,  the  troop  did  not  abandon  the  field,  and  the 
agitated  trees  and  bamboo  proved  the  proximity  of  the  furious 
animals  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

The  skin  of  the  old  one  was  covered  with  greyish-yellow 
iiair;  the  hand:,  and  feet,  like  those  of  my  specimen,  were  a  deep 
black,  while  the  vounger  anirnai  !iad  a  lar  lesser  length  of  body, 
V,  itli  deep  black  hair  anri  yellow  face  and  hands. 

Thus  our  arduous  time  in  the  Bugoie  forest  was  eventually 
crowned  with  some  measure  of  success,  and  brought  us  the 
solution  of  sf>me  few  zoological  problems.  I  .lad  at  least  the 
good  luck  to  be  the  first  European  to  capture  specimens  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  race  of  man-apes  and  to  observe  their  habits. 

Our  task  here  was  now  completed,  and  our  stay  was  soon 
brought  to  an  end.  We  desc.-nded  into  the  valley  of  the  .Scbeia, 
bade  fareuell  to  Barthelemy  at  Njundo,  and,  accompanied  by 
(  zekanowski,  who  met  us  here  as  agreed  npr.n,  we  arrived  on 
the  evening  of  the  nth  of  October  at  Kissenji.  The  place  had 
been  gaily  decorated  in  honour  of  my  birthday,  which  was  the 
day  before  our  arrival,  and  at  the  ent-ance  to  the  town  we  were 
met  b  Knecht,  Grauer,  and  the  other  members  of  the  expedition. 
For  the  jjurpose  of  holding  serious  council  together,  I  had  begged 
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lor  a  ..ftl.  ul„I,  ;,n,i  ,„  „„,,,  toj.,,hcT  at   K.ssrnji 

In    t^.    „,..ant,nu.    IJ.nh,.,    „,..    n,.,.an   a.„,„,a„dan,    nf   tlu- 
R".M.,.K,u„   t,.rr,tory.   wf„Vh   w.  sh.uld   hav.  t..  .rav.rs,.   aft  r 

■'"^i  c.  n..  ,..,  r  tn  K>ss,.n„  ,„  .ret  „s.      H.s  v,s„  ^avo  a  u.Icome 
'.'Portunuy   of   d,sc.,ss,n,   a    nu„,h.r  „f    p..n,.„.,n    <,u,.t,  :^: 
vv<-  w,n.  about  to  cross  int.,  th,.Co,v^.S,a„. 

n„.   days    wh.ch    now    followed   w.r.    v.-ry   stnnuou,.    U.  in 

-s.,™-of  th,.  var.,„s  separat,.  ,o.nu,s  ,,,  Lak..  L  U,r 
'^oI'To,  to  Hn,.,,,.,  to  the  Ru.e,..  forest,  and  to  the  lan.-r  isl  nd- 
"f  I-ak.  K.wu,  and  also  ,„  „„nl„.rn  K,  -"-^,' ^  '-^land, 

tion    ot    ethnoj,rraj)luial 


/oo 


:ira 


viwn,  a  ronsid(Tablc  colla - 
,  1  •     ,  .-,■■■.    I'otaniral,    "•colof'ical    nml 

-'     '■;-,nwat„s,wlndnKKlsnff,.nd:,  ,.oddeaMr,,n,ex"     ?. 
•I'Kl  damp  w.tlun  the  last  few  weeks       For  tl,.'- 

.     .  iLN\   A,(Ks.     i  or  this  piir[iose  \^eere^tl(I 


a  dark-rr,oiii  of  bamboo,  so 


i'"av,!y  thateh.d  u  iM,  -rass  that  no 


li.  <'ven  when  the  sun  was  at  its 


ray  of  j.^jht  could  pienv  throu-h 
bri^^htesf. 

Added   to  all    .Ms   work,   there  was   a   ln,p.„.n,,.^ 
r.ad,     and    despatched    to    iu^rope.     A,    a    n.atter   of    fact     w 
-Iv    n,et    together    at    the   <.on,mon    meals    n,    the    ofHce^   me 
V^....  started  away  a,a,n    on    the    t.thof    October  to  cont^ 

.te.n,p,ed    topograph,,    of    the    volcanic    re„on.       On    th 
3Tst   a    caravan   compr.s.n;,  seventy    loads   of   sci^-ntific   mate. 

.)<    foruard.-d  theme  to  IJerlin  and  Lein/io-       T',f  .  , 

-  '^-'y  <-".cbrated  the  b.rthda.  ,^    ^  ^la  ^  rir  r''''^' 
I   ,.,,,  ,  ,  .        '    iiei    .iiajtstv    tfii^   i'.ninress 

Ua^e  an  address  to  the  A^kar.  and  the  populaUon  of  Kissen  i 
and  ordered  a  march  past  of  ,he  troops.  \  f,,,,  j,,.,  ,,,  ^ 
sot  out  for  the  ron.o  .State  territon-.  '      ''"  "'' 

I--P.n,.  to  our  principle  of  dn  ,ded  n.arch.nf^,  ,t  was  arran^,.! 
n.at  Schubot.  and  Mudbraed  should  frst  v.s.t  Bu.o.e,  and  Ihen 
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undcrtakr  a  srarrhing  /oolofjical  and  botanical  invcstifjation  rif 
the  whole  Milcanic  chain.  After  |)ayini,f  a  \isit  to  the  Batwa, 
C  /ickaniiwski  was  to  follow  our  route  via   Husuonda. 

Kirschstcin's  special  work  was  also  now  comnuncinjj;.  Wiese, 
Raven,  Graucr  and  I  wished  to  acrompany  him  in  the  ascent 
oi  Mikcno  and  Naiiilagira,  to  proceed  later  to  the  Belgian  station 
of  Rutschuru,  and  then  on  to  Lake  Albert  Kdward.  We  hop.  rl 
to  establish  friendly  relations  ••ere  with  the  Belgian  officers, 
and  thereby  smooth  the  way  for  those  following  us.  Our  meet- 
ing point  later  on  was  settled  for  Kasindi,  at  the  northern  end 
of    Lake   Albert    Edward,    on    Christmas    Eve. 

It  was  a  curious  C(jin(  irlence  that  a  few  days  earlier  Lieu- 
tenant Knei'ht,  the  ineritf>rious  ehii'f  of  the  Kissenji  station, 
should  have  received  his  recall  home.  His  relief  had  already 
arrived  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant  Kcil.  So  we  had  a  general 
leavi'-taking  at  the-  border  of  the  Kissenji  district,  everyoni' 
wishing  everyc<ne  else  a  [)rosperous  iourni'V  and  happy  return 
home. 

At  the  top  of  the  [jass  we  turned  and  sent  a  farewell  greet- 
ing to  this  ineally  situated  spot  of  German  territory  wh<?re  wi' 
had  spent  so  many  memorable  hoars,  and  then  marched  forward 
into  the  Congo  State. 


Wiese,  Raven,  Kirschstein,  Grauer  and  I,  as  well  as  Weide- 
mann  and  Czeczatka,  to  whom  the  supervision  of  the  caravans 
at  the  camp  was  made  over  during  our  excursion  on  Mikeno  and 
Xamlagira,  pitched  our  tents  at  Burunga,  a  "  permanent  "  Belgian 
post  at  the  foot  of  Mikeno,  a  halting-place  on  the  great  Lvira- 
Bobandana-Rutschuru  road.  These  Belgian  etappes  are  most 
comfortably  organised.  There  are  thatched  roofs  resting  on 
four  corner  posts  under  which  the  tents  may  be  set  up.  They 
afford  coolness  in  great  heat  and  form  a  perfect  cover  in  a 
downpour  of  rain.  7\t  one  end  of  the  quarters  there  is  an 
elevated  banda  for  meals,  the  position  being  so  chosen  that  a 
splendid  view  may  be  enjoyed.  There  is  even  a  tariff -tabic  of 
food   and   beverages,   which   nsay   be   obtained    from   the   camp- 
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'■rdrrly.  A:,  a  tnalt.r  (,|  (art.  tli.sc  ronsist  mainly  of  mutton, 
f^n.it  11,  >h,  (M.ultry.  milk,  <--s,  sweet  potatoes,  toiuatois, 
mail:;, .(  ,  and  paptiui. 

As  the  rain  was  eoniint,'  down  in  lurnii;.  the  ascent  of 
Miken..  pn.mi.d  ,„  W-  very  d.fl,.  nit  ,n  ,,.„seqmnre  <,(  the 
sl.i.|"ry  ^tate  .,f  the  ^,.ro„nd.  So  we  derided  to  take  onlv  th.^ 
m<.-t  absnhit,.  nece.sM.es  with  us,  and  thus  limit  the  esrnrlin.' 
'■■inivan  a.  tar  as  w,  posMhiy  e.mld.  II(,wrver.  we  t,.ok  r,  m  rve 
<.n-ners  with  us  t,,  r.^lieve  tiie  hearers  ot   the  h.^avv  t.'nt    load. 

Kirselistein  derlar<-d  Miken,,,  like  Sahinjn,  ,,',  he  a  vule-,„ir 
nia.s  consisting;  es,ent,allv  .,1  hna  d,.  har^es  pouring  ,.ne  nvrr 
'hr  ,,ther.  (antam  H.  rrmann's  d.vlared  suppos.t...n  that 
Mikeno  was  possii.ly  the  remainder  ,.|  an  imposin-  rrat.  r  ual! 
i-  then  f<.ro  luT-dK-  .Mniirmed. 

i:arly  on  the  m.,„nn,^^  nt  the  (,th  ..,  (X-tober  our  partv  w.is 
l'U-;lnn>;  „s  way  „,wards  the  .mall,  ,  irrular,  mar.hv'phun 
''"'■''  '"^  ^"  "-  '""f  "'■  M>1«'"'>.  A  narrow  path  leads  f ,  ,r 
some  di.tan.e  ih.nee  „p  ,]„.  „„,nntam  slnp..  This  path,  whi.  h 
l.ad  been  made  by  fh,_-  missionaries  of  Xjundo  when  atten  Ptm-^ 
tl"^  as.,nt,  at  lea^r  indicated  the  way  f„r  us,  although  ,t  was 
s.arrely  rcco^^^nisable.  and  bearin-  this  m  mind  IJarthclemv  had 
,L,nven  us  Ins  torn,,  r  ;,a„de  for  a  help.  Th,  latter,  iiouevcr  lost 
|.'^  way  ,,„,te  at  the  .,art  and  it  was  a  eon^derable  „ine  before 
'-  '--'•'■"■'  aware  o,  ,he  f,,e,.  W..  were  foreed,  therefore,  to 
r.traee  our  steps  downward  from  the  hei.du  we  had  so  laboriouslv 
'■'"';'><■'!•  ""til  w,  re.,^alned  the  marshv  plain.  After  a  Iittl'e 
Willie  we  htrurk  the  projur  road. 

At  f^rst  we  passed  thro„;^h  bamboo,  but  tins  soon  ^avc  wav  to 
a  i^hter  tree  .one.  The  road  was  very  steep,  and  the  innumer- 
ahh  roots  that  covered  the  slippery  path  hindered  us  so  that 
-■  pro,:n.sed  but  sl„wlv.  Stops  we.e  rendered  constantlv 
":':"^'^>--  -^'"^  -'-■  -''"^  '-  ->-  hours  we  i-eached  ahei,h, 
|.>,.-  metres,  and  by  , ha,  time  the  carriers  were  utfrlv  cx- 
1.  -ted  and  we  iiad  to  eamp.  There  was  no,  a  single' spot 
-'';-  n  tent  could  stand,  for  the  mountain  side  shewed  'an 
-ncl.ne  ot    thirty   degrees   all   round.      Further  progress   was  c^^ 
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of  flic  qiii-stlun  ;  a  remedy  li.id  to  he  found  soiiichow.  There 
wi^  iiothitii,'  tor  It  but  to  di;,'  out  a  rou^^'h  terra..-  and  Inidd  some 
kiiul  .,1  plaltorni  tor  the  triits.  This  we  did,  hut  it  must  h,- 
e.-ntessefi  th.it  they  stoorl  ,|iiile  crooked  and  unsfea.K,  and  it 
reijiiirerl  s.ime  art  to  keep  one's  ecimlihrium,  or  e\en,  in  tact,  lo 
^l''i'  '"  111"".  t'T  the  hedsteads  ^^lifl.'d  dnun  the  shintni},' 
surface,  and  in  the  iiiornin','  several  of  ..ur  comjiaiiy  lound  them- 
selves in  quite  dillerent  pl.uv,  from  wher.^  tlii'\-  had  been  wli.  11 
they   laid  dovMi   to   rest. 

Next  mornin;^  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Tliere  vsas  no  water. 
We  icnt  out  a  scoutni^'  f)art\',  hut  it  returned  at  noonday  havin;^ 
nief  with  nu  success.  .As,  Iiowcmt,  water  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  carriers,  and  .is  it  was  c.Ttain  tliaf  . .  iiidition-, 
would  not  iiiifirovc  as  wi'  jjot  nearer  the  summit,  ue  had  no 
other  choice  but  to  conclude  the  day  as  inactively  as  we  had 
(  omiiii-iic-ed  n.  We  remained  in  camp  and  sent  all  the  carriers 
hack  with  tlieir  c.ihihashes  to  the  watercourse  at  the  fo(.t  of  the 
mountain,  s<i  as  t..  istabiish  a  kind  of  depot  in  case  we  did  not 
find  an\-  water  on  our  wa>'  to  the  summit.  llie  carriers  set  ..ff 
disconteriti'dly  on  their  toilsome  descent,  and  it  was  ^rowiiij; 
dusk  hefi.re  th.  V  returned  with  their  hlled  vessels. 

1  mm  our  camp  wc  had  a  splendid  view  of  Xinafjon-.,'. .,  whost> 
peak  rose  up  iinposinf,dy  from  a  sea  of  cloud.  Down  below,  th<' 
cloud  masses,  drnen  by  the  air  currents,  chased  over  the  plain. 
.Above  these  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  stood  out  sliarpK 
detined  in  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  which  bathed  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  in  most  wonderful  tones  of  colour,  almost  like 
he  northern  lights.  I  sadly  regretted  the  absence  of  a  painter 
in  our  |)art)-,  for  the  scene  would  have  formed  a  subject  worthy 
of  an  artist's  .greatest  skill. 

1  he  air  grew  icy  cold  as  night  fell  .\  violent  bree/e  sprang 
up  and  gave  our  unprotected  tents  such  a  shaking  that  Graucr, 
for  one,  ca()si/ed  with  his  bed  whilst  reposing  in  his  "Tower  of 
Pisa  "-like  tent.  The  poor  fellow  cnpt  out  of  the  entranc- 
s'nivrring  with  cold  and  calling  for  assistance.  Dense  layers 
of  {o^  crept  across  the  mountain  slope  and  swept  over  our  heads. 
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llil>  (onliini.  (I  (lurm-  th,  ,Mrly  inoriimt,',  ^. ,  tluit  u,.  ,oiiId 
-<-«•  Ixit  littl,  in  ..Mcndin-.  A  tntlr  h.^lur  up  tl„  .„r  j^r.Av 
'  ;<-.ir(r  nricl  ,ii  i„r,„i>nt-,  vw  ,,l,t,,in<d  thr..M-h  th,  (|riMti,r  .  |u,„ls 
-llfiips.-,  1,1   111,    rii--,(!  r,.,  k-,  .It   the  siniiiinl. 

II"-    ^i-,t,,t„,„    ,;u,.    .han^^d.       111,.    |,„v,t    r,-i,,n    rcM^d. 
I'll  I'osh.s  ,.t   h,atl,  ..piH-arrd  with  ihuk  hraiu  h,  d  b.nifrhs  and 
;^n..ri.d    tnvs    fiv,.    ni.tRs    hi^,.h.       I.on-    h,  ar.l-nins.rs.  "typual 
i<..t.ir<'s,,l  il,,-  Al|.in,.  «,„ld,  hmi-  down  lr.,111  t]„.  hraihl,,'.. 

W-  n.ivana-d  hi-hcr  j.  ,,1,  thr  sniith-ta.st  cd^r  of  th.-  abyss 
•^"'1  <li<'  ^^..y  f,'r.-w  st,,.p,.r.  Thr  thirk  c  arprt  .,f  nmss  rov.  rn,.^ 
'h<'  ^-runnd  virid,  ,1  t,,  .uir  st,  ps.  rausin;;  vmit  „f  the  carru-rs 
''■  slip  and  fall,  and  hn.  and  thrr,  a  h.avv  load  vvmt  n.Ilin.' 
.I'.wn  ,nt„  th.-  ,U.pths  till  ,t  stiuk  on  so„„.  pro,..ctiun  or  hunP, 
""  ■'  l'-'."l.  l.usli.  1,  ,,as  n.v.s„,ry.  ,  ,n  narhini;  an  .IcAation  ol 
^;nu  rnrtrrs,  to  tak.-  an,,th,r  l,n;,thy  halt  lor  the  .akr  ot  tlu- 
t;iti;;iiid  (arrnTs. 

As    tlu.   caravan    was    nnp.din^   our    as.vnt    Wicm-    renamed 
'"'■""'   '-  '-"rol   ,t,    Willi.,    u,.   hasl.-ned    forward.      Tia-  inclin, 
•^..^  -■  s,,vp  at  ti,n,.s  that  wv  had  to  us.  our  hands  ,n  cli.nhin^' 
Mu-r  a   ,„,„.  wv  .-aurjht   s,;;hf  ol    an  ,-.xt,.nd..d  narrow  ruL^- 
-'-!>    '-■k,.d    a    likHv    pla,,.    for  canipin,..      Tl„.   whoh.  of    th. 
v.-f,'etat,on  at  this   point   f.or.  .juite  a   O.ruh.l   Alpin.  .harart.r 
1  he  slopes  wer<.  covered  with  a  broad  bc-lt  of  Sr.ra.  Johustonu 
^'"'1    tall    l,,lHl,as.    nnn-led    with    immortelles,    extended    to    .he 
almost  p,rpendu-ular  mrks  ol    ,h,     .un.nut.    which   stntched   up 
another  lour  hundred  metres  in   front  of  us.      The  sun  emerged 
trom    tin.  clouds  and   diffu.d  a  omfortin,.  warmth    for  a  few 
short  mom,.„ts.  whiK,  o„r  eyes  roved  enchan,..d  over  the  glonous 
r.ros,)ect.  which  included  two-thirds  of  I.ak,-  Knvu 

Our  patience  was  scvcr,.ly  tax,  d  whilst  waning  for  the 
-ravan  which  arm,  d  late  in  the  a,tcrno„n.  everyone  bein^ 
thoroucrhly  exhausted.  The  rui,..  on  which  we  w<.re  forced  t^, 
ramp  was  hollowed  out  by  atmospheric  m.fuences,  and  it  was 
so  narn.w  that  the  .d.es  <,f  the  t.  n.s  rea,  h..d  (.vond  it  and 
■t  was  hardly  possible  to  fix  the  pe,;s.  Th,.  s,.f,  ..r,.und  n.  .re 
over,   offered  ,nsuffl,-ient   security.      So   it  was  witli   troublid  and 
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anxious    ^a/c    tli.it    w<-    vi,  i^.f!    the    blj.  k    <  lend  h.ink^    on    the 
h..n/fin    ulii,  ii    tnr(t..|(i    h.iil    wcilli-r    (Itirint;    ifu-    nij^tit.     Our 
f.ars  proved   w.  1|  (..rriicd.      Tlif  wcitli.r  fhaii^;cd   \rry  (]ui.klv. 
Ml^t    rosr   and    .nvrl.,|„d    id.-  .amp,    and    as   darkm-ss    fell    cur 
thertiii.iii.l.r    sank    tu    one    drtjrt.     ("rlsms.      IlowlinR    (justs    of 
wind,  wfmli  rosr  to  a  furious  t,'alc  durinj,'  tlu'  ni>,'ht  and  pitilessly 
picrrcfl  the  flimsy  sid(  s  of  the  tents,  swept    full  over  the  ridj,'*-, 
F:.vcryonc  who  o\\ned  a  tliK  k  suit   put  it  on:   nu  one  thouj:;ht  of 
sleep.      VVrapp«-d  round  with  blankets  we  listened  to  the  rat,'inf,' 
of  the  storm,  exprrtinp  our  Knts  to  .oljapse  every  moment       At 
midnij;ht   Grauers    flew   away  ;    hein-   the    largest    it   offered   the 
greatest  surfare  of  resistance  to  the  wind.      The  others  remained 
standinfj,    it    is   true,    hut    the    pe^'s   worked    loos<-,    the    awninjjs 
were  soon  flapnin-  about   in  the  wind,   and  there  was  a  general 
shoutinf,'    for   "boys"    to   go    and    fasten    th.in.      The   wind    in- 
rr.'ased    steadily    all    the    time.      Towards    niorninf,'    the    heavy 
(loiids    emf.ti.d    themselves    in    vi.ilent    shoAers    of    hail     wliK  h 
rattled   down   upon   the   roofs  of   the   tents,    and   covered   every- 
thing,' arr.imd  \Mth  a  white  mantle. 

The  morninf,'  dawned  on  a  wintry  scene.  Our  tents  and 
the  whole  r>},'ion  around  us  were  covcr<-d  with  snow.  Otherwise 
the  situation  remained  unchanfjed  :  impenetrable  fog,  wmd  and 
o.Ul.  with  the  thermometer,  indicatin-  the  sam-  temperature  as 
the-  evening  he  f<,re.  An  ascent  of  the-  [.eak  under  such  condi- 
tion, could  not  be  entertained  f.-r  a  moment,  as  th.'r,-  was  no 
path  of  any  kind  and  it  was  impossible  to  find  our  bearings 
>n  a  heavy  mist  which  prevented  <,ur  seeing  farther  than  twenty 
metres  befe.re-  us.  As  there  w.es  nothing  to  he  done,  we-  con- 
gre-Kated  in  Graue^rs  •'sale.n'  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp, 
closed  in  the  t- nt  aguuist  the  cold,  and  plaved  "nap"  Now 
and  again  a  stiff  glass  of  giog  served  to  keep  up  our  spirits 
Thus  we-  hung  on  for  more  iavrmrahle  w,-ather,  and  this  came 
towards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  fog  dispersed  and 
the  summit  was  clear  ag.Tin. 

Wiese,   Grauer  and   I   prepared  to  ascend  at  once.      First  we 
nad  to  pass  thremgh  the  senecio  forest,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
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nefjotiuto  as  the  moss-covort-d  ground  and  the  vegetation  are 
always  dripping  wet.  Die  shrubs  attain  a  height  of  three 
metres,  and  their  branches  close  in  togetiier  so  thickly  that  it 
is  difficult  to  see  the  sky.  Thus  the  ground  hardly  ever 
thoroughly  dries  up.  \Vc  met  with  a  good  many  more  or  less 
deep  gullies,  along  the  bottom  of  which  ice-cold  streams  flowed, 
and  these  we  had  to  scramble  through.  Whoever  tried  to  gain 
a  hold  by  catching  on  to  the  senecio  bushes,  pulled  them  out 
and  began  to  slip,  which  was  all  the  more  unpleasant  as  the 
moss  beds  on  the  sloping  surfaces  would  not  bear  a  man's 
weight.  It  took  us  two  full  hours  to  reach  the  rocks  at  the 
peak  although  we  had  believed  them  to  be  quite  close  at  hand. 

On  the  top  we  found  a  deep  chasm  which  led  down  into  the 
rocks.  We  followed  this,  going  over  shingle  till  we  struck  hard 
frozen  snow.  This  was  rather  too  much  for  our  "boys."  They 
tiptoed  over  the  cold  subsoil  uttering  the  most  singular  sounds. 
Finally,  they  sat  down,  crowded  closely  together,  on  a  mass 
of  rock  and  "  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it." 

All  around  us  there  rose  steep  smooth  walls  of  rock.  It 
was  soon  evident,  therefore,  that  an  ascent  to  the  summit  was 
out  of  the  question  unless  we  had  mountaineering  outfits,  or 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  northern  side.  To  accom- 
plish this  object  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  stay  up  in 
that  frosty  region  several  days  longer,  and  for  this  we  were 
not  adequately  equipped.  We  had  no  rope  of  sufikient  length 
to  make  such  an  ascent  possible.  In  addition  we  were  unable 
to  light  any  Sre  in  our  kitchen,  everything  being  in  a  soaked 
condition.  Our  followers  were  almost  frozen  and  so  pinched 
with  the  cold  that  they  could  hardly  move  their  numbed  fingers. 
In  Kirschstein's  judgment  nothing  of  geological  importance 
would  be  gained  by  the  ascent,  and  from  a  sporting  point  of 
view  we  were  not  justified  in  endangering  the  health  of  our 
carriers.  We  therefore  resolved  to  remain  in  camp  till  the  ne.vt 
morning,  to  see  if  we  could  essay  the  climb  in  clearer  weather. 
If  it  proved  to  be  foggy  we  intended  to  set  out  on  the  return 
march. 
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It  was  high  time  to  return  as  hastily  as  possible  from  the 
snowfield   to  camp,   as  thick   layers  of    fog  were  beginning  to 
rise  up  from  the  valley.     So  on  a  jutting  mass  of  rock  we  care- 
fully laid  down  a  preserved  meat  tin  containing  oui  names  as  a 
record  that,  so  far,  this  was  the  highest  point  on  Mikeno  which 
human   foot   had  ever  trod.     On  getting  down  we  were  again 
enveloped  in  fog,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  groping  our  way  back  to  camp.     Our  frugil  evening 
meal  consisted  of  a  few  boxes  of  herrings  and  a  tin  of   fruit. 
The    night    corresponded    to    the    preceding    one.      The    wind 
heightened  to  a  gale,  and  shook  our  tents,  and  the  pegs  kept 
loosening.     When  morning  drew  near  the  mountains  were  again 
covered   with   a  white  cloak,    and   the    fog  had   grown   denser. 
The    loads    were    strapped    up    and    we    began    the    descent    to 
Burunga.     The  faces  of  our  sorely-tried  carriers  lightened  up, 
and  they  even  attempted  to  strike  up  a  song  with  their  weak 
threats.     .Soberly  we  set  out  for  the  camping  place  lying  deeper 
below,  hurrying  ahead  of  the  caravan.     Arrived  there  we  made  a 
light  meal   and  gave  the  carriers  a  rest,   and  in  the  afternoon 
we   were   back   in    Burunga   once   more.     The   carriers   came    in 
singly    and  at  long  intervals,  completely  exhausted.     Some  even 
remained  to  rest  on  their  way  and  did  not  reach  Burunga  until 
night.     By  a  judicious  distribution  of  extra  baksheesh  they  were, 
however,  soon  restored  to  good  humour. 

On  the  ."irst  of  November  we  set  about  making  the  ascent 
of  Namlagira,  whose  eruptions  have  ceased  of  late,  but  from 
whose  broad  crater  at  that  time  we  daily  saw  the  vaporous  clouds 
ascending. 

Namlagira  is  separated  from  Burunga,  as  also  from  Nina- 
gongo,  by  an  extensive  lava  field  which  evidently  emanates  from 
the  subsidiary  craters  on  its  southern  slopes.  The  lava  strata 
lie  over  one  another  about  a  foot  m  thickness,  and  pile  them- 
selves lik"  ice-floes  at  a  river's  mouth.  These  had  to  be  clam- 
bered over,  and  where  broad  fissures  appeared  long  alpenstocks 
had  to  be  used  to  leap  the  yawning  clefts.  These  lava  drifts 
are  interspersed  with  jagged  points  of  block  lava.     The  latter 
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arc  very  brittle  and  porous  in  nature,  offer  very  little  foothold, 
and  cause  a  good  deal  of  slidin^j  and  slumbhng.  The  edges 
arc  as  sliarp  as  knives,  and  cut  and  tear  one's  boots  and  clothes 
in  a  terrible  fashion. 

The  entire  lava  field  is  grown  over  with  a  species  of  lichen 
which  has  a  whitish  appearance  in  the  sunlight,  and  gives  the 
exact  impression  of  an  immense  ice-field  or  glscier,  an  impression 
which  the  use  of  long  alpenstocks  rendered  still  more  realistic. 
!t  naturally  followed  that  in  surmounting  the  obstacles  of  this 
difficult  journey  everyone  had  to  find  a  path  for  himself,  and 
before  l-mg  we  were  so  widely  separated  from  one  another  that 
recognition  of  the  individual  khaki-coatcd  figures  popping  up 
and  down  among  the  lava  blocks  was  only  possible  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescope.  As  I  had  good  going  I  arrived  first  at  the 
southern  slope  ot  the  mountain.  At  this  spot  a  chain  of  eighteen 
parasitic  cinder  craters  ris(-  up  like  pearls  on  a  chain,  in  a 
crevasse  running  from  north-west  to  south-east.  The  lowest  of 
them  opens  out  in  a  wide  semicircle  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
spot  where  the  lava  stream  makc'S  its  egress  can  be  distinctly 
seen.  A  second  one,  apparently  of  more  recent  date,  higher 
up  the  slope  of  Namlagira,  has  broken  through  the  common  wall 
oi  the  crater  chain  and  has  taken  a  south-westerly  direction.  It 
originates  from  a  steep-walled  shaft  of  only  a  few  metres  cir- 
cumference, from  which  a  heavy  white  vapour  with  a  sulphurous 
acid  smell  poured  out  incessantly.  The  Askari  looked  into  the 
smoking  depths  with  manifest  distrust,  and  a  man  from  the 
Burunga  neighbourhood,  whom  we  had  taken  with  us  as  a  guide, 
could  not  be  pcrsuadid  to  approach  anywhere  near  in  his 
tremendous  awe  of  the  scheitani  (devil)  vsho  without  doubt  dwelt 
there. 

Dr.  von  Raven  and  von  W'iese  came  up  soon  after,  whilst 
Grauer  and  Kirschstein,  who  were  lower  down,  hungrily  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  luncheon  baskrt,  put  in  their  appearance  later. 
We  at  once  commenced  the  ascent  U,  the  summit  of  the  crater, 
and  yiroceeded  without  very  great  difficulty.  Certainly  a  way 
had  to  be  cut  through  the  busti  region  with  axe  and  knife,  but 
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this  work  did  not  cause  much  trouble  and  hindered  our  advance 
but  little.  A  good  many  elephant  trails  were  seen  right  up  to 
the  vegetation  limit  of  2,700  metres.  Keeping  a  moderate 
climbing  pace,  and  striding  over  bare  lava  at  the  hnish,  we 
reached  the  crater  in  two  hours.  This  ascent  was  the  first  under- 
taken from  the  southern  side,  whilst  Lieutenant  Schwartz,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  German  Congo  Boundary  Expedition, 
made  his  first  ascent  from  the  eastern  side  in  1902. 

Namlagira  is  a  flat  volcanic  peak  with  a  very  gentle  slope 
traversed  by  broi<d  longitudinal  and  latitudinal  rifts  and,  like 
Xinagongo,  possesses  a  very  typical  broad  explosive  crater.     The 
latter,  in  fact,  is  larger  than  the  Graf  Gbtzen  crater,  the  diameter, 
accoraing  to  Kirschstein's  measurements,  being  close  on  two  kilo- 
metres!    Although  we   had    already    received   many   memorable 
impressions  of  the  grandeur  of  the  African  volcanic  world,  we 
were,  nevertheless,  taken  aback  at  the  spectacle  of  this  colossal 
crater.     Its  walls  fall  almost  vertically  to  the  depths,  and  end 
in  a  kind  of  terrace  which  encircles  the  crater  and  which  in  its 
eastern  part  has  a  ledge  projecting  towards  the  centre.     This  is 
the  remainder  of  an  old  and  much  riven  crater-floor  which  was 
once  blown  up  by  an  exceedingly  violent  eruption.     The  terrace 
falls  away  steeply  to  the  actual  floor,  which  is  perfectly  level  like 
that  of  the  Graf  Gotzen  crater.     Smoke  of  a  sulphur-yellow  and 
chalky-white  colour  issues  from  a  large  number  of  cracks  and 
fissures.     Terraces  and  crater-floor  are  formed  of  congealed  lava, 
and  are  covered,  in  places,  with  still  smoking  layers  of  cinders 
and   lapilli.     These  spring   from  the  more  recent  outbreaks  of 
Namlagira,  not  from  the  crater  proper,  but,  as  Kirschstein  will 
prove   later  on,    from   an  eruptive  flue  blasted   up  through  the 
terrace  projection  just  mentioned. 

We  had  gone  without  food  since  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  our  hungry  stomachs  were  insistently  demanding  their  rights. 
So  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  began  the  descent  over 
smooth  lava,  and  before  very  long  we  found  a  favourable  spot 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  stream.  We  encountered  some  diffi- 
culty in  driving  our  tent  pegs  into  the  cracks  in  the  lava,  and 
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were  ncit  without  fear  of  the  tents  collapsing.  Finally,  how- 
ever, we  sat  down  to  do  full  justice  to  a  smoking  dish  of  Bust 
(goatflr-sh),  and  to  discuss  the  various  incidents  of  a  very  event- 
ful day. 

As  \\'i<  sc,  Raven  and  I  had  to  push  on  farther  north  in 
order  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Belgian  officers 
who  were  awaiting  us  at  Rutschuru,  we  bade  good-bye  to  Kirsch- 
stein  and  Graucr,  the  latter  of  whom  contemplated  returning  to 
Kiwj,  whilst  Kirschstein  prepared  to  devote  himself  to  the 
special  task  of  investigating  the  geological  conditions  of  the 
volranfics,  a  matter  for  which  1  had  granted  him  a  few  months' 
time. 

During  a  period  of  over  half  a  year  of  strenuous  activity, 
during  which  he  successively  ascended  all  the  eight  mountain 
summits,  Kirschstein  thoroughly  explored  the  Virunga  volcanoes 
and  elucidated  the  conditions  of  their  subsoil  and  their  tectonic 
and  geological  formation.  I  trust  that  this,  the  first  expert 
geolc/gical  investigation  of  the  practically  inexhaustibly  rich  and 
interesting  field  of  tlie  volcanic  region  at  Lake  Kiwu,  may  yield 
some  valuable  new  material  for  professional  colleagues  at  home. 

Altiiough  we  were  not  privileged  ourselves  to  see  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  notable  eruption  during  our  stay  at  Namlagira, 
Kirschstein,  who  was  compelled  by  his  researches  to  remain 
several  weeks  longer,  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  at  close 
quarters  quite  a  number  of  outbreaks  from  this  volcano.  I 
append  a  brief  description  of  one  such  event  in  his  own  words : 

"I  was  awakened,  whilst  lying  in  bed  early  one  morning,  by 
a  singular  uproar  which  sounded  something  like  the  crashing  of 
breakers  on  a  distant  shore.  I  tore  aside  the  tent  hangings  and 
feasted  my  eyes  on  the  magnificent  view  of  an  eruption  of  Nam- 
lagira. Surging  and  swelling  violently,  and  sounding  something 
like  the  variable  roar  of  an  immense,  invisible  furnace,  white 
clouds  of  steaming  vapour,  resembling  monstrous  cauliflower 
heads  in  appearance,  issued  continuously  from  the  crater,  form- 
ing over  our  heads  a  mighty  pine-like  canopy,  spread  out  like  a 
fan  at  the  fop.     It  seemed  to  grow  in  the  clear  morning  air  to 
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si-nply  rncll<  ss  dimcnsiDns.     Tlit-n  a  strong  rush  ut  hrownish  ex- 
halations mingled  with  the  gleaming  white.     A  broad  fiery  stream 
shot  up  suddenly  into  the  air  .  .  .  then  followed  a  second  .   .   . 
a  third.  ...     It  was  as  if  gigantic  hands  were  mcessantly  and 
indefatigably   hurling  up   untold   bucketfuls   of   glowing   ashes 
from  the  deep  throat  of  the  crater  to  the  light  of  day.     Simul- 
taneously  a  dense   lapilli  shower   dosc^-nded    from   the  eruptive 
cloud.     A  rain  of  finest  scoria,  cooling  rapidly  in  the  air,  was 
swept  by  the  east  wind  that  prevailed  over  many  kilometres  ot 
the  western  edge  of  the  Central  .African  rift-valley.     In  the  mean- 
while   the    pine    cone,    which    had    previously    gleamed    white, 
assumed  a  deep  black  colour  in  its  lower  part.     The  uppermost 
parts  of  the  cloud  masses,  lying  towering  over  one  another  like 
tremendous  balls  of  cotton  wool,  alone  retained  their  whiteness. 
.  .  .     After  about  an  hour  the  vehemence  of  the  outburst  abated 
appreciably.     The  rain  of  lapilli  ceased.     Singular  exhalations 
shot  up  in  the  eruptive  cloud,  which  had  now  turned  pure  white 
again  but  was  much  less  distinct  in  form,  and  were  accompanied 
by  sharp  detonations.     The  roaring  in  the  depths  swelled  with 
a  rattling  noise  as  of  hundreds  of  hammers  forming  one  power- 
ful chord,  but  it  lasted  only  a  few  seconds,  and  then  sank  awa^ 
again  to  a  steady,  hardly  perceptible  murmur,  and  finally  ceased. 
In  another  half-hour  all  was  over,  and  Namlagira  lay  reposing 
peacefully  before  our  eyes.     Only  a   faint  cloud  of  smoke  re- 
mained hovering  around  the  bare  summit." 

Altogether  Kirschstein  observed  eleven  such  violent  gaseous 
and  cinder  eruptions  of  Namlagira,  and  he  photographed  the 
greater  number  of  them.  He  writes:  "At  night  the  eruptions 
from  the  volcano  presented  a  picture  of  thrilling  beauty.  The 
columns  of  vapour,  illuminated  as  if  by  a  smelling  furnace,  shot 
up  from  the  broad  mouth  of  the  crater  like  pillars  of  fire  to  the 
heavens,  gleaming  blood-red.  and  then  fell  down  to  earth  again, 
sparkling  and  scintillating  in  a  glorious  rain  of  glowing  ashes. 
It  could  be  clearly  perceived  that  the  grea'er  portion  of  the 
volcanic  sputum  fell  back  again  into  the  crater.  It  was  so  light 
around  that  in  the  camp  at  the  southern  loot  of  the  mountain 
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1  was  able  to  rcatl  off  the  harnmrUr,  or  llir  Imi'-,  "aiiIk  iit  I  ip 
aiil  ('I  .my  lantrrn."  T  hi-  eruptions  wire  alwa\s  alike  in  ihar- 
aitir,  and  lunsistfd  nf  an  iiiirncnsi-  mass  nf  aijui^us  \a|)uur,  ni> 
<li^>  liarjjcs  of  lava  niakinij  thcinsilvc;,  appartnt. 

Siiiiii-  of  itic  cnijitions  obsirvcd  by  Kirsihstrin  vvin-  survcytMi 
at  tlic  saiiK-  Imii'  by  Luutinant  Wicsc  with  the  phot.i  UK-oilohtc, 
friirii  a  j,'r(ati  r  (iistanci-.  The  pictures  tiicasun  d  lator  with  the 
stcno-i-oiiiparator  showed  th.  •  m  one  lasc  (the  <riiption  of  the 
i,"th  November)  the  vajiorous  pine  like  forriiatKn  measuiid  no 
less  than  nine  kilometres  in  hei^jht,  whilst  it  att.uned  a  breailth 
of  nearly  mm  t<  <  ti  kilometres  in  the  upperiiio<-!  fan  li.iped 
parts.  These  li<;iires  assi  t  one  to  form  an  idea  of  the  im- 
iiiensi-  area  occupied  by  these  j,'aseous  vaporous  masses  durinp 
an  eruption. 

It  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  inenlton  that  Kirsiii  't  in,  who 
ascended  Namlajjira  before,  durin^j,  and  after  the  eruption,  four 
times  in  all,  also  ventured  to  effect  a  descent  to  tlu  crater  '■'  this 
active  volcano  for  the  purpose  of  ehicidatinf;  inanifohi  and 
diverse  geological  questions.  With  regard  to  tliH  deciriedly 
daring  experiment  he  shall  s[ieak  for  himself 

"  I  essayed  the  descent,"  reports  Kirschstein,  "  in  clear 
weather  on  the  5th  of  Decemficr  with  a  few  specially  picked 
followers  on  whose  trustworthiness  and  cool-headedness  I 
thought  I  could  implicitly  rely.  Quiti  suddenly  in  the  middle 
of  the  crater  we  were  enveloped  in  a  den^^e  mist  and  a  fine 
drizzling  rain.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  we  could  hardly  see 
five  paces  in  front  of  us,  let  alone  discern  the  edges  of  the  smok- 
ing jaws  of  the  volcano.  One  false  step  and  wc  should  have 
vanished  irrevocably  for  all  eternity  m  the  sinister  yawning  depths. 
At  the  best  there  was  the  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  dense  fog.  In 
these  circumstances  I  decided  to  await  a  change  of  weather  on 
the  spot  itself.  For  two  hours  we  waited,  glued  to  the  same 
position.  Then,  suddenly,  there  came  a  dull  rumbling  from 
under  our  feet  like  subterraneous  thunder.  First  gently,  re- 
sembling thunder  at  a  distanci-.  Then  again.  Finally  swell- 
ing distinctly  from  minute  to  minute.   .   .  .     Cold  sweat  bathed 
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my  forehead.  There  could  be  no  illusion,  the  mountain  was 
awakening  to  fresh  activity!  Aware  of  the  terrible  position  in 
which  we  w-ere  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  crater  I  immediately 
gave  orders  to  march  back.  And  indeed  it  was  high  time,  for  the 
lapilli  was  already  beginning  to  rain  like  hail  upon  our  heads ; 
the  volcanic  fumes  stifled  our  lungs  and  oppressed  our  chests  ; 
our  breath  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  and  we  could  almost  hear 
our  hearts  beating.  We  groped  our  way  forward  in  silence, 
but  the  heavy  fog  prevented  us  from  ascertaining  our  position. 
My  people,  too  had  entirely  lost  their  heads.  They  charged 
me  with  having  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the  sckeitani,  or  devil, 
of  the  mountain  upon  us  through  having  photographed  him  in 
his  dwelling-place,  and  denounced  me  for  having  led  them  to 
their  destruction.  In  short,  after  wandering  aimlessly  around 
step  by  step,  we  continuously  found  our  way  barred  by  the 
steeply  rising  crater  walls,  whilst  the  dull  rolling  thunder 
momentarily  increased  in  volume.  It  was  a  highly  disagreeable, 
indeed,  a  highly  critical  situation.  I  could  feel  the  blood  throb- 
bing in  my  veins.  Unless  we  found  our  way  out  of  the  mouse- 
trap very  quickly  we  were  utterly  lost.  .  .  .  Luckily  for  us  the 
thick  veil  of  fog  lifted.  Only  for  a  moment  though.  Yet  it 
sufficed.  1  had  noted  the  position  on  the  crater  walls  where 
we  might  find  our  way  out.  A  few  moments  later  we  were 
standing  up  above  on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  a  loud  hurrah 
sprang  from  our  throats.  We  were  saved  from  Our  peril. 
My  black  followers  skipped  about  for  joy.  Now,  of  course, 
not  one  of  them  had  entertained  the  slightest  fear  of  the 
scheitani.  They  were,  naturally,  far  too  enlightened  for  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  my  Askari. 

"I  repeated  the  descent  on  the  15th  of  December.  The 
weather  was  clear  and  sunny  and  so  I  was  able  to  make  the 
circuit  of  a  large  part  of  the  inner  crater-terrace,  besides  taking 
some  observations  of  much  value  to  me.  I  also  succeeded  in 
getting  some  capital  photographs.  The  vapour  formation  was 
of  an  extremely  slight  character,  and  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  different  parU  of  the  crater  was  possible.     Besides  the  chief 
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cfU[)tivc  canal  I  discovered  two  further  flues  running^  down 
vertically  into  the  earth,  which  like  the  main  one,  had  burst 
out  from  the  incirclinf;^  terraces  (not  from  the  crater-floor  proper) 
and  were  sinokinLj  faintly." 

Durinrj  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  at  Namlagira  Kirschstein 
kept  a  re;^ular  record  of  the  meteorological  conditions  ;  made 
scientific  investigations  into  the  relations  of  the  parasitic  craters; 
determined  their  exact  shape  and  position,  and  carried  out  a 
great  many  further  tasks.  These  dealt  chiefly  with  the  manifold 
volcanic  phenomena  encountered  in  the  comparatively  recent  lava 
field  piled  south  of  Namlagira.  Besides  characteristic  volcanic 
cinder  chimneys,  "  hornitos  "  as  they  are  called,  and  the  singular 
lava  cloaks  on  charred  tree  trunks,  there  was  a  long  lava  tunnel 
(155  metres),  very  typical  in  feature,  and  in  many  respects  in- 
structive, which  particularly  arrested  our  attention.  As  is  well 
known,  lava  tunnels  of  this  description  are  formed  by  the  stream 
of  lava  cooling  u.T  very  quickly  on  the  surface  whilst  the  fiery 
stream  continues  to  flow  on  beneath  the  congealed  outer  crust, 
leaving  the  latter  finally  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  tube,  often  a 
kilometre  in  length.  In  the  one  we  investigated  (see  illustra- 
tion) the  end  part  oi  the  tunnel  was  quite  intact  and  merged 
into  an  open  cavern.  Further  on,  however,  the  tunnel  had  caved 
in  so  that  it  formed  a  lava  fissure  running  in  a  direct  line  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  four  metres  in  width  and  seventeen 
metres  in  depth.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  gaping  lava  rifts  found  in  other  volcanic  legions, 
and  which  are  attributed  to  tectonic  action,  may  not  have  arisen 
in  the  same  way. 

There  was  another  interesting  result  of  Kirschstein's  investi- 
gations in  the  Namlagira  district.  He  was  successful  in  dis- 
covering a  series  of  those  most  primitive  forms  of  manifesta- 
tions of  volcanic  forces  which  Branca  first  described  with  any 
accuracy  as  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Urach  in  Swabia, 
and  introduced  to  science  under  the  apposite  title  of  "volcanic 
embryos."  These  are  steep-walled  eruptive  canals,  sometimes 
only  a  metre  in  breadth,  which  have  been  blown  up  through  the 
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uutrr  rrnst  of  (arth  in  conscqurncr  of  an  explosion  of  the  gases 
pent  up  in  the  subterranean  centre,  without  any  loose  or  solid 
volcanic  sputum  having  amassed  around  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 
Consequently  no  volcanic  cone  has  formed,  and  so,  to  some 
extent,  these  explosive  products  are  the  youthful  stages  in  the 
life  of  a  volcano.  For  if  it  is  assumed  that  every  eruption  is 
introduced  by  volcanic  explosion,  the  existence  of  an  explosive 
canal  under  all  the  burning  mountains  of  the  earth,  whether 
extinct  or  still  active,  must  be  taken  for  granted. 

So  far  as  the  eruptive  shafts  in  the  vicinity  of  Namlagira, 
which  were  investigated  and  accurately  surveyed  by  Kirschstein, 
were  not  choked  up  by  the  stone,  rock  and  rubble  scattered  by 
the  explosion,  they  proved  to  be  extremely  deep.  In  any  case, 
the  hundred-metre  rope  used  by  Kirschstein  did  not  suffice  to 
probe  their  depth,  and  on  throwing  largish  stones  down,  the 
rumbling  and  rattling  could  be  distinctly  heard  for  at  least  ten 
seconds. 

The  results  of  his  other  researches  may  here  follow  in  his 
own  words: 

'■  It  matters  not  whether  we  proceed  on  our  way  over  the  lava 
fields  of  Namlagira  or,  standing  on  the  summit  of  Ninagongo, 
we  direct  our  gaze  over  the  gaping  depths  of  the  Graf  Gotzen 
crater,  the  knowledge  that  we  have  newly-formed  volcanic  soil 
under  our  feet  remains.  There  is  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  the 
earth  docs  not  suddenly  begin  to  quiver  and  tremble.  In  truth 
the  possibility  of  any  surprises  of  such  a  nature  is  not  altogether 
excluded.  This  is  shown  by  the  new  volcanic  fonnations  found 
at  quite  a  recent  date  in  the  western  group  of  the  Virunga 
volcanoes. 

"Thus  a  small  volcanic  cone  formed  itself  suddenly  one  day 
m  the  month  of  May,  1904,  to  the  south  of  Namlagira,  and 
spouted  out  a  stream  of  lava  250  metres  broad  as  far  as  to  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Kiwu.  The  glowing  river  buried  trees 
and  bushes  m  its  course,  and  hurled  lava  blocks  and  bombs,  six 
feet  or  so  in  height,  as  far  as  the  lake,  ten  kilometres  away 
When   Weiss  and   I   visited   the  newly  formed,   and   until   then 
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nameless,  volcanic  cone  in  Octulur,  n>)7,  being  the  first  Euro- 
peans to  do  so,  and  deftnittly  determined  its  position  carto- 
fir.iphically,  we  christened  it,  in  honour  of  his  Highness,  the 
Adolf  f'riedrich  Peak.  The  cone  it;->elf  is  ft)rtned  of  ((uite  I<M)se 
eruptive  material,  innumerable  heaps  of  scoria  which  had  massed 
themselves  over  one  another.  There  is  no  crater  perceptible. 
The  point  of  egress  of  the  lava  stream,  the  eruptive  flue,  is  buried 
under  the  mighty  masses  of  ashes  and  thus  remains  invisible. 
The  cone,  however,  is  traversed  in  parts  by  cracks  and  rifts 
which  steam  vigorously  and  on  the  edges  of  which  tin- 
scoria  are  coloured  in  hues  varying  from  sulphur-yellow  to  dark 
red-brown.  It  is  not  requisite  to  be  endowed  with  the  delicate 
sense  ol  smell  ot  a  chemist  to  recognise  the  gases  which  issue 
from  the  depths.  The  prickling  smell  of  sulphurous  acids,  with 
whicli  in  places  muriatic  acid  fumes  are  mingled,  may  be  detected 
for  miles  around.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
also  play  a  prominent  part. 

"  A  second  and  smaller  volcanic  cone  of  the  same  type  as 
Ihc  Adolf  Friedrich  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  to 
the  cast  of  Namlagira.  The  natives  called  it  Kana*  maharage, 
which  means  '  the  master  who  loves  beans."  This  was  the  name 
given  by  the  natives  to  Lieutenant  Pfeiffer  when  living,  who 
came  to  grief  whilst  elephant-hunting,  and  whose  spirit  they 
believed  to  have  flown  into  the  hill  which  had  suddenly  risen  up 
from  the  level  ground  to  an  accompaniment  of  fire  and  thunder. 
Like  the  Adolf  Friedrich,  the  Kana  makarage  cone  consists 
mainly  of  loose  volcanic  scoria,  and  differs  only  from  the  first- 
named  in  that  it  possesses  a  visible  summit  crater,  with  a  diameter 
of  about  seventy-five  metres  at  the  top.  When  I  visited  the 
Kana  maharage  in  December,  1907,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  large  number  of  places  on  the  surface  of  the  lava  stream, 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  cone,  which  smoked  in  parts  and  were 
multifariously  coloured,  chalky-white,  brick-red,  dark-brown. 
The  impression  given  was  that  a  person  had  got  hold  of  an  in- 
exhaustible paint-box  and  casually  daubed  the  greyish-black 
•  Kana,  incorrect  Wanjaruanda  pronunciation  of  hjna  ("master"). 
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lava  with  prr>d  rious  smudges  of  colour  in  the  most  prodigal 
fashion." 

After  expl'  g  the  active  western  group  of  the  Virunga 
volcanoes,  \y\\.'.  ..leir  floods  of  recent  lava,  Kirschstein  turned  his 
attention  to  the  middle  group.  This  has  probably  been  extinct 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  addition  to  Mikeno,  steep,  jagged 
and  weather-worn,  the  ascent  of  which  I  have  already  described, 
Karissimbi  with  its  elevation  of  4,500  metres  is  also  noteworthy. 
It  is  the  highest  of  the  Virunga  volcanoes,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  stupendous  volcanic  mountains  in 
the  world.     Kirschstein  in  his  report  writes  as  follows: 

"  Karissimbi  towers  above  the  landscape,  its  mighty  western 
plateau  crowned  by  a  cone  of  comely  shape.  With  its  solid, 
massive  bulk,  its  gigantic  proportions  reachmg  up  into  the  sky, 
it  overwhelms  the  observer.  The  summit  is  very  rarely  clear, 
and  a  dense  layer  of  clouds  nearly  always  envelops  it.  When 
they  disperse,  perhaps  for  a  few  moments  only,  and  hover  like 
a  white  cap  over  the  head  of  the  peak,  the  glittering  snowy 
splendour  which  reveals  itself  to  the  eye  is  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. A  very  characteristic  view  of  Karissimbi  can  be  obtained 
from  the  north,  cither  from  Wissoke  or  from  the  Belgian  mUitary 
post  of  Rutscharu. 

"  The  principal  cone  rises  up  from  the  plain  in  a  remarkably 
regular  way,  tapering  off  to  the  peak,  whilst  a  long  ridge  extends 
along  the  eastern  flank.  Many  travellers  have  maintained  that 
this  part  of  the  mountain  is  the  remainder  of  an  ancient  crater 
wall,  but  this  is  hardly  correct.  Incidentally  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  so-called  ridge  is  an  extended  and  almost 
level  plateau  in  which  a  tremendous  hitherto  unknown  crater 
is  buried,  more  than  one  and  a  half  kilometres  in  breadth, 
and  which  I  have  named  the  Branca  Crater.  Karissimbi  has  a 
second  crater  almost  direct  south  of  the  main  cone.  This  is  the 
Hans  Meyer  Crater.  The  summit  itself  has  no  craf^r  Bare 
r  jcks,  broken  up  into  a  chaos  of  loose  blocks,  meti  the  eye. 
lies  in  the  cracks  and  clefts  of  the  rock." 

Karissimbi  was  climbed  by  Mildbraed;  Schubotz  and  Kirsch 
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stein  successively.     Mildbraed  reports  the  vegetation  as  stand- 
ing out  in  harsh  contrast  with  that  of  Ninagongo. 

""On  Ninagongo,'  he  writes,  "everything  was  in  the  process 
of  formation.  Nothing  had  matured.  The  flora  of  this  moun- 
tain offers  no  rich  booty  to  the  botanist,  but  yet  it  is  imposing 
by  very  reason  cf  its  monotony.  Th^-  enormous  base  of  the 
volcano  is  covered  with  a  pure  bamboo  vegetation  up  to  a  height 
of  some  3.000  metres,  and  this  extends  in  broad  bands  as  far  as 
the  mixed  bamboo  forests  of  the  Bugoie  mountain  land.  From 
a  botanical  point  of  view  the  bamboo  forest  is  uncommonly 
monotonous.  Generally  speaking  nothing  but  scrubby  under- 
growth flourishes.  The  deep  black  vegetable  soil  is  often 
covered  by  a  carpet  uf  small  ielaginella.  Small  ferns  grow  in 
It,  different  shrubs  related  to  the  stinging  nettle  {Fleurya,  Piled), 
and  occasionally  a  pale  pink  balsam  {Impatiens  Emimt).  Rarely, 
but  more  often  in  such  spots  where  the  bamboo  is  in  any  way 
impeded  m  its  devclopn-enl,  woody  plants  arc  to  be  found 
sprinkled  here  ard  there.  Amongst  these  the  often-mentioned 
Hvpencum  lanccohiium  Law.,  takes  tnc  first  place.  I  measured 
stems  of  two  metres  in  circumference,  on  the  whole,  the  sturdiest 
that  1  had  met  with  during  the  expedition. 

•Tp  beyond  the  bamboo  on  Karissimbi  a  vegetation  exists 
which,  perhaps,  has  not  its  like  on  any  other  African  moun- 
tain. Even  from  the  lava  plains  below  one  can  sec  it  gleaming 
out  from  between  the  trees  like  luxuriant  alpine  meadows  clad  in 
freshest  green.  Having  passed  the  monotonous  bamboo,  one  is 
amazed  at  stepping  into  qtiitr  a  strange  open  wood  fcrnied  almost 
entirely  of  extremely  old  hagenia  Mems.  One  measured  6.45 
metres  in  circumference.  They  looked  almost  like  huge  blorks 
of  rock,  divided  at  a  short  distance  above  Ih'  ground  into 
gigantic  overhanging  boughs  covered  with  tliick  mossy  cushions, 
and  unravelling  in  light  branches  bearing  silver-grey,  hairy 
pmn.i-,  slightly  reminiscent  of  the  well-known  tanners'  sumac 
(Rhus  iyphina).  The  undergrowth  is  composed  of  the  pretty 
slirubs  of  Hxpcf'cuvi  luueolntum,  a  beautiful  vemonia  of  tree- 
like growth,  and  there  is  a  fine  sort  <.f  blackberry  bramble  which 
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carries  blossoms  of  the  size  and  (■i>lour  of  Rubtis  ninsorensis  Em;!., 
The  undcr{,'ro\vlh,  liowcvt-r,  which  forms  the  '  {^reon  meadows' 
which  one  sees  from  below,  is  a  real  wilderness  of  great  African 
shrubs  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  umbcllilerac 
{Anlknscits  silvestris  (L.)  Hoffm.,  and  Peucedamim  Kerstemi 
Ilnql.),  as  also  a  sorrel  {Rinnex  Steudelii  Hoc  As/.).  The  soil  is 
rich,  soft  and  heavy:  the  foot  sinks  deep  into  it  at  every  step. 

"The  heath  region  at  Karissimbi  is  not  particularly  note- 
worthy. It  is  true  that  the  Phdtpfia  ] ohnstonii  lingl.  attains 
stately,  tree-like  dimensions  with  very  broad,  dense  crowns, 
comparing  very  favourably  with  the  ericacete  of  Ruwenzori,  but 
it  IS  limited  to  the  margin  of  the  Hans  Meyer  Crater,  an  altitude 
of  3,800  metres,  and  only  forms  a  streak  amongst  the  senecio 
growth  which  starts  lower  down. 

"1  he  Senecio  J  ohnstonii  is  extraordinarily  developed  at  Karis- 
simbi. It  begins  below  the  so-called  south  cone  at  an  elevation 
of  about  3,400  metres  as  a  candelabrum-branched  tree  about  ten 
metres  in  height,  and  extends  up  the  cone  for  another  thousand 
metres,  of  which  it  is  the  sole  inhabitant.  In  the  lower  region 
it  is  interspersed  with  the  mighty  stalks  of  Lobelia  Wollastonii 
Sp.  Moore,  which  look  like  immense  gun  swabs.  There  were  few 
blooming  plants  to  be  found  in  November ;  there  were  mostly 
withered  stems  or  young  plants  with  great  shocl-,  of  leaves.  One 
withered  stem  measured  5.50  metres  in  height,  oi  which  the  blos- 
som-spikes took  up  2.50,  the  circumference  of  the  hollow  stems  in 
the  leafy  region  being  50  centimetres.  It  is  the  same  genus  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  alpine  region  of  Ruwenzori.  In  this  vegeta- 
tion the  ground  is  covered  with  a  semi-shrublike  Alchemilla 
cinerea  Engl.,  which  spreads  almost  all  over  the  great  mountain 
cone  like  a  perfect  grey -green  carpet.  It  is  excessively  fatigumf 
to  climb  in  it,  especially  in  the  lower  part,  where  one  sinks  m  up 
to  the  knees.  Below  the  summit  it  gives  way  to  mosses,  liver- 
wort and  lichen,  but  we  came  across  it  again  near  the  highest 
point  in  the  shafX'  of  a  few  dwarfed  specimens  amongst  the 
snowflakes  and  the  storm-tossed  lava  fragments  which  were 
studded  with  ice  cr>stals  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  metres." 
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Unfortunately  this  colossal  volcanic  giant  was  not  fated  to 
be  conquered  without  loss  of  human  life.  Kirschstrin  and  his 
caravan  were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  catastrophe  on  Karissimbi. 
Wliin  I  received  the  fol lowing  letter  from  Kirschstein  I  was 
filled  with  deep  pity  for  the  poor  fellows  who.  whilst  faithfully 
fulfilling  their  duty,  had  fallen  victims  to  their  superstitions: — 

"  My  labours  at  Karissimbi  were  for  the  most  part  concluded 
by  the  26th  of  February.  My  frozen  followers  had  held  on  for 
a  full  seven  days  with  nic  in  the  airy  heights  without  grumbling. 
.•\dded  to  the  unwonted  cold  we  were  suffering  from  shortness  of 
provisions.  I  therefore  resolved  to  begin  the  descent.  It  was  a 
bright  sunny  morning  when  we  struck  camp  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Branca  Crater,  where  for  the  time  being  we  had  pitched 
our  tents.  It  never  entered  our  heads  then  that  in  a  few  short 
hours  we  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  grim  death.   .   .   . 

"As  we  had  to  return  by  the  southern  side  of  tiie  mountain 
on  account  of  its  being  an  easier  descent,  I'  selected  the  shorter 
cut  right  across  the  Hranca  Crater  instead  of  making  a  circuit  of 
it,  which  would  have  meant  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hours 
longer.  The  imposing,  broad,  flat  surface  of  the  crater  forms 
a  great  moor,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  small,  irregular  volcanic 
cone  rises  up.  On  the  cone  there  is  a  beautiful  clear  lake 
encircled  by  very  steep  walls.  A  f<'w  other  lakes,  shut  in  partly 
by  low  hills,  lie  to  the  south-east  and  north-west  of  the  otherwise 
perfectly  level  and  spongy  floor  of  the  crater. 

"We  had  safely  traversed  the  first  half  of  the  moor  when 
we  were  suddenly  assailed  by  an  extraordinarily  violent  shower 
of  hail  which  came  down  from  an  almost  bright  sky,  whilst  a 
dense  fog  gathered  at  the  same  time.  The  temperature  sank  to 
zero,  and  then  a  snowstorm  of  such  fury  set  in  that,  if  I  had 
not  myself  been  a  witness  of  it,  I  should  have  deemed  it  im- 
possible in  equatorial  Africa.  My  carriers  had  scarcely  perceived 
the  snow  when  th(y  thr-w  away  their  loads,  lay  down  on  the 
ground,  and  with  wails  declared  that  they  must  die.  It  was  in 
\ain  that  1  urged  them  to  pursue  the  march.  I  made  it  quite 
plain  to  them  that  1\  ing  down  on  fhe  icy  cold,  swampy  ground, 
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wit Im  Hit  even  the 
any  lir<',  would  a 
cratfr-tdj,'!-  with 
shelter  .in<i  sulcl 
/  11  m  vain  !  To 
fri'iii  lliiir  lethar 

"  All  try  p)ers 
result.  ' Amrt  vi 
(lie  )  was  the  on 
done''  The  will 
were  powerless  hi 
the  nejjro.  Sumr 
f'>ii^,'ht  my  way,  v 
[lanied  by  my  tv 
the  storm  and  sn^ 
there  wc  contrive 
the  trees  and  ma 
by  the  two  Aska 
brou),'ht  one  haph 
I  fT<]ered  my  nie 
as  they  rescued  t 
at  last.  '  .Master 
return  alive;  we 
their  looks  corroh 
1  hese  brave  fello 
human  jjowcr  to  d 
1  lie  closing  ciark 
hopeless,  as  the 
were  invisible  tn 
unable  to  rc[)ly  e 
nothinj,'  else  tu  be 
morning. 

"  Absolutely  i 
shivering  from  ei 
only— that  is  how 
fire,  only  to  have 
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:vcn   thi-  sli<  lt<r  of  trees  or  the  possibility  of   i.  ..   ig 
would  only  mean  crrtain  death  for  all  of  us,  whilst 
,'e  with  Its  frtc  and  plant  f;rowths  would  voiiihsafe  us 
n(\  succour.     I   insisted  uf)on  their  standing  up  aj^ain 
in!     To  no  purpose!     Nolhin(j  sufficed  to  awaken  them 
ir  Ictharyy. 

rry  persuasion,  insistence  and  even  threats  brou|,'ht  no 
'  Ahii'I  ya  mungu  '  ('  It  is  the  decree  of  the  fjods.  we  must 
i  the  only  reply  that  I  could  elicit.  What  was  to  be 
fhc  will  power  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Fluropean 
erless  here  against  the  fatalism  and  stupid  apathy  of 
Summoning  up  all  my  remaining  strength  of  will  I 
y  way,  wading  up  to  rny  knees  in  icy  cold  water,  acconi- 
y  my  two  Askan  and   a   very   few   followers,   through 

and  snow  straight  to  the  edge  of  the  crater.  Arrived 
(ontrivei!  to  erect  a  temporary  camp  in  the  shelter  of 
and  made  a  fire.  Time  after  time,  accompanied  only 
vo  Askari,  I  penetrated  the  pathless  swamp,  and  so 
ine  hapless  native  after  the  other  to  the  warm  camp  fire. 

my  men  to  leave  the  loads  where  they  were  so  iong 
escued  the  per)ple.  But  even  our  own  strength  failed 
'  Master,  if  we  have  to  go  out  again,  we  shall  never 
ive;  we  can  do  no  more!'  declared  he  Askari,  and 
:s  corroborated  only  too  wll  the  truth  of  their  words, 
ive  fellows  had  really  done  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
iwer  to  do.  They  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  strength, 
ng  darkness,  too,  made  any  further  attempt  at  rescue 

as  the  n.arly  rigid  ind  numbed  u.nfortunates,  who 
5iblc  tn  us  through  the  tal!  reed-grass,  appeared  to  be 

reply  any  longer  to  our  calls.  There  was  therefore 
Isc  to  be  done  but  to  leave  then  to  their  fate  until  the 

lutely  drenched  through,  without  any  tent,  limbs 
from  emotion  and  cold,  and  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
t  is  how  we  spent  the  sleepless  night  round  the  camp 
to  have  to  resume  our  work  of  exhumation  again  with 
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the  first  grey  lisht  of  morning.  lixhumation,  not  rescue,  for 
what  rmiaincd  io  be  rescued  was  hcartrcndingly  little.  Very 
few  of  the  hickless  ones,  of  whom  my  carrier-leader  Salim  was 
one,  showed  any  trace  of  life.  All  the  rest,  twenty  m  number, 
and  nearly  half  my  caravan,  lay  cori)ses  in  the  snow.  Frozen 
under  a  tropical  sun!  1  aces  horribly  distorted  by  the  death 
agony,  fingers  scraping  deeply  into  the  snow,  so  they  lay!  A 
tc^rrible  spectacle  for  us  who  had  arrived  too  late  to  save  them. 

"  One  thought  alone  possessed  me— Away !  awa\' !  as  far  as 

ever   possible    from   the   abode  of    death!     The   loads   had.   of 

course,  to  be  abandoned,  amongst  them  my  scientific  collections 

and  the  whole  of  the  valuable  photographic  material— the  work 

of  many  weeks.     Who  would  drag  them  along  :-     We  ourselves 

were    half-dead.      We    could    only    take    the    most    absolutely 

necessary  things  with  us.     -Xrnved  at  the  lower  Kanssimbi  camp 

1  collapsed.     When  I  returned  to  consciousness  two  days  later  I 

found  that  my  people,  or  at  least  the  strongest  of  them,  had 

so   far  recovered  that  we  could  turn  our  attention  to  the  task 

of  unburying  the  loads  which  had  been  left  behind.     By  good 

fortune  they  were  all  regained,  not  a  slick  was  lost." 

This  most  regrettable  episode  offers  a  very  striking  example 
of  the  fatalism,  and  the  lack  of  energy  engendered  thereby,  in 
the  negro  during  dangerous  situations,  where  a  rapid  apprehension 
of  the  position  and  cool-headed  independent  action  would  save 
him.     "  Amn  ya  mungu  "  is  the  watchword  with  which  he  con- 
fronts all  the  arts  of  persuasion.     "  Arii/i  ya  mungu  "—it  is  the 
divine  will  that  we  are  to  die,  so  let  us  die.     One  might  imagine 
this  to  be  truly  pious  resignation  and  subjection  to  the  divine 
power,  but  that  is  not  at  all  the  case.     The  formula  so  used  is 
purely  a  phrase  heard   from  youth  up  and  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  in  which  the  stupid  apathy  of  the  negro  evinces 
Itself.     That  it  would  he  possible  to  overcome  this  V^y  an  appro- 
priate method  of  treatment,  by  which  I  mean  severity  tempered 
with  justice,   is  proved  by   the   model  behaviour   and   energetic 
conduct  of  the  two  Askari.     Taken  altogether,   I  could  adduce 
many  a  fine  instance  of  cool-headed  and  courageous  action  in 
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tlic  fare  of  peril  .m  tlir  part  of  most  of  the  Askari  who  formed 
our  escort  for  tlic  better  part  of  a  year. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  catastrophe  on  Karissimbi,  Kirschstein 
successfully  completed  the  geological  survey  of  the  volcanic 
region,  and  amongst  other  achievements  he  was  the  first  European 
to  climb  Wissokc,  which  belongs  to  the  middle  group.  It  would, 
however,  lead  me  too  far  were  I  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his 
special  investigations.  I  will  content  myself  in  this  place  with 
quoting  a  few  of  his  observations  concerning  Muhawura,  the 
easternmost  of  the  Virunga  volcanoes:  — 

"  My  researches  on  Muhawura,  which  is  4,165  metres  in  height, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  fact,  which  is  as  noteworthy  as  it 
is  surprising,  that  this  mountain,  generally  believed  to  be  ex- 
tinct, has  had  lava  floodings  at  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
which  have  streamed  away  over  its  eastern  and  north-eastern 
slopes.  Thus  the  theory  that  the  furnace  of  the  volcanic  forces 
in  the  interior  of  the  Virunga  mountains  has  travelled  from  east 
to  west,  and  that  therefore  the  older  volcanic  creations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  east  and  the  younger  in  the  west  is  confuted. 
For  Muhawura,  which  is  the  most  easterly,  would  in  that  case 
be  the  most  venerable  and  longest  extinct  of  the  Virunga 
volcanoes  ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

"  The  conviction  at  which  I  have  arrived,  based  on  the  geo- 
logical traces,  of  the  relative  youth  of  Muhawura  finds  support 
in  the  vegetation  of  the  mountain,  whose  east  to  north-eastern 
slope  is  remarkable  inasmuch  ?.s  the  flora  bears  the  distinct  stamp 
of  the  incompleted,  one  might  say  of  debris:  a  mazy  chaos  of 
herbaceous  growths,  but  no  tree,  only  indications  of  bamboo, 
no  ericacccE.  Mildbraed  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  lava  streams 
have  flowed  down  this  side  of  Muhawura  at  no  very  distant 
date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  senecio  region  at  the  summit  is 
developed  quite  typically  in  places  which  have  been  spared  by 
the  recent  lava  floods.  Here  again,  as  in  Karissimbi,  one  finds 
the  conjunction  of  Senecio  foknslonii.  Lobelia  Wollasttonii  sp. 
Moore  and  Alchcmilla  cinerea  Engl.  The  senecio,  indeed,  forms 
a   belt-like  zone,   a   real    primeval    forest   of   such    density    and 
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,m.dst  such  a  ju,ul,l.-  of  timber  covered  vv.h  dr.ppmg  wet  moss 

:'ls    that  on.,  can  only  work  through   .t   wUh  cons.derab  e 

a^^cul.;.  often  s.nk.n,  up  to  the  breast  .n  the  overgrown  clefts 

^"'•nnX:  many  of  the  nat.ve  des.gnat.or.s  .ndtcate  that 
crupt.ons  of  Muhawura  have  occurred  wUh.n  th.-.r  memory; 
whUst  on  the  other  hand,  they  ha.e  no  knowledge  that  Sab.njo 
,^h  'volcanoes  of  the  m.ddle  group  have  ever  been  '  hre.noun- 
.  •  T  us.  for  .nstancc.  an  erupt.ve  tlue  on  Muhawura  bears 
he  nat.ve  tongue  the  name  '  Kab.ran^uma.  that  ,s  to  sa>^  the 
hst  bubbler'  or  -last  boder/  whdst  the  land  lymg  to  the  north 
1::;  of  Muhawura  .s  ,l,.t,ngu.shed  by  the  t.tle  '  I  iumb.o.   wh.ch 

~  he^^:^rforces  here  have  not  had  the  compla.ance^to 
r^roceed  exactly   )n  the  routine  manner  des:red   by   man.     The 
r:^  1  energjhas  certamly  not  worr.ed  .tself  -ch  as  .gaj^ 
,he    nice   d.v.s.ons    into    eastern    and    western   groups,    but    has 

sorted  Itself  quite  independently.  Muhawura  is  by  no  n. 
the  oldest  extinct  volcano  of  the  mountain  world  around  Lake 
K  wu  So  far  as  the  degree  of  disintegration  and  other  geo- 
^ol-cal  indications  are  concerned.  Sab.n30  in  the  eastern  and 
Mikeno  in  the  central  group  must  be  regarded  as  the  mos 
ancient  of  the  Virunga  volcanoes,  or  at  least  those  which  hav. 

been  quiet  longest."  ,    c    •  v,  .1    V>;=   l^hmirs 

By  the  end  of  March  Kirschstein  had  finished  h.s  labours 
.n  the  volcanic  region.  As  a  result  of  l.s  activity  it  w.s  possible 
through  the  kind  offices  of  the  White  fathers  at  Rua.a.  to  send 
offto  the  coast  no  fewer  than  seventeen  loads,  with  lavas  scoria, 
ott  to  uit  cua  I  Virunga  volcanoes, 

bombs,  sublimation  products,  etc..  from  the   v  1  ung 
as  well  as  two  double  loads  of  photographic  plates.     He  himself 
tended  h,s  .ay  over  Ufumbiro  and  the  lava  fields  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  volcanoes,  towards  Rutschuru. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


TO   LAKE  ALBERT   EDWARD 


Oi'R  sojourn  in  a  land  like  the  ("ongo  State  which  forms  a 
centre  of  international  int<'rfst,  and  into  the  administration  of 
which  wc  were  privileged  to  obtain  a  glimpse,  naturally  rails  for 
a  review  of  some  sort,  or  at  least  a  comparison  with  thf  contlitions 
and  instiliitions  of  other  African  territories  which  are  under 
foreign  rule.  The  reader  might  expect  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter  which  deals  with  our  stay  in  the  Congo  State  the 
(luestions  of  greatest  interest,  such  as  the  administration  of  the 
country,  the  exploitation  of  its  products,  or  the  native  question, 
would  be  fully  entered  into.  I  crave  his  indulgence  if  I  do  not 
fulfil  his  anticipations.  Firstly,  any  attempt  to  deal  with  such 
(jiiestiuns  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  simple  narrative  of 
travel,  and,  secondly,  I  would  not  presume,  after  a  stay  of  only 
seven  months  in  a  country,  which  it  would  take  years  to  know 
well,  to  form  any  conclusive  judgment  concerning  it. 

One  idea  that  has  become  general,  however,  I  will  most  firmly 
oppcoc,  namely,  that  the  policy  of  the  Congo  State  is  only  con- 
cerned in  depriving  the  population  of  its  rights  and  depleting  it 
for  sordid  mercenary  gain.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
isolated  instances  of  cruelty,  and  cases  where  officials  lacking  in 
understanding  have  misused  the  powers  confided  to  them  by 
excess  of  zeal,  or  in  an  attack  of  "tropical  fren/y,"  and  t!;'s  is 
not  denied  by  the  Belgians  ;  but  these  are  things  which  happen 
in  the  colonies  of  every  nation  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  their 
occuiTcnce  in  countries  where  the  indolence  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  people  necessitates  the  strictest  discipline  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  countries'  great  wealth.     The  natives  of  the 
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Con-o  State  arc  certainly  treated  with  an  extremely  firm  hand, 
but  "thev  are  not  overwcrked.  E%en  in  the  great  rubber  dis- 
tricts where  the  inhabitants  are  hostile,  the  reason  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  oppressive  conditions  of  labour.  The  daily  work 
of  an  artisan  in  Germany  far  exceeds  that  which  is  turned  out 
by  the  negro.  The  true  reason  of  the  antagonistic  attitude  must 
be  looked^  for  in  the  inborn  dread  of  any  compulsory,  steady 
bodily  exertion,  which  is  a  cause  of  resentment  witli  most  negro 
races,  as  well  as  with  the  dwellers  in  the  virgin  forest. 

I  should  like  to  record  here  that  we  met  with  many  exemplary 
institutions  in  the  Congo  State  in  comparison  with  which  the 
excesses  of  one  or  two  individual  officials  arc  of  no  importance 
whatever.  The  treatment  of  the  natives  might  in  many  cases 
be  termed  too  humane,  so  that  it  often  heavily  handicaps  the 
administrative  officers.  An  officer  of  a  safari,  for  instance,  may 
only  punish  with  castigation  the  people  who  arc  in  his  permanent 
pay  (Askari,  "  boys,"  etc.)  ;  he  is  powerless  as  regards  the  carriers. 
He  is  even  bound  to  report  any  offence  committed  by  a  carrier 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  proper  Chef  de  zone,  or  chief  of  the 
station,  who  again  must  employ  a  European  and  not  a  coloured 
man  to  bring  in  the  offender.  If  a  native  is  to  be  arrested  at  a 
European  outpost  and  he  happens  to  be  on  the  spf.t,  he  may  not 
be  detained  there.  The  punishment  usually  consists  of  deten- 
tion in  irons  or  imprisonment ;  the  flogging  of  non-employees  is 
prohibited. 

Now  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  travelling  in  Africa  is 
impossible  without  the  maintenance  of  the  strictest  discipline  and 
the  use  of  flogging  as  a  punishment  for  disobedience.  This  is 
the  experience  of  all  those  who  have  travelled  with  a  large  safari 
for  any  length  of  time.  Where  severity  is  not  combined  with 
justice  and  fairness,  where  the  European  after  full  inquiry  is 
not  empowered  to  punish  the  offender  as  he  merits,  there  the 
discipline  which  is  absolutely  imperative  in  any  caravan,  as  well 
as  the  authority  of  the  white  inrn,  speedily  disappear.  The 
negro  respects  only  the  man  who  proves  stronger  than  hiriself. 
Power  impresses  him,  not  mildness  or  clemency  ;  the  latter  only 
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excites  his  contempt  or  scorn.  It  is  only  the  white  man  who  has 
never  travelled  alone  v/ith  a  large  caravan,  absolutely  dependent 
on  his  own  force  of  will,  that  can  fail  to  recognise  this  fact. 

Is  an  official  to  blame  who,  where  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  insubordination  of  the  carriers,  and  fully  familiar  with  the 
punishment  laws,  breaks  senseless  injunctions  in  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  irregularity  he  is  committing? 

As  the  reader  may  already  be  aware,  the  entire  Congo  State 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  the  largest  of  which  are 
subdivided  into  zones  and  secteurs,  the  smaller  into  secteurs 
only.  They  are  governed  by  Belgian  officers,  or  by  officers  of 
other  nations  who  have  entered  the  Belgian  service,  and  who  are 
employed  in  the  civil  administration.  The  military,  again,  are 
subordinate  to  special  officials. 

Of  the  many  institutions  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Etat  Independant  du  Congo  with  which  we  became 
acquainted,  I  will  make  brief  mention  of  the  system  of  taxation 
oAly  : 

The  amount  of  the  poll  tax  is  determined  by  the  Chef  de 
sectetir.  The  ordinary  rate  amounts  to  one  franc  in  the  month, 
or  twelve  francs  per  annum.  In  cases  of  non-payment,  which 
constantly  occur,  a  monthly  labour  liability  of  four  days  (forty 
hours)  comes  into  force.  Every  worker,  however,  is  compensated 
with  twenty-five  centimes.  Payment  is  tendered  in  beads  or 
cloth.     Coin  is  unknown. 

The  black  understands  quite  well  how  to  clothe  himself  with 
the  stuffs  received.  The  hands  employed  permanently  at  any 
station  go  about  chiefly  in  wide  trunk-breeches  made  of  very 
elegant  check  stuff.  A  blue  jacket  is  usually  worn,  and  the 
head  gear  consists  of  a  thick,  heavy  straw  hat  with  a  very  broad 
brim  and  a  high  crown  tapering  off  towards  the  top. 

The  troops  are  recruited  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
are  stationed  as  far  as  possible  from  their  homes.  They  consist 
throughout  of  powerful  men  of  a  good  appearance,  the  best 
types  coming  from  the  Uelle  territory.  The  men  wear  a  service- 
able uniform,  consisting  of  a  short  blue,  red-piped  jacket  and 
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wide  knee-breeches  held  up  by  a  red  sash  at  the  waist.     A  red 
fez  decorates  the  h(ad. 

The  soldiers   arc   armed  with   a  type  of   nfle  «"«  "^"^  ^y 
the   Belgian  army,   but   now   obsolete,   called   the   Alb.ni.     The 
shootin,  capacity  of  this  weapon  is  so  faulty  that  it  is  perfectly 
excusable  to  miss  an  elephant  at  fifty   paces.     Contrary  to  the 
usaL^e  of  German  native  troops,  these  men  go  barefoot  both  on 
parade  and  whilst  on  service.     It  is  only  on  the  march  tha    a 
kind  of  sandal  shoe  is  worn,  which  is  fastened  over  the  instep 
by  a  leather  strap,  and  allows  free  ingress  and  egress  to  wa.er^ 
The  troops  are  trained  at  three  great  camps  on  the  Congo, 
which  we  visited  later  on  ;    and  there,   too,  the  recruits  receive 
their    military    education.       Under   the    direction   of    European 
(mostly  Scandinavian)  officers,  about  a  thousand  men  are  drild 
into    serviceable    soldiers    in   a    one   to    one    and    a    half    years 
course,  whereupon  they  are  apportioned  to  various  stations  in  the 
ntenor.     The'camps  present  an  almost  painfully  clean  appear- 
ance, and  the  care  shown  for  the  men  is  most  exemplary.     As 
aninstance.  every  soldier-nearly  all  are  married-dwells  with 
his  family  in  a  small  house  of  h.s  own. 

The  term  of  service  is  seven  years  on  active  service  and  fne 

years  in  the  reserve. 

Contrasted  with  the  coolness  of  the  Ruanda  climate  and  the 
cold  of  the  volcanic  region,  which  had  greatly  eased  our  arduous 
mirches  we  found  the  sudden  heat  very  oppressive  w-hen  we 
Ztl.  to  the  Rutschuru  plam.  which  ^es  she.tere  no.h 
of    the    western    group    of    the    volcanoes.       From    h.   h  lymg 
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with  a  glass  the  glistening  surface  of  L.ike  Albert  Edward,  five 
days'  march  distant,  and  the  outlines  of  the  snow  mountains  of 
Ruwenzori  some  hundred  and  fifty  kilometres  away.  From  here 
the  path  drops  steeply  down  into  the  Rutschuru  plain.  The 
lower  one  descends,  the  more  luxuriant  grows  the  grass  between 
the  villages. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  post  of  Rutschuru  lies,  we 
crossed  the  wild-rushing  River  Rutschuru  over  a  passable  bridge 
—the  only  one  I  had  seen  until  then  in  the  Congo  .Stale.  A 
broad  road  led  up  to  the  post,  at  the  entrance  to  which  we  were 
received  by  the  Commandant  Supericur  Derche  and  others,  and 
a  company  of  soldiers  some  150  strong,  who,  then  and  also  later 
in  the  march  past,  made  an  excellent  impression. 

Rutschuru  consists  of  a  small  fort  with  walls  and  moat,  the 
Askari  village,  300  metres  away,  and  a  few  thatched  European 
houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Chef  de  zone.  Captain  Baudclet 
at  that  time,  and  the  Chef  de  secteur,  whose  functions  during 
our  visit  were  fulfilled  by  Lieutenant  Spiltoir. 

We  passed  two  or  three  days  m  most  friendly  and  agreeable 

hospitality,  and  then  we  were  obliged  to  push  forward  in  the 

little-visited  district  of  the  northern  Rutschuru  valley.     By  easy 

marches    through     the    perfectly     level     plain    we     arrived    at 

Maji  ja  moto  ("Hot  water"),  which  owes  its  name  to  the  hot 

springs  which  gush  out  of  the  rocks.     The  water  is  exceedingly 

hot,  the  highest  temperature  taken  by  Kirschstein  being  go  degrees 

Celsius.     According  to  our  analysis  it  appeared  to  be  a  fairly 

pure  carbonate  of  soda  water  with  a  slight  alkaline  taste.     A 

smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  very  noticeable.     Ferrying 

over  the  Semliki  was  not  devoid  of  danger,  for  the  current  rushed 

along  so    furiously   that  it   was   impossible   to   keep   ?   boat    in 

position.     We  were  consequently  compelled  to  fasten  long  ropes 

to  the  nose  and  the  stem-post  of  the  dug-out  and  construct  a 

sort  of  flying  ferry.     The  pressure  of  the  water  against  the  side 

of  the  boats  was  so  great  that  they  often  lurched  dangerously 

and  were  in  peril  of  capsizing ;  each  contained  about  six  people 

and  their  loads. 
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Tlic  c.imi)  was  riuin  kil  with  .i  stockade  to  form  a  pruttctinn 
ajjainst  Imtis,  wliiih  wire  fairly  pn  valent,  and  it  was  tlierefurc 
very  cramped.  Our  stay  was  in  (onscquenre  hot  and  anything 
but  aj^rccahli'.  1  he  fence  had  proved  itself  necessary,  liow- 
cver,  as  hons  liad  previously  broken  in  and  destroyed  human 
life,  'llii-  audacious  marauders  had  not  been  daunted  by  a 
lea[)  of  more  th.in  three  metres  over  the  hit;h  hed^je.  Only  a 
month  before  I  arrived,  a  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  exact  spot 
where  my  tent  stood  was  seized  by  one  of  them.  He  only  owi  d 
his  life  to  the  fact  that  the  lion,  frit,'htened  by  the  screams  in 
the  camp,  abandoned  his  victim  and,  springing  back  over  the 
fence,   fl< d   away. 

We  came  across  fresh  tracks  which  led  close  along  by  the 
fence,  and  we  several  times  heard  roaring.  As  we  intended  to 
shift  our  camp  to  the  steppe  as  quickly  as  possible,  turning  off 
in  an  easterly  direction,  the  abundance  of  lions  in  this  region 
suited  us  very  well.  The  whole  Rutschuru  plain  from  Maji  ja 
moto  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  simply  swarms 
with  game.  Wherever  one  looks  the  plain  is  covered  with  im- 
mense herds  of  antelopes.  Yet.  as  in  the  whole  of  Central 
Africa,  the  number  of  species  met  with  is  fairly  limited.  1  he 
chief  arc  the  water-buck,  moor  antelojies,  reed-buck,  duyker- 
buck  and  jimara  (lyre-antelope).  Buffalo  may  be  seen  daily 
in  great  herds  in  the  bush,  which  concentrates  into  a  forest-like 
growth  towards  the  lake.  \Vc  also  often  observed  the  ugly 
forms  of  c";  -tyles.  They  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  swampy 
places  and  river  courses,  although  they  are  also  encountered  in 
the  middle  of  the  wide  plain.  As  the  dicotyles  arc  accounted 
a  particular  delicacy  by  the  lion,  their  presence  partly  explains 
the  considerable  number  of  lions  in  the  district. 

The  Belgian  officers,  generally  sptaking,  hunt  very  little, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  game  shot  is  used  for  c^"^missariat  pur- 
poses, so  that  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  immediate  danger 
of  these  shooting-grounds  being  depicted.  The  Rutschuru  steppe 
is  a  bare,  level  track,  broken  by  light  acacia  growths.  It  was 
covered  with  low  grass  reaching  to  the  knee  at  the  time  of  our 
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\isit.  The  steppt^  is  intersected  longitudinally  by  a  bro.-.d, 
deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  a  shallow  watercourse. 
This  brook  is  overrun  by  a  palm  thicket,  and  is  a  favourite  haunt 
of  beasts  of  prey,  particularly  lions  and  leopards.  It  was  there 
that  we  proposed  to  fix  our  headquarters. 

Long-sustained  roarings,  disturbing  the  nocturnal  peace, 
raised  hopes  in  Veriter's  and  my  own  breast  that  some  of  the 
beasts  might  be  visible  when  we  tramped  through  the  dewy 
grass  at  daybreak.  And  we  soon  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
our  expectations  realised.  As  the  red  disc  of  the  sun  shot 
out  its  first  rays  to  greet  us,  I  saw  the  dark  form  of  an  immense 
male  lion  slouching  through  the  grass  straight  ahead  of  me, 
the  tips  of  the  great  mane  and  the  line  of  the  back  showing 
up  strongly  against  the  light.  Having  stalked  him  for  some 
distance,  it  was  not  difficult  to  bring  him  down.  At  the  first 
shot  he  wheeled  round  growling ;  at  the  second  he  lurched 
sideways  and  fell  into  the  grass.  Whilst  inspecting  the  spoil, 
casually  raising  our  eyes  to  the  west  we  saw  the  beginning  of 
a  violent  eruption  of  Namlagira.  The  column  of  smoke,  wonder- 
fully illuminated  by  the  morning  light,  worked  its  way  upward 
in  massive  rolling  clouds,  and,  widening  out  as  it  rose,  was 
dispersed  in  ever-increasing  circles. 

This  single  hour  made  amends  for  many  a  hunting  failure. 
To  have  shot  a  lion  whilst  in  view  of  an  active  volcano!  Not 
many  persons  have  had  such  an  experience.  To  attain  the  victory 
over  the  mightiest  beast  of  prey  with  the  mightiest  spectacle 
which  Nature  can  offer  as  witness — was  there  ever  such  luck  '' 

Having  skinned  our  prize,  we  proceeded  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ravine,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  the  numerous 
game  all  around  us. 

This  gorge  proved  to  be  one  of  considerable  difficulty  for  a 
caravan  to  cross,  and  we  had  to  construct  a  special  road.  A 
steep  path  was  struck  through  the  brushwood  to  the  bottom, 
and  was  made  passable  for  the  load  carriers  in  the  swampy 
places  by  heaping  up  palm  branches.  This  work  finished,  we 
lay  down  to  a  well-earned  rest,  expecting  the  caravan  to  arrive 
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in  about  an  hour's  time,  under  the  conduct  of  Raven.  Suddenly 
we  heard  shots  in  the  distance,  and,  jumping  up,  we  mar'''  out 
Raven  and  Weidemann,  accompanied  by  two  Askari,  cHnibing 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  with  their  guns  in  readiness, 
some  300  metres  from  where  we  lay.  I  snatched  up  my  gun 
and  rushed  to  the  scene. 

"  What's  the  matter  ^  " 

"Lions!" 

"  Where ' " 

"  In  the  gorge." 

"  How  many  >" 

"Three;  here  arc  their  tracks.  One  is  wounded,  for  there's 
blood  here." 

I  signed  *'i  tliree  Askari  and  we  occupied  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  on  our  side  to  prevent  the  beasts  escaping.  As  further 
search  proved  useless  for  the  time  bcmg,  we  decided  to  continue 
it  in  the  afternoon,  and  set  up  camp  scarcely  400  metres  north 
of  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  Unfortunately  I  was  obliged  to  forgo 
further  participation  in  the  hunt  as  some  very  pressing  corre- 
spondence confined  me  to  the  tent.  In  any  case,  I  entertained 
no  further  hope  of  success  ;  I  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
it  was  possible  for  the  two  unhurt  lions  to  be  still  in  the  vicinity. 
But  I  was  mistaken  ;  for  hardly  were  the  two  Askari  whom  I 
had  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  and  bring  back  any  news,  out  of 
sight,  than  one  of  them,  the  Masai,  Abdullah,  came  flying  back 
making  signs  in  the  distance.  Now  or  never!  Pen  and  paper 
were  thrown  aside.  Jamming  my  hat  on  my  head.  I  snatched 
up  my  rifle  and  loaded  as  I  ran.  In  the  meantime  Abdullah  had 
reached  me.  "  Quick,  quick,  bana  ;  there  are  two  big  lions  lying 
tliere  and  sleeping,   kiiribu  sana — quite  close." 

Two  minutes  later  I  examined  the  perfectly  fresh  tracks  and 
the  warm  place  where  the  two  maned  lions  had  been  surprised 
in  their  sleep  at  fifty  paces  by  the  Askari.  In  fact  the  bushes 
had  scarcely  ceased  shaking  at  the  pl.ices  where  the  beasts  had 
vanished  in  the  thicket.  That  wrctclud  scrawling  business!  The 
reader  must    forgive   me   it    my   hunting   ardour  conquered   the 
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interests  of  science  at  that  moment.  Three  lions  ought  to  have 
been  recorded  in  our  shooting  book  on  November  the  14th! 

The  next  morning  quite  fresh  tracks  were  recognised  in  the 
wet  grass  in  this  memorable  ravine,  which  we,  of  course,  followed 
up.  After  three  hours'  stalking  we  sighted  the  quarry  at  200 
paces,  although  the  tall  grass  gave  only  very  fleeting  glimpses 
of  the  beast.  I  levelled  and  aimed,  but  could  not  fire  as  he 
kept  diving  down  into  the  gr^ss.  As  he  appeared  to  be  escaping 
altogether,  I  fired  at  last,  trustin     to  luck,  and — missed! 

I  was,  however,  more  fortunate  the  ne.xt  day.  We  had  found 
by  experience  that  the  rapacious  creatures  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  ravine  at  early  dawn,  after  their  nocturnal  prowls. 
The  place  fell  away  in  terrace  formations  from  the  east,  and 
as  it  was  chiefly  from  that  direction  that  we  heard  the  roaring 
at  night,  we  took  up  our  position  to  the  east  of  the  ravine. 
Raven,  Veriter  and  I  spread  out,  the  Askari  between  us  and 
within  sight.  As  the  country  h,  ront  of  us  could  be  overlooked 
far  and  wide,  no  animal  could  enter  or  leave  the  gorge  without 
being  observed.  I'urther,  a  particular  signal  was  agreed  ujjun 
with  the  Askari,  so  that  in  case  of  a  lion  being  sighted  the 
nearest  marksman  could  be  apprised  without  delay.  I  had  not 
waited  long  at  my  post  at  the  right  end  of  the  deep  gorge 
before  I  heard  the  deep  growl  which  had  become  so  familiar 
to  me,  at  first  in  the  distance,  then  growing  nearer.  I  decided 
to  climb  through  the  gorge  and.  if  possible,  advance  to  meet 
the  lion.  I  had  hardly  reached  the  other  side  when  a  repealed 
roaring  advised  me  of  the  right  direction,  although  it  was  seven 
o'clock  and  quite  light.  Suddenly  I  saw  my  fme  fellow  trotting 
along  through  the  grass  about  300  metres  in  front  of  me.  I 
ran  towards  him  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  accompanied 
only  by  my  boy.  Almas.  This  manoeuvre  succeeded.  The  lion 
also  started  running,  and  as  I  caught  sight  of  the  upper  half 
of  his  body,  I  potted  him  at  120  paces,  causing  him  to  reel 
to  the  -^de  for  a  pace  or  so,  snarling  irascibly.  I  then  fired 
another  shot  at  his  rear,  which  must  have  penetrated  him  nearly 
longitudinally.     Badly    wounded    and    almost   breaking    down, 
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he  (lrat:jt;id  hinisclf  somo  thirty  paces  further  to  some  bushes, 
where  he  fell.  A|)pri)aching  nearer  to  give  him  his  quietus, 
1  found  this  to  hf  unnecessary,   for  the  lion  was  dead. 

When  1  sighted  this  animal  there  was  plenty  of  wild  game 
near,  yet  1  did  not  notice  that  the  proximity  of  their  enemy 
caused  them  any  uneasiness.  I  therefore  do  not  share  the  view 
that  tlie  small  game  disperse  in  wild  flight  when  a  lion  appear?. 
Un  many  occasions  1  have  from  a  distance  observed  a  lion  moving 
round  in  the  grasses  of  a  plain  abounding  with  game,  yet  I  only 
ni.>ticed  signs  oi  uneasiness  amongst  the  antelopes  stationed 
immediately  in  the  marauder's  path  or  browsing  near.  Animals 
further  away  contented  themselves  with  merely  a  careful  glance. 
But  I  have  never  seen  the  creatures  excited  on  hearing  the  roar 
of  "the  king  of  beasts." 

I  do  not  desire  to  put  my  readers'  patience  to  too  great 
a  test,  and  so  will  mention  briefly  that  on  the  next  day  some 
of  the  carriers,  whilst  searching  for  wood  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  came  across  three  lionesses  and  four 
big  cutis  sleeping  in  a  gully  of  the  gorge  already  mentioned. 
Lnfortunatcl)',  the  man  who  brought  me  the  news  arrived  at 
the  very  moment  that  1  bagged  a  reed-buck  for  our  larder,  and 
though  1  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  ravine  as  that  where  the 
lions  lay,  I  was  quite  unconscious  of  their  presence.  The  camp 
was  immediately  in  commotion,  and  everyone  was  gazing  atten- 
tively towards  the  spot  where  the  liens,  roused  by  the  shot,  were 
fleeing. 

Again  my  mood  was  hardly  of  the  merriest,  for  had  the  man 
reached  me  a  few  seconds  bi-fore  I  fired  my  shot  at  the  reed- 
buck,  I  should  without  doubt  have  easily  got  within  good 
shooting  distance.  As  it  was,  I  only  succeeded  in  hitting  a 
young  lioness  after  a  lengthy  chase,  who,  injured  by  a  wound 
in  the  intestines,  concealed  herself  in  a  thicket,  and  was  found 
dead  the  following  day. 

Returning  fiom  the  search  for  her  body,  I  shot  a  leopard, 
thf  only  specimen  1  have  ever  encountered  in  Africa  by  daylight. 
This   little  incident  was  not   without   a   trace  of   piquancy,   for. 
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havinfj  followed  the  blood  trail,  I  espied  the  spotted  skin  of 
the  dangerous  cat  gleaming  through  the  foliage  of  a  bush,  and 
as  I  took  aim  it  sprang  out  at  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  A 
very  lucky  snap-shot,  wh.ich  pierced  its  neck,  settled  the  matter, 
and  it  rolled  dead  almost  at  my  feet. 

We  now  shifted  our  camp  further  north.  In  order  to  reach 
the  spot,  Veriter  and  Wcidemann  had  occupied  themselves  with 
the  Askari  for  a  few  days  previously  in  throwing  a  bridge  very 
dexterously  over  a  small  but  very  deep  tributary  of  the 
Rutschuru.  This  had  proved  itself  to  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  loads.  Shortly  before,  Raven  had  been  com- 
pelled to  reach  the  further  bank  by  swimming. 

The  landscape  to  the  north  of  this  small  river  had  some- 
thing of  a  park  like  character  about  it.  We  pitched  our  tents 
very  widely  apart  under  some  fine  old  acacias,  and  connected 
them  by  narrow  paths  which  we  cut  through  the  knee-high  grass. 
Light  groups  of  acacias  dotted  about  almost  conjured  up  visions 
of  some  fine  old  English  park. 

The  land  became  more  densely  overgrown  towards  the  eastern 
side.  Near  the  Sultan  Kikamero's  village  the  vegetation  at  times 
assumed  the  character  of  a  forest  preserve.  In  these  places  we 
often  caught  sight  of  hamlets  encircled  by  barricades  of  thorn. 
In  earlier  days  the  western  margin  of  the  steppe  is  stated  to 
have  been  much  more  thickly  populated  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
lion  pest  drove  the  people  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  passed 
by  many  places  where  potsherds  and  fragments  of  all  sorts  lay 
scattered  around,  and  where  the  ground  plan  of  a  former  village 
was  still  recognisable  in  spite  of  the  choking  brushwood. 

Towards  the  north  the  ground,  which  is  much  riven  with 
clefts,  falls  away  gradually  to  Lake  Albert  Edward,  and  there 
again  assumes  the  aspect  of  the  sleppe.  Numerous  shell  remains 
mdicated  that  we  we^e  on  the  ancient  sea-floor,  and  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  must  at  one  period  have  completely  covered 
tlie  district.  From  here  we  could  already  recognise  he  sparkling 
surface  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  and,  aided  by  a  telescope,  we 
could  descry  the  vast  hosts  of  pelicans  which  inhabit  the  white 
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islands  and  the  santi-banks  at  tlir  mouth  uf  the  Kutschiiru,  or 
swim   around   and  fish   in  K^f^'  fl'xks. 

Hush  l.uck  and  buffalo  were  stronply  represented.  The 
species  of  buffalo  thai  we  saw  almost  daily  on  the  open  steppe, 
or  chanced  across  in  the  light  bush,  showed  some  similarity  to 
that  of  the  Kaflir  buffalo,  I'he  horns  had  stronp  projictions, 
but  were  rather  more  compact  than  the  East  African  variety, 
and  the  points  inclined  more  upwards.  One  fine  creature  killed 
by  Schubot/.  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon's  "saunter"  in  the 
neitihbourhood  of  the  camp  had  a  breadth  of  horn  o\<t  the 
forehead  of  33  centimetres  and  a  span  of  lod  centimetres. 

(iencrally  sfuakinj,',  the  colour  of  the  buffalo  wo  found  in 
the  Contjo  State  was  dark.  Ihe  smaller  western  breed,  with 
horns  lying  over  towards  the  back,  formed  in  the  mam  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  though  a  lighter  colour  was  much  more 
common  licrc  than  amongst  the  Kutschuru  animals.  Mildbr.ied 
sighted  a  herd  of  some  forty  buflalo  later  on  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  great  forest  near  Kifiiku,  which  gave  a  variegated  and 
chequered  impression  through  its  mixture  of  shades.  As  the 
lighter  coloured  ones  were  mostly  smaller  than  the  darker,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  correct  to  assume  that  the  lighter  coat  in- 
dicates the  young  of  the  herd.  For  this  reason  I  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  designation  "red  buffalo"  that  is  freciuently 
applied  to  the  western  type. 

I  his  abundance  of  big  game  was  most  lucky  for  us,  for  our 
scanty  stores  of  provisions  was  noticeably  diminishing,  and  the 
fresh  meat  of  these  large  animals  enabled  us  to  eke  them  out. 
We  had  had  no  sugar  or  milk  for  some  ten  days,  and  our  tins 
of  preserves  had  greatly  dwindled.  The  supplies  for  our 
carriers,  too,  were  in  rather  a  critical  condition.  It  was  quite 
out  of  tlie  power  of  the  natives  of  the  few  inhabited  spots  on 
the  eastern  marginal  mountains  to  supply  us  with  stores,  and 
as  the  nearest  depot  was  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  nothing 
remained  but  to  strike  camp  and  advance  at  a  somewhat  quicker 
rate. 

During    the    last   night   of    our   stay    we   were    treated    to   a 
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Ronuinc  Afriran  farewell  concert  of  such  powt-r  ar>d  grandeur 
that  (Pur  rtt^rcf  at  departure  from  a  Coinfrv  that  had  so 
niudi  to  .-flcr  was  t;reatly  increased.  Fiw  lions  howled  and 
roareij  the  whole  ni),'ht  lonj;  ou'  .ide  our  <  amp,  S(»  that  sleep 
was  out  of  the  (pifstion,  and  we  sat  up  on  our  couches  listening 
'Ih.-n  whtn  the  piercing  cries  of  a  trapped  hyena,  almost  human 
in  tone,  rang  out,  there  was  such  a  scene  that  I  rushed  from 
the  tent  into  the  bright  mf)onlight  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no 
human  life  had  been  sacrificed. 

I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  one  little  excursion 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ni'-turnal  concert.  Following  up  three  new 
trails  we  had  our  lions  before  us  before  an  hour  had  passed. 
Whilst  two  of  the  creatures  rapidly  fled,  one  lioness  ensconced 
lierself  in  a  ditch  grown  over  with  tall  brushwood.  Shouts  and 
stones  proving  e(jually  futile  to  induce  the  beast  to  leave  her 
lurking-place,  we  had  recourse  to  a  well-tried  expedient  which 
never  f,iils--we  fired  the  bush.  Some  commotion  amongst  the 
foliage  followed.  The  shaking  of  the  leaves  and  furious 
growling  showed  plainly  how  unwilling  the  brute  was  to  leave 
her  hiding  place.  Not  until  the  fire,  which  was  burning  badly 
in  the  damp  atmosphere,  had  almost  scorched  her  hide,  did 
the  lioness  appear.  She  leapt  out  of  the  shrub,  but,  struck  by 
my  bullet,  toppled  over  like  a  hare  the  next  moment  and  lay 
still.  Before  she  could  rise  again  a  final  shot  in  the  neck  ter- 
minated her  prc'datoiy  car'-'T. 

Returning  to  the  camp,  I  found  O.eczatka  and  the  Belgian 
non-commissioned  officer  Dcwatt,  who  had  come  over  from  the 
V'ltschumbi  station  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Albert  Edward. 
C  zeczatka  had  been  commissioned  to  march  direct  to  Vifschumbi 
with  all  superfluous  loads,  and  to  set  out  from  there  to  find  us. 
Dewatt  brought  fresh  vegct;  b!es,  and  Qeczatka  had  a  case  of 
stores,  which  happily  put  an  end  for  the  time  being  to  our  most 
pressing  needs. 

Grad-nlly  getting  into  lower  altitudes,  we  reached  the 
southern  banks  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  on  the  2Sfh  of  November. 
The  nearer  one  reaches  the  lake,  the  shorter  grows  the  grass  and 
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Ihc  greater  become  tlie  deposits  of  debris  and  shells,  evidences 
that  tile  country  was  formerly  under  water. 

Ihe  plains  gradually  dip  into  the  watery  surface,  from  the 
slimy  subsoil  of  which  thickets  ol  reeds  and  rushes  shoot  up  and 
border  the  southern  parts  of  the  banks  as  with  a  broad  ribbon. 

riie  ornithological  wealth  of  this  part  of  Africa  is  amazing. 
Pelicans  mo\e  about  in  thousands  on  the  southern  hanks  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Rutschuru,  and  sport  peacefully  amongst  ttie 
numerous  hippopotami  in  the  narrow  dry  places.  The  hoarse  cry 
of  the  lieron  is  intermingled  with  the  dull  tones  of  the  bittern,  or 
mire-drum,  and  the  snow-white  plumage  of  the  ardea  nobilts  con- 
trasts effectively  with  the  dark  green  of  the  reeds.  The  swarms 
of  marsh  and  water-hens  are  indescribable  as  they  tlit  light-footed 
to  and  fro  on  the  water  grasses  and  fearlessly  suffer  the  approach 
of  our  folding  boat,  whilst  tlie  air  is  filled  with  immense  hosts  of 
whit-  and  grey  gulls.  Wild  duck  and  geese  of  the  most  varied 
species  rush  through  the  air  with  whistling  and  flapping  of  wings. 
There  is  a  twittering  and  chattering  of  innumerable  little 
songsters  amongst  the  reeds,  and  on  the  margin  the  rosy  tantalus 
iuis,  in  company  with  the  marabou,  nshes  warily  for  his  sustenance 
in  the  shallow  water. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  evening  scene:  The  yellow  steppe 
covered  with  sappy-green  trees  surrounded  by  mountains 
shadowed  by  black  clouds,  which  rumble  and  flash  ;  then  sud- 
denly the  blood-red  sun  shoots  forth,  and  illumines  tfie  whole, 
painting  the  cloud-edges  pink.  The  beautiful  tints  of  a  rainbow 
suddenly  gleam  out.  Gazing  at  all  these  splendid  tones  of 
colour,  which  are  reflected  again  on  the  water,  one  doubts  whether 
the  richest  palette  which  painter  ever  held  could  reproduce  such 
magnilicence. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Belgian  officers,  the  two  Congo- 
lese Government  steel  boats  stationed  on  the  lake  were  placed  at 
our  disposal  for  our  journey  across.  A  number  of  native  boats 
also  awaited  us.  As  they  were  only  able  to  take  a  small  part  of 
our  loads,  Weidemann  was  commissioned  to  conduct  the  main 
caravan  along  the  east  bank  to  Kissenji,  which  we  hoped  to  reach 
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;\fter  a  boat  journey  of  two  days.  Dcwatt  wished  to  accompany 
\V(  idcmanii  thither  Czeczatka  was  instructed  to  set  out  on  the 
difficult  march  bv  vay  of  the  western  marginal  mountains  to 
Kasindi.  Weidemaiin  and  his  caravan  were  compelled  to  make 
long  detours  because  the  road  to  the  south-east  of  the  lake  was 
closed  bv  extensive  swamps,  which  swarmed  with  hippopotami. 
All  things  considered,  this  march  promised  to  be  far  from  enjoy- 
able, as  the  surface  of  the  lake  had  risen  through  frequent  down- 
pours of  ram  during  the  last  few  days,  and  had  overflowed  the 
banks.  No  choice  was  left,  however,  and  the  caravan  set  off  on 
its  journey,  accompanied  by  the  somewhat  ironical  good  wishes 
of  those  who  remained  behind. 

Next  day,  as  our  small  flotilla  glided  along  the  eastern  banks, 
we  passed  great  herds  of  hippopotami  lying  lazily  in  the  hot  .un 
on  the  sand-banks  or  stretching  their  coarse  heads  out  of  the  water, 
puffing  and  snorting  noisily. 

As  all  the  boats  have  to  be  propelled  by  means  of  long  poles, 
we  always  kept  in  the  shallow  water  close  to  the  banks.  The 
fishing  folk  venture  verv  reluctantly  into  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  the  squalls  which  frequently  rise  churn 
up  the  water  into  large  waves,  which  seriously  imperil  the  fragile 
and  usually  leaky  boats.  The  boats  on  Lake  Albert  Edward 
were  of  a  very  different  type  from  those  which  we  had  previously 
met  with.  Isolated  specim.ens  of  dug-outs  are  occasionally  seen, 
but  the  majority  of  these  craft  are  fashioned  out  of  thin  planks 
joined  together  with  bast  fibre.  As  this  primitive  method  of 
boat-building  is  very  inadequate,  the  water  sometimes  streams 
through  the  side  planks  in  heavy  jets,  and  has  to  be  bailed  out 
constantly  during  a  journey. 

We  landed  at  the  small  village  of  Katanda  after  a  voyage  of 
five  hours  in  the  glowing  heat.  The  construction  of  the  place 
afforded  quite  a  new  and  remarkable  sight  to  us,  for  resting  on 
rafts,  it  floated  in  the  centre  of  a  creek  of  the  lake  abounding  in 
reeds  and  rushes.  Unfortunately  the  population  had  fled  in  fear 
at  our  approach.  No  human  being  could  be  seen  ;  onl;'  a  few 
hungry  dogs  howled  dismally  from  the  roofs  of  the  huts.     As  we 
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ciUcu  J  the  villaj;c  the  K'rounJ  rocked  at  every  step,  and  at  the 
edge  ev.  i  sank  below  the  water  line.  In  the  centre  it  was  stable. 
As  the  inhabitants,  who  bclonj,ud  to  the  Wakingwa  race,  had 
nearly  all  their  household  effects  with  them,  we  came  across  little 
worthy  ol  mention  excepting  some  beautiful  plaited  work.  .As 
there  was  no  one  from  whom  we  could  make  purchases,  we  lelt 
everytlnng  standing  in  the  huts  as  wc  found  it. 

I  lot  as  It  had  been  during  the  first  days  of  the  journey,  we 
were  lo  e.xperiencc  cold  later.  A  few  minutes  after  our  departure 
from  the  floating  village  a  torrential  storm  of  such  violence  broke 
over  us  that  further  progress  was  impossible. 

Being  unable  to  make  any  headway  against  the  storm,  or  to 
see  ahead  of  us  on  account  of  the  streaming  rain,  the  boats  were 
soon  piled  on  the  shori-,  with  their  bottoms  turned  towards  the 
slant  of  the  rain  So  we  remained  sitting  in  our  boats  with  the 
waves  si^lashing  up  over  the  gunwales.  We  had  to  sit  still 
until  the  raging  gale  subsided,  lor  no  human  efforts  were  of  any 
avail  in  the  face  of  such  an  outburst.  The  storm,  as  usual,  did 
not  lasL  long,  but  a  fmc  rain  kept  drizzling  on  for  some  time, 
which  suffic-d  to  chill  us  in  our  thin  clothes,  which  were  wet 
through  in  spite  of  our  mackintoshes. 

Presently  a  small  boat  propelled  by  two  men  with  long  poles 
came  swiftly  towards  us.  "  /;jr!/,i,  bann—lcncrs,  master,"  they 
cried.  A  heavy  bag  was  handed  over  and  immediately  opened 
It  was  the  European  mail,  greetings  from  home,  which  reached  us 
there  in  so  strange  a  fasl;ion.  They  shortened  our  lengthy 
journey  in  a  most  agreeable  fashion,  for  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  after  ten  hours'  travelling,  before  we  sighted  the  huts 
of  the  small  hamlet  of  Kissenji  lying  ahead.  There  we  landed, 
glad  to  be  able  to  stretch  our  stiffened  limbs. 

Wc  remained  one  day  fur  Weidemann's  caravan,  which  we  had 
arranged  lo  meet  here.  It  came  along  late  in  the  evening  in  a 
perfectly  exhausted  condition.  They  had  had  a  hard  time  of  u. 
The  floods  had  assumed  unexp<>cted  dimensions.  For  hours  the 
men  had  been  forced  to  wade  along  in  water  up  to  their  thighs, 
and  in  places  even  up  to  their  necks  ;   the  mules  and  dogs  had  to 
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swim.  Ropes  had  to  be  stretched  across  the  deepest  places  by 
aid  of  which  the  earners,  who  could  hardly  touch  the  bottom,  had 
to  feel  the.r  way.  Occasionally  they  floundered  into  holes,  and 
momentarily  disappeared  with  the.r  loads  under  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Althouj,'h  the  memory  of  this  very  unpleasant  march 
will  doubtless  long  remain  with  them,  none  of  them,  fortunately, 
sustained  permanent  injury. 

I  profited  by  the  day's  rest  we  allowed  ourselves  to  make  a 
little  excursion  into  th    Interior,  but  found  nothing  ot  remarkaole 
interest      After  going  over  a  terrace-shaped  formation  we  reached 
a  high-lying  plain,  where  we  came  upon  some  straw  mattresses, 
bearing  witness  to  the  activity  of  the  English  Boundary  Survey 
Commission,  which  had  been  working  there  about  six  months  pre- 
viously.    The  question   at  the   time  had  been  a  re-exam.nation 
with  respect  to  the  thirtieth  degree  longitude,  which  marked  the 
boundary  between  the  Belgian  and  the  English  territories,  as  some 
dissension  had  arisen  between  the  two  countries  with  regard  to  its 
true  position.     The  British  as  well  as  the  Belgian  Commissions 
entrusted  with  the  work  had  meanwhile  moved  further  north,  and 
were  quartered  on  the  River  SemiUki  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 

Ruwcnzori. 

The  population  there   is  fairly   large.     Agriculture   and   the 
breeding  of  small  stock  are  the  chief  pursuits.     The  natives  know 
how  to  make  the  latter  pretty  lucrative,  as  the  prices  for  sheep 
and  goats  often  run  exceedingly  high.     Whilst  we  only  had  to 
pay  very  moderate  prices  in  German  territory,  the  prices  here  rose 
to  two  or  three  doti :  that  is,  four  to  six  arm-lengths  of  stuff,  three 
to  five  rupees  in  value.     This  rise  in  prices  is  increasing  constantly 
in    districts   inhabited   by    Europeans.      Thus.    <^r   instance,    at 
Stanleyville  and  also  on  the  Aruwimi  a  sheep  co.ts  twenty-five  to 
thirty-six  francs,  a  fowl  or  duck  five  francs.     As  such  high  prices 
would  have  ruined  our  treasury,  and  as  we  could  not  take  a  herd 
of  small   stock  with  us.   the   feeding  of  our  caravan   followers 
became  a  difficult  question.     Lieutenant  von  Wiese  endeavoured 
here   where  the  prices  might  still  be  called  moderate,  to  acquire  a 
small  stock,  which  would  provide  us  with  meat  until  we  reached 
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hicli  the  people  of  Warondn 


tJ'^ZZn:.  exliuntJcl  n,ade  th.s  awk.ard  to  a.an.e. 
rlelr.  oi;  our  puU.n.  U.c  n.aU.r  before  Sultan  Kas..ano  at 
Ru.sar,.ba.  where  we  armed  the  follows,'  day.  he  was  persuaded 
to  send  us  a  few  animals.  .    ,     ,     •   . 

KthnoRraphical  material  was  scanty  and  of  httle  .nterest^ 
Tins  district  furtns.  as  >t  were,  the  boundary  of  the  eastern  and 
western  types  and  languages.  We  therefore  met  aga.n  n.any 
people  w.th  whom  our  stay  at  Lake  Kiwu  and  I  ^anda  had  made 
us  fannliar  both  w.th  their  forms  and  language;  but  we  came 
across  a   few  special   peculiarities. 

The    Wasongora    just    mentioned    should    really    be    called 
Hakondjo.  for  accor.iing  to  C.ekanowsk.'s  researches  \\  asangora 
is  a  common  designation  for  people  with  pointed  teeth      A... «- 
,or.  mcuo  simplv  means  "  pomting  the  teeth";    and  Usongora 
would  be  the  land  where  the  inhabitants  chip  their  teeth  to  points 
by  means  of  an  iron  chisel,  a  habit  frequently  met  with  among  the 
Bakondjo.      N.   v,  as  the  pointmg  of  the  teeth  is  a  typical  feature 
of  all  tribes  who  indulge  in  cannibalism,  we  may  not  be  f^>-;^-^""K 
in  assuming  that  the  Bakondjo  were  formerly  addicted  to  this 
ghastly  practice,  even  if  they  have  now  abandoned  it.     This  is  all 
the  m;rc  probable,  as  cannibalism  is  still  in  full  swing  in  some 
parts,  as.  for  instance,  in  the  entire  region  of  the  primeval  forest. 
The  pest  of  gnats  and  Hies  at  Kissenu  and  on  the  steep  banks 
of  Lake  Albert  Mdward  was  simply  dreadful.     Myriads  of  tiny, 
little  insects  buz.red  in  the  air  the  instant  the  dawn  broke.     T  hey 
appeared  in  such  hosts  and  covered  the  tables,  the  tents  and  thrir 
mncr  sides  in  such  dense  masses,  thr.t  my  pencil  was  continually 
rubbing  the  creatures  into  the  pages  of  my  diary  and  making  the 
writing  quite   illegible.     At   supper  time  we  were   always  com- 
pelled to  set  up  the  lamp  on  cases  ten  paces  away  in  order  to 
protect  the  soup  from  the  crowd  of  descending  insects.     The  tents 
had  to  be  pitched  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  almost  touching 
the  reed  masses,  on  account  of  the  swampy  ground ;  and  such  an 
unpleasant    smell    made    itself    apparent    that    our   stay    became 
utterly  intolerable. 
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At  Ruisamba  a  numbor  of  boats  were  lymfj  on  the  bcTich,  and 
these  we  niiuisitioncd  for  the  passajje  across  the  rlimj^'atcd  arm  of 
Lake  Albert  Ldwurd.  Mut  out  of  the  large  number  of  craft  there 
were  very  few  capable  of  reaching  the  opposite  banks  without  first 
gomj,'  under.  Most  of  them  proved  to  be  so  leaky,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  put  loads  into  them.  Thus  our  transit  in  the  few 
intact  boats  lasted  some  hours.  In  consequence,  we  set  up  our 
camp  quite  close  tu  the  shore  on  a  high  lyitiR  plateau,  which  com- 
manded a  splendid  view  over  a  wide  part  of  the  lake.  We  were 
not  left  lontj  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fine  prospect,  for  soon  the 
lowering  clouds  rolled  themselves  together  threateningly,  and  a 
storm  of  hurricane  nature  swept  down  over  the  lake,  bshing  and 
churning  its  waters.  It  ruslied  over  the  camp,  threatening  to 
upset  all  the  tents,  and  ended  by  ripping  off  the  roof  of  our 
mess-tent  and  carrying  it  high  into  the  air. 

Travelling  by  way  of  Njama  Kasana— where  elephants  were 
once  numerous,  but  latterly  have  retired  more  to  the  Semiltki  plain 
— Kasindi  was  reached  on  the  6th  of  December  after  we  had 
passed  through  a  broad  euphorbiaccous  steppe.  Monsieur  Boisac, 
the  Chef  de  paste,  received  us  at  the  top  of  the  terrace-shaped 
formation  on  which  the  village  is  situated. 

Kasindi  is  quite  a  recent  and  but  a  temporary  station.  The 
houses  are  bi:i!t  of  a  light  material--^;«<//^/^*— and  had  fallen 
badly  into  disrepair  in  consequence  of  the  violent  storn.  In  parts 
they  had  to  be  kept  from  falling  down  by  strong  beams.  Vermin 
of  every  description  housed  there,  the  rats  whisked  afwut  the 
place  as  we  messed,  and  their  feet  could  be  seen  in  the  canvas 
cover  spread  as  a  canopy,  like  those  of  rope-dancers  in  a  net. 

The  station  itself  lies  en  a  desolate,  treeless  steppe,  and  is  just 
an  hour's  distance  from  the  lake,  which  can  be  overlooked  for 
miles  around.  A  small  wood  of  acacias,  which  is  a  frequent 
haui^t  of  elephants,  e.vtends  from  below  the  station  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  Away  over  the  ranges  of  low  hills  which  close 
Kasindi  in  on  the  northern  side,  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the 
Ruwcnzori  chain,  which  may  be  seen  for  a  few  mome.  s  in  the 
•  MaitU.  elerhant  grass  aliout  }  inch  thick. 
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r.irly  iiKirniii^'  in.iirs,  luriiKd  llit  suit-  (mi-it  ,,|  .ittra- tiuri  Ut  tl.c 

111.  liTc  st.itii>ii((|  at  KuMtKii  cotibi^ts  of  alii, lit  .1  liutalre  (1 
nifti.  \slii.  arc  <]uart<r<(]  in  a  sinial  villai;<  (Askarului  t)  near  hy. 
W.-  only  saw  a  small  nuiMlicr  of  tliciii,  a^  the  rrniamd.T  had  hccn 
(lr^pat<licd  to  r.-<'r«-(t  tin- St.  (iiistavc  Mission  Station,  whuli  lit-s 
a  fi  w  lioiirs  away  to  the  nordi. 

As  we  liad  sonic  tunc  in  hand  hcft)rc  our  cunfcrcnci-  with  the 
ether  nuiiihirs  .d  tlic  c.\ii<ditu.n  at  (  hristnias,  and  as  reports  and 
mail  matter  had  h.rn  att.ndcd  to,  we  us<d  the  few  days  at  our 
disposal  to  make  excursions  on  tlic  Semliki.  1  n.ni  reports  o(  the 
natucs  ot  "many  suk  people"  and  of  the  tsetsc-rty  bcinp  preva- 
lent, w.  (xpcit.d  to  find  many  cases  of  sleeping'  sickness,  and 
resolved  to  (1,  vote  our  outinj^  to  an  examination  of  the  blood  of 
the  inhaiiitaiits  of  the  Semliki  valley. 

As  we  also  hoped  to  come  across  a  ^;ood  many  elephants  and 
much  j^'aiiie,  we  took  a  siifTicient  numlicr  of  test  tubes  with  us, 
such  as  are  used  in  medicine,  for  colUctin^'  specimens  of  blood 
Iroin  cuts  or  wounds  for  microscopical  examination. 

It  was  very  important  that  we  should  use  all  the  means  in  our 
power  to  ex.iminc  the  blood  of  any  elephants  we  miglit  kill, 
and  (iiscover  wh(  ther  it  contained  the  germs  of  sleeping  sickn,  ss. 
Through  Ravens  efforts,  ably  assisted  hy  Weidemann,  many 
hundreds  of  th<-  shore  dw<llers  on  Lake  Albert  Kdward,  particu- 
larly on  the  Semliki  side,  were  subjected  to  examination,  indica- 
tions of  trypmiosoimr,  however,  were  not  discovered.  Infor- 
tunately  •  .-e  were  unable  to  carry  out  the  examination  of  the 
elephants,  as  Raven  met  with  an  accident  just  as  he  was  about 
to  begin  the  microscopic  investigation,  and  was  confined  to  his 
couch  for  months. 

I  here  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  activity  and  danger  of  the 
sleeping  sickness  in  these  districts,  for  in  an  isolated  little  house 
in  Kasindi  there  were  two  patients,  husband  and  wife,  whom  we 
visited  daily  and  in  whom  Raven  interested  himself  a  good  deal. 
The  wasting  effect  of  the  terrible  disease  could  be  clearly  observed 
on  this  couple.     When  we  first  arrived  the  patients  were  able  to 
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move  about  and  cook  their  provisions  without  any  assistance,  but 
after  ten  days  such  a  change  for  the  worse  set  in  that  they  simply 
sat  in  tlieir  huts  absolutely  inert  and  helpless,  with  staring  eyes 
r.nd  limp  hands.  As  we  were  unable  to  aid  them,  they  grew 
rapidly  worse,  and  in  fourteen  days  they  succumbed  to  the 
d  seasc. 

This  terrible  evil,  the  spread  of  which  has  only  been  checked 
in  a  limited  degree  by  the  use  of  atoxyl,  claims  a  vast  number  of 
human  victims  annually  in  the  Congo  State.  The  Government 
endeavours  to  suppress  the  malady  with  all  the  means  at  its 
command.  The  praiseworthy  intentions  of  the  State  are,  how- 
ever, terribly  handicapped  by  the  apathy  of  the  natives,  who  will 
not  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  white  man.  Although 
later  on  we  saw  some  excellently  organised  infirmaries  in  the 
Congo  territory,  they  are  only  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  the 
number  of  their  inmates  only  forms  a  fraction  of  the  sick  popula- 
tion wasting  to  death  far  from  human  help  in  the  dark  depths 
and  damp  decay  of  the  virgin  forest. 

The  sport  in  the  valley  of  the  Semliki  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Rutschuru  valley,  yet  water-buck,  moor- 
antelope,  a'ld  reed-buck  may  often  be  seen.  The  abundance  of 
elephants,  on  the  other  hand,  exceeded  all  expectations.  I  cannot 
remember  a  day  on  which  I  did  not  sight  one.  At  night  time  we 
could  often  hear  them  tramping  round  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp 
and  the  peculiar  noise  they  make  in  browsing.  In  the  morning 
we  frequently  discovered  fresh  traces  left  by  them  during  the 
night  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  camp.  Yet  we  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  follow  them  up,  but  simply  made  for  the 
clearer  places  in  the  acacia  forest  on  the  open  bank,  where  they 
used  to  congregate  rather  later  in  the  morning.  Occasionally  we 
met  troops  of  four  to  eight,  and  sometimes  herds  of  forty  to  fifty. 
The  Congo  State  endeavours  as  far  as  is  possible  to  protect 
its  enormous  stock  of  living  ivory,  its  main  export.  To  this  end 
it  has  created  great  reserves,  in  which  the  captu-e  and  killing  of 
the  animals  is  prohibited.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  con- 
trol, particularly  in  the  vast  forest  districts,  such  prohibition  is 
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constantly  set  at  nought.  Yet  these  reserves  are  of  use.  for  the 
natives  know  that  they  will  be  heavily  punished  in  cases  of 
infringement  of  the  laws  should  they  be  detected.  Those 
elephants  wliich  make  serious  havoc  in  the  banana  fields  may  be 
killed  by  special  permission.  European  hunters  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  Congo  territory  without  producing  their  licences  from 
Brussels,  and  even  then  special  sanction  is  needed  for  the  kdhng 
of  an  elephant.  A  departure  from  this  rule  was  made  in  favour 
of  myself  and  the  members  of  the  expedition  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  devote  a  few  excecdmgly 
pleasant  days  to  hunting  the  most  mighty  beast  cxistmg. 

From    among    the    many   exciting   incidents    and    interestmg 
episodes  which  occurred,  I  take  the  following: 

At  daybreak  on  the  i8th  of  December  Veriter  and  I  proceeded 
to  the  farther  bank  of  the  Semliki  in  order  to  enlist  as  guide  the 
xouthful  chief  of  a  settlement  which  lay  in  a  deep  gorge.     We 
were  going  after  a  herd  of  elephants  that  day,  expecting  to  find 
them  five  hours'  journey  farther  northwards,  where  they  haunted 
the  banana  plantations  of  a  hamlet  lying  close  to  the  river.     The 
animals  were  so  daring,  that  they  not  only  destroyed  the  banana 
trees  in  the  front  of  the  village,  but  even  attacked  the  huts.     A 
man  told  us  that  he  had  had  to  fly  from  his  dwelling  whilst  an 
elephant  was  tearing  off  the  thatched  roof.     When  we  arrived  the 
animals  had  left  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village, 
but   our    guide    soon    brought    us    in   sight    of    the    herd.      We 
observed     seven     animals,    one     of     whom,      to     all     appear- 
ances   a     very     powerful     bull,     detached     himself     from     the 
rest  and  made  rapidly   for  the  protecting  forest.     Pursuit  was 
useless,  so  we  let  him  go.     We  then  turned  to  the  six  others, 
whose  massive,  colossal  bodies  stood  out  in  marked  relief  against 
a  broad  grass  patch,  which  had  been  burnt  away  the  day  before 
and  was  now  coal-black.     As  the  scene  made  a  splendid  picture 
for  the  camera,  I  stalked  up  with  that  only  in  my  hand,  my  boy 
with  my  gun  close  behind,  to  a  bush  near  the  elephants,  when  the 
pachyderms  caught  our  scent,  trod  uneasily  to  and  fro.  and  then 
lumbered  off  amidst  a  cloud  of  dust  towards  the  Semliki.     Two 
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shots  hurriedly  discharged  at  the  hindmost  animal  caused  it  to 
circle  about  twice,  but  were  not  enough  to  upset  it ;  then  it  joined 
the  troop  and  fled  with  them.  We  followed  at  the  double  as  far 
as  a  terrace-shaped  declivity,  where  the  steppe  ended  at  the  river, 
whose  bank  was  overgrown  with  dense  roed  and  swamp  grass. 
Here  we  came  upon  the  troop  again,  which  had  waded  into  the 
river,  but  apparently  could  not  make  up  its  mind  to  cross  it. 

The  animal,  which  had  previously  been  wounded,  was  unable 
to  follow  with  the  troop,  and  as  Veriter,  who  had  kept  his  wind 
best,  came  up  and  gave  him  another  bullet  through  the  head,  it 
collapsed  and  lay  as  if  dead.  A  carrier  rushed  up  overjoyed, 
and  with  one  cut  divided  the  tail  from  the  body.  The  hairs  of 
the  tail  of  an  elephant  are  much  prized  by  the  natives  ;  ornaments 
of  all  sorts,  bracelets,  neck  adornments,  etc.,  are  fashioned  fmm 
them.  At  the  moment,  however,  that  the  carrier  flourished  the 
severed  \t  ohy  in  the  air  the  supposed  dead  elephant  furiously 
rose  up  and  perceived  his  assailant.  I  arrived  just  in  time  to 
obtain  a  photographic  picture  of  this  indescribably  comical  scene, 
this  abrupt  transformation  of  the  joy  of  victor;-  into  deadly 
fear.  Whilst  the  carriers  scurried  away  in  all  directions. 
Venter  stood  in  perplexity  before  his  opponent,  searching  all  his 
pockets  in  vain  for  cartridges,  with  which  he  had  thoughtlessly 
provided  himself  too  sparsely.  Rut  the  elephant  was  so  injured 
that  no  further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  him,  and  on 
receiving  a  furthei  shot  from  my  rifle  in  the  shoulder  he  rolled 
slowly  over  on  to  his  side  and  expired. 

I  then  followed  up  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  and  soon  caught 
sight  of  a  fine  bull,  who  had  already  received  a  few  bullets  from 
me,  standing  alone  and  badly  hurt  at  the  edge  of  a  small  island 
in  the  river.  First  I  took  a  couple  of  snapshots  with  my  hand 
camera  at  about  120  metres'  distance,  and  then  I  fired  at  him 
again.  The  elephant  first  advanced  a  few  steps  up  on  to  the 
island,  and  then  proceeded  slowly  through  the  tall  reed-grass 
invisible  to  me,  and  through  the  stream  on  to  the  bank,  where, 
after  passing  through  some  more  grass,  he  finally  reappeared  at 
a  considerable  distance  away.    As  a  broad  swamp  now  separated 
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.  I  cssa>.d  .n  sp.te  of  the  d.stance  to  brin^  him  down  with  a 
b..lkt.     Th.s.  however,  only  resulted  ,n  his  spreading  h,s  enor- 
mous ears  after  each  shot  and  throwing,  back  h.s  trunk  aggres- 
-ely.      As   he  then   threatened   to   van.sh   in   the  roed-grfss     I 
deeded   ,n  sp.te  of  the  unfavourable  wind,   which  carried  mv 
cen     owards  h,m.  to  cross  the  swamp  till  ,  j,ot  near  and  could 
-nt,  e   a    fin.shmg   shot.      The  way    through    the    morass    was 
'-.biy  d,ff,cul,.  and  we  frequently  got  stuck  up  to  our  knees, 
n  add.t.on  to  which  a  hre  which  had  raged  round  that  part  not 
long  before  had  covered  everything  with  a  thick  layer  of  soot 
o  that  we  were   or.  rather.  I  was.  soon  unrecognisable  with  dirt, 
for   my    sole    followers,    the    Askari.    Abdullah,    and    mv    bov 
Mambo were  very  little  altered  by  the  addition  of  the  soot.    ' 
We  finally  worked  our  way  through,   and   felt  firm  ground 
under  our  feet  once  more ;   but  we  had  got  ,nto  a  belt  of  L./.. 
.uch  shot  up  nearly  twelve  feet  high  and  prevented  our  seeing 
any  d.stance  ,n   front  of   us.     Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the 

Abdullah  s  shoulders.  But  although  a  voice  at  my  rear  warned 
me.  and  a  man  on  the  terrace-sloped  bank  signed  to  me  with  his 
hands  that  the  elephant  was  close  by.  I  co^ld  only  perceive  a 
s hght  movement  amongst  the  tops  of  the  grasses.  Believing  the 
elephant  to  be  badly  hurt.  I  deeded  to  approach  closer  '  We 
had  not  gone  many  more  steps  when  we  became  aware  of  rustling 
crackl.ng   and  trampling  sounds  in  the  bushes,  and  knew  that  the 

amonlTt  th  Vn"''^  "  '"^  "'^  ^^P"'"^  *°  ^^"^^     ^'-^le 
among  t   he  tall  «,././.  to  discern  anything,  we  retraced  our  steps 

somewhat  m  order  to  get  mto  freer  ground.     My  two  followers. 

however,    lost  their   heads   ,n   the   presence  of   the  approaching 

danger,  and  mstead  of  following  me  they  decamped  as  quicklv 

as    possible,    reaching   a    spot   where    they    found   their    furthe'r 

passage  barred  by  the  stout  stalks  of  the  tall  grasses.     Here  they 

got  entangled,   and  m   a   desperate  attempt  to  free  themselves 

Mambo    fell    and   carried    Abdullah    w.th    him.      At    the   same 

moment  the  mighty  head  of  the  elephant  appeared  with  trunk 

extended.     Perceiving  the  imminent  peril.  Abdullah  put  a  leaden 
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bulltt  through  his  forehead  at  a  distance  of  one  pace  only,  which, 
however,  only  caused  the  elephant  to  kneel  down  and  try  to  bore 
Mamho  with  his  tusks.  Unsuccessful  in  this,  he  seized  the  youth 
by  the  straps  of  the  cartridge  pouch,  and  tossed  him  high  into 
the  air. 

1  was  unaware  of  these  proceedings,  as  in  my  attempts  to  let 
tde  elephant  pass  I  had  slipped  aside  and  fallen  in  the  swampy 
t; round  again,  where  I  stuck  fast  and  could  not  move.     I  heard 
tlif  cries  and  whimpers  of  my  boy,  and  naturally  struggled  with 
all  my  might  to  free  myself  from  the  sludge  and  run  to  his  aid. 
At   the  same  moment   the  colossal    form  of  the  elephant  burst 
crashing  out  of  the  matete,  making  straight  for  me.     Fortunately 
a  small  shrub  concealed  me  f  .om  his  view  ;   but  to  my  dismay, 
lying  on  the  elephant's  tusks  and  held  firmly  by  its  rolled  trunk, 
I  observed  a  black  body  covered  with  torn-up  reeds  and  grasses, 
and  saw  in  a  flash  that  Mambo  was  in  a  desperate  fix.     We  were 
both  in  a  most  perilous  position.     If  I  succeeded  in  giving  the 
elephant  a  mortal  wound,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground,  my  boy's 
body  would  invariably  be  crushed.     I  had  seen  this  occur  in  the 
case  of  a  female  elephant  and  her  young.     Should  the  elephant 
not  succumb,  he  would  doubtless  first  kill  the  boy  and  then  me, 
as  in  my  helpless  condition  I  was  practically  at  his  mercy. 

All  these  considerations  flashed  through  my  brain  like  a  streak 
of  lightning,  but  the  elephant  anticipated  my  conclusions,  for 
when  he  was  only  five  paces  distant  from  me  he  seized  Mambo 
firmly,  and  threw  him  some  yards  away  into  the  tall  grass,  where 
the  unfortunate  wight  lay  groaning.  Then,  extending  his  ears 
wide,  he  rushed  madly  past  me,  a  s.nall  bush  alone  dividing  us, 
and  disappeared  in  the  matete.  Mambo  owed  his  life  solely  to 
the  fact  of  the  creature  being  badly  injured,  as,  if  the  elephant 
liad  been  in  the  possession  of  his  full  power,  he  would  have  not 
omitted  the  practice  of  his  kind  of  trampling  his  enemy  to  death. 
These  last  efforts  had  no  doubt  overtaxed  the  severely 
wounded  animal.  A  little  later  we  heard  it  collapse  and  ^uccumb 
with  long-drawn,  wailing  sounds. 

Having  at  length  succeeded  in  extricating  myself  from  the 
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swamp,  1  contrived  to  get  the  almost  unconscious  Mambo  intu  .i 
placr  ul  satcty.  Thi-  piwr  fellow  was  in  sorry  plight.  !  i«-  had 
sustained  .1  number  of  contusions,  and  SKai  unable  to  walk  W  itli 
great  diffiiulty  we  earned  hnn  through  the  swamp  on  to  the  lirm 
ground,  and  there  we  prepared  a  stretcher,  on  which  we  laid  bin! 
1  collected  my  guns,  camera,  and  cartridges,  which  lay  strewn 
about ;  the  stock  of  the  gun  was  splintered,  but  luckily  the  camera 
had  not  suffered  much;  even  the  pla'--  (facing  page  iSf>\  which 
shows  the  elephant  before  the  attack,  had  not  suffered  by  the 
flight  through  the  air.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  cut 
out  the  tusks,  a  task  which  made  no  small  demands  on  our  time 
and  strength.  Late  in  the  aftern'on  we  were  able  to  think  ol 
getting  homewards,  and  rracbed  the  lamp  at  length  in  perlert 
darkness  after  an  uninter-npted  march  of  five  hours  along  the 
banks  of  the  Semliki  and  alter  an  absence  of  fourteen  hour;,, 
during  which  time  we  had  nut  rested  for  a  moment.  Two  hours 
later  the  ambulance  came  in  with  Mambo.  The  negro's  strong 
constitution  brought  him  through ;  he  progressed  towards  re- 
covery every  day,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  he  was  able  to 
resume  liis  duties. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  hunting  incident  just 
related  we  were  witnesses  of  a  most  thrilling  display  of  natural 
firc-works.  A  steppe  fire  of  unusual  dimensions  spr.  ad  over  the 
whole  hori/on,  and  traicd  out  the  contours  of  tlit  mountains  in 
an  unbroken  fiery  line  against  the  heavens. 

In  this  district  the  natives  kindle  fires  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  of  the  older  grass-growths,  and  so  make  room  for  the 
fresh  luscious  young  grass  which  game  find  so  a()petising.  The 
latter,  particularly  the  elephant,  stand  in  no  fear  of  fire,  but 
assemble  gladly  at  such  spots  to  graze  on  the  tender  new  shoots. 

Generally  speaking,  the  steppe  fires  are  of  an  absolutely  harm- 
less nature,  but  once,  on  Christmas  Eve,  they  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  us.  An  immense  line  of  fire  rolled  over  the  mountain  ridges, 
making  direct  for  the  thatched  roofs  of  Kasindi.  The  phenome- 
non  being    an   everyday    one,    we  took   no   notice   at   first,    but 
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suddenly  we  observed  that  the  flying  flames  were  only  a  few 
hundred  metres  distant  from  the  dwellings.  We  summoned  the 
Askari  and  carriers  in  furious  haste,  and  started  out  to  meet  the 
sea  of  flame.  After  two  hours'  hard  work  we  succeeded  in  beatmg 
out  the  heart  of  the  conflagration.  The  two  long  tongues  on 
either  side,  however,  darted  raging  along  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  station. 


H' 
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On  the  24th  of  December  all  our  members,  excepting  Kirsch- 
stein,  whose  work  in  the  volcanic  region  had  rendered  an  exten- 
sion of  leave  necessary,  gathered  together  at  Kasindi  for  a 
Christmas  festivity.  Christmas  Eve  passed  very  pleasantly. 
We  Europeans  met  together  at  a  common  repast,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  with  a  gramophone  accompaniment 
beneath  the  lights  of  a  Christmas  tree  fashioned  by  von  Wiese 
out  of  the  boughs  of  an  acacia.  A  few  glasses  of  grog  assisted 
us  to  conjure  up  the  festive  spirit  of  Christmas,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  realise  amidst  the  green  environment  and  the  soft 
summer  air. 

And  so,  aftek  few  days  of  zealous  industry,  the  New  Year 
drew  near.  We  were  able  to  look  back  full  of  gratitude  on  the 
year  that  had  passed,  and  to  nticipate  the  coming  one  full  of 
hope.  Each  of  my  fellow-workers  could  gladly  testify  that, 
although  labouring  under  many  privations  and  the  severest  self- 
restraint,  he  had  been  successful  in  solving  various  new  problems 
and  in  winning  fresh  fields  of  investigation  for  German  science. 

On  New  Year's  Day  Schubotz  and  I  undertook  an  excursion, 
which  was  intended  to  extend  over  several  days,  to  Njama 
Kasana  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for  plankton,  dredging,  and 
generally  devoting  our  attention  to  the  fauna  of  the  lake.  We 
only  took  a  very  small  number  of  followers  to  erect  the  tents, 
one  boy  each  and  a  cook,  so  that  we  were  able  to  enjoy  an  undis- 
turbed time  without  being  subjected  to  the  worries  which  are 
inseparable  from  travelling  with  a  caravan. 

From  there  we  visited  Katwe,  a  place  of  particular  interest, 
which  is  situated  on  a  salt  inland  lake,  and  is  only  divided  from 
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Lake  Albert  Edward  by  a  narrow,  steeply  rising  neck  of  land. 
At  first  sight  the  place  offers  an  extraordinary  aspect.  The  won- 
derful wine-red  colouring  of  the  water  spread  out  at  our  feet  like 
a  sea  of  blood,  the  blue  canopy  of  the  heavens,  separated  by  the 
yellow  sand  dunes  from  the  ruddy  water,  presented  a  curious 
contrast  such  as  we  were  hardly  likely  to  meet  with  again. 

The  volume  of  water  in  the  lake  is  considerably  less  than  it 
was  at  one  time.  This  can  be  seen  at  once  from  the  salt  deposits, 
which  cover  the  banks  to  the  height  of  several  metres.  The  depth 
of  the  water  does  not  amount  even  to  a  metre.  This  retrogression 
appears  to  have  a  close  association  with  tlie  steady  diminution 
of  the  water  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  the  two  lakes  being 
connected  by  subterranean  confluents.  As  the  bed  of  the  salt 
lake  lies  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Lake  Albert  Edward, 
Its  entire  evaporation  within  a  measurable  space  of  time  is  quite 
conceivable.  In  consequence  of  the  retrogression  and  the  steady 
evaporation  of  its  surface  water,  thick  deposits  have  accumulated 
on  its  bed,  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  consolidated  into  a 
thick  encrustation  of  salt.  The  salt  is  simply  gathered  up  by  a 
number  of  men,  who  enter  the  water  absolutely  naked  and  wade 
about  collecting  it.  It  is  then  packed  on  sledge-shaped  boats, 
which  are  drawn  up  on  to  the  land  by  other  workers.  Here 
powerful  arms  sei/e  upon  it,  sort  it  out,  and  heap  it  up  in 
pyramids  of  a  metre  high.  After  being  broken  into  very  bmall 
pieces  it  is  stored  in  small  sheds  thatched  with  straw  till  it  is 
ready  for  exportation. 

The  following  method  is  also  adopted :  On  the  two  sides  of 
a  small  ditch,  flat  basins,  or  troughs,  of  three  to  five  metres  square 
are  fashioned  by  heaping  up  sand  and  clay.  These  are  filled 
with  about  a  foot  of  water  taken  from  the  ditch  by  means  of  a 
scoop  or  by  hand.  The  power  of  the  sun  causes  the  water  in  the 
various  divisions  to  evaporate  so  rapidly,  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  six  days  only  a  salt  residue  remains  at  the  bottom.  The 
salt  thus  obtained  is  finer  and  whiter  than  that  which  is  broken 
away  from  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  therefore  commands  a  higher 
price.     The  quantities  obtained  are  very  considerable,  and  not 
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only  supply  a  great  part  of  Central  Africa,  but  also  find  their 
way  to  the  wc=l  coast  of  Lake  Victoria,  to  Entebbe,  and  to 
Bukoba. 

From  what  I  have  just  described  it  will  be  seen  that  Katwe  is 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  so  that  it  was  no  cause 
for  surprise  that  some  difference  of  opinion  should  have  arisen  as 
to  the  position  of  the  thirtieth  degree  of  longitude,  which  passes 
directly  through  it,  and  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the 
British  territory  and  the  Congo  State.  Before  the  discovery  of 
this  valuable  spot  the  meridian  ran  by  it  on  its  eastern  side,  so 
that  its  incorporation  in  the  Congo  State  was  undoubted.  Yet 
after  its  discovery  the  British  Colonial  Office  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  very  grave  error  in  surveying  had  been  committed. 
A  very  clever  astronomer  then  succeeded  in  shifting  the  longi- 
tudinal degree  to  the  west  of  Katwe,  so  that  the  town  fell  into 
British  territory.  On  this  justifiable  doubts  arose  in  the  minds  of 
the  Belgians  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  latest  survey.  In 
oiucr  to  arrive  at  a  final  settlement  of  the  matter,  Belgian  and 
British  Commissions  were  again  sent  out,  and  their  labours  were 
just  concluding  when  we  arrived  on  the  scene.  These  two  com- 
missions had  transferred  the  seat  of  their  energies  to  the  north  of 
the  Semliki,  but  we  were  privileged  a  little  later  on,  shortly  before 
they  returned  to  their  homes,  to  be  entertained  in  both  their  camps 
in  the  most  cordial  and  hospitable  manner. 

At  present  the  monopoly  of  the  salt  industry  lies  in  the  hands 
of  Sultan  Kasakama  of  Toro,  though  after  the  question  of  its 
national  incorporation  has  been  settled  once  and  for  all,  the 
administration  of   Katwe  will   probably   pass   into  more  expert 

hands. 

We  returned  to  Kasindi  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  there  took 
counsel  together  as  to  the  division  of  work  for  the  coming  months. 
Czekanowski  was  to  travel  round  to  the  eastward  of  Ruwenzori, 
touching  at  Toro  and  Unyoro.  Raven  was  to  go  to  the  south  of 
these  mountains,  to  undertake  special  work  in  the  land  of  the 
Wasongora.  We  others  intended  to  follow  closely  the  course  of 
the  Semliki  to  Beni.  We  looked  to  the  western  slopes  of  the 
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Ruwrnzori  ran^,'c  as  well  as  to  tlir  (astern  niar^'in  of  the  vast 
virf^in  fonst,  which  reaches  nearly  as  far  as  Bern,  to  open  up  new 
firlds  cif  explnration  to  us. 

During  tlie  jiast  few  days  large  coUcciions  had  been  ticketed, 
recorded,  and  packi  d  ready  for  desjiatch.  About  a  hundred 
loads  lay  ready  in  Kasindi.  The  carriers  who  had  brought  up 
fresh  stores  and  were  returning  home  were  crnlojed  to  transport 
our  treasures  to  Lake  Victoria.  As  the  imposing  caravan  dis- 
ai>peared  down  the  valley  we  turned  our  faces  to  the  north, 
towards  new  paths  and  fresh  aims. 
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CHAPTER     VIII 

THROUGH   THE   SEMLIKI   VALLEY   TO  THE   KILO  GOLDFIELDS 

ON  the  first  day's  n,arch  m  the  New  Year  we  --  ;-;|-"f 
through  acaca  forests  ar.d  finding  many  fresh  elephant  tracks^ 
We  traversed  steep,  romantic,  rocky  regions  up  to  Kar.nn  on  the 
Semliki.  where  we  crossed.  At  this  point  we  passed  the  equator 
for  the  sixth  time  on  our  travels,  for.  apart  from  our  journey 
across  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  were  given  the  further  opportunities 
of  passing  It  on  Lake  Victoria,  and  again  when  near  Kasind. 

On  the  day  following  we  set  up  camp  at  the  mission  station 
of  St.  Gustave,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  received  by 
Father  Superior  Farinelli.  This  mission,  which  had  only  been 
established  about  a  year,  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground  by  a 
hurricane,  and  they  had  recently  been  celebratmg  its  restoration. 
The  houses  and  the  chapel,  constructed  of  n.atele,  gave  a  very 
trim  and  pleasing  impression.  This  was  still  further  enhanced 
bv  the  kindly  demeanour  of  the  mission  brethren,  who  are 
specially  esteemed  by  the  Congolese  on  account  of  their  avoidance 

of  political  affairs. 

At  our  next  camp.  Sambia.  after  a  hot.  tedious  march  ove 
somewhat   flat    country,    we   were    agreeably    surprised   to   meet 
Creydt.   the  Austrian  cavalry  captain,  who.  on  hunt.nn  bent, 
had  marched  thither  over  Fort  Portal.    On  the  13th  of  January 
we  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  distance  of  the  spruce-looking  houses 
of  Beni.  nesting  on  the  plateau  of  a  hill  of  large  circumference. 
Befor.  reaching  it.  however,  we  had  to  pass  in  intense  heat  over 
m-.ny  deep  gullies  which  intersected  a  broad  grass  steppe.      Ihe 
latter  presented   a  somewhat  novel  botanical   aspect,   as  it  was 
almost  exclusively  grown  over  with  borassus  palms.     Many  old 
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.iml  fnsli  buffalo  and  tli-jjliant  patlis  j^avc  evidence  of  an 
abundance  of  game. 

We  were  received  at  Heni  by  Ik'nlie,  the  cfiief  conimandant 
of  the  (listriit,  at  the  hcacl  of  his  forces,  and  accompanied  by 
the  ofincrs  of  his  staff,  who  had  kindly  protracted  their  visit 
oi  insi)ection  until  our  arrival. 

Next  to  the  German  station,  Kissenji,  on  Lake  Kiwu,  lieni 
is  doubtless  the  most  attiactive  of  the  inland  stations  which  we 
visited.  The  choice  of  its  position  alone  gives  evidence  of  fore- 
thought and  taste.  The  gently  sloping  liill  rising  from  the  level 
plain  of  the  Central  African  rift-valley,  on  which  Reni  is  erected, 
is  brushed  on  its  western  edge  by  the  Great  African  forest,  which 
extends  to  I'bangi,  whilst  the  south-eastern  slope  falls  away 
steeply  to  tlie  Semliki,  which  winds  and  bends  around  the  foot 
of  the  statu  n,  its  average  breadth  being  about  100  metres. 
Pretty,  white-washed  houses  present  a  friendly  aspect,  an  im- 
pression which  is  increased  by  a  broad,  open  space  on  which 
waves  the  blue  flag  with  the  yellow  star.  The  houses  arc  c(jn- 
nected  by  trim  paths,  bordered  with  banana  trees. 

The  Belgian  settlement  in  the  Heni  district  is  of  quite  recent 
date,  and  therefore  capable  of  considerable  development.  Re- 
bellion amongst  the  natives  is  chiefly  answerable  for  the  delayed 
opening  up  of  this  fertile  district.  The  fear  of  punishment  for 
I)ast  misdeeds  drove  the  natives  into  tlie  mountains  every  time 
the  Belgians  appeared,  and  frustrated  all  pacific  and  conciliatory 
approaches.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1907  that  some  of  the 
tribes  could  be  induced  to  return  to  their  villages  and  hon:es, 
where  they  were  treated  with  all  kindness  and  assured  of  the 
groundlessness  of  their  fears.  Their  example  brought  others 
back,  and  whilst  we  were  there  we  saw  banana  plantations 
flourishing  again,  and  agriculture  generally  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. At  the  back  of  the  mountain  ranges  there  are  still  many 
chieftains,  however,  who  refuse  allegiance  to  all  Europeans,  and 
are  looked  upon,  with  reason,  as  dangerous.  Even  though  these 
r -bcls  may  not  openly  attack,  yet  by  their  attitude  thev  greatly 
impede  the  proper  cultivation  of  the   land.     Apart   from  their 
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endeavours  to  incite  a  pcacetul  jicoplc  to  disobedience,  they  de- 
prive the  country  of  .t  considerable  number  o{  carricri  and 
labourers. 

A  broad  caravan  roid  connects  Ucni  with  the  Mawambi 
station,  on  the  Aruwimi,  and  opens  into  th<-  Irumu-Stanlcyville 
luijhway  (on  the  Conyo).  Ihis  direct  communication  with  the 
fjrcattst  waterway  of  Central  Africa  lends  eonsukrabic  impr^rt- 
anrc  to  the  settlements  Ihc  commercial  traffic  is  extremely 
limited  here,  as  is  the  case  all  over  the  Congo  State,  on  account 
(,l  the  liiffuult  conditions  prevailing.  Naturally,  many  traders. 
MiJtinly  Indians,  take  advantage  of  the  neighbouring  forest,  with 
Its  immense  tracts  and  inadequate  control,  for  smuggling 
])urposes. 

lieni  is  strongly  garrisoned.  During  our  visit  the  soldiers 
were  most  zealously  drilled.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
signal  for  parade  resounded  sn  the  quiet  air.  Not  only  did  the 
company  itself  respond  to  the  call  for  daily  duty,  but  also  all 
the  male  and  female  hands  on  the  station,  about  two  hundred  in 
number.  Whilst  the  troops  started  their  duties,  the  Chef  de  paste 
allotted  to  the  labourers  their  daily  tasks.  Strict  discipline  was 
exercised  at  the  muster.  The  pn^sence  of  every  individual  was 
carefully  checked  when  his  name  was  called.  Absence  without 
excuse  was  punished,  but  this  occurred  very  seldom.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  soldiers  rested,  whilst  the  Europeans  assembled  for 
breakfast.  This  meal  was  suited  to  African  conditions,  and 
consisted  of  coffee  or  tea,  bread  and  butter,  cold  meat,   fruit 

and  cheese. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  the  military  exercises,  which  I  often 
attended,  were  continued  till  about  1 1  o'clock,  when  there  was  a 
noon-time  interval.  At  i  o'clock  dinner  was  announced  by  two 
calls,  and  an  hour  later  the  signal  for  the  afternoon  muster  was 
sounded,  when  the  troops  and  the  whole  of  the  worker,  resumed 
dutv.  The  afternoon's  work  finished  it  4  o'clock.  Very  often 
there  was  a  third  muster  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  people 
tu.ned  up  in  any  rig  they  fancied,  but  general'y  with  the  charac- 
teristic Congo  straw  hat  on  their  heads.     Clofnes,   shoes,  etc.. 
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Wen-  inspected,  and  wages  and  stores  distributed.  Before  the 
signal  lor  supper  at  ^  o'clock,  the  Europeans  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  in  the  house  belonging  to  the  Chef  de  paste  to  take 
a  free  and  easy  glass  together.  The  evening  often  concluded 
with  an  excellent  gramophone  concert,  which  usually  took  place 
in  glorious  moonlight  on  the  open  square  in  front  of  tl.e  houses. 
The  homely  sound  awakened  many  memories  of  the  past,  and 
caused  our  thoughts  to  wanoc-  away  to  those  who  were  enjoying 
the  conventional  "pleasures"  and  festivities  of  tiie  winter  season 
m  more  or  less  stimulating  society.  How  little  I  envied  them ! 
How  much  happier  I  was  with  the  task  I  had  imposed  on  myself! 
How  rejoiced  I  felt  at  the  thought  of  effecting  something  really 
definite,  in  filling  in  gaps  of  science,  by  (jpening  up  new  fields, 
and  by  the  investigations  of  my  fellow-workers!  I  felt  I  was 
away  from  the  vacuity  of  everyday  life. 

Towering  aloft  to  the  east  of  Beni  are  the  prodigious  masses 
of  the  Ruwcnzori  chain  of  mountains.  A  view  of  the  mighty 
glacier  which  covers  the  summit  is,  however,  rarely  enjoyed.  I 
had  only  one  opportunity  to  gaze  at  it.  It  occurred  at  daybreak, 
and  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon  the  glacial  ice  caught  up 
its  rays  and  broke  them  into  a  gorgeous  and  scintillating  display 
of  colour.  As  though  Nature  were  ashamed,  however,  of  this 
puckish  play  of  its  favourite,  she  softly  drew  down  a  covering 
veil  again,  making  it  even  denser,  until  the  contour  of  the  moun- 
tains was  mysteriously  obscured  from  the  gaze  of  the  beholder. 
We  owed  it  to  the  increasing  downpours  of  rain  that  we  occasion- 
ally caught  glimpses  of  the  mountain.  Torrential  showers  had 
been  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  past  week. 

As  ive  sat  at  breakfast  on  the  17th  of  January,  a  hailstorm 
suddenly  swept  down  with  devastating  force,  upsetting  the  tents, 
bending  the  young  trees  almost  to  the  ground,  shaving  tiie 
tops  of  the  papain  *  hurling  boughs  and  branches  to  the  earth 

•  The  pap.aia,  or  Melon  tree,  bears  greenish,  ronml- shaped  fruit  about  as  larf;e 
as  a  con  ni;t.  the  palatable  vellow  inside  of  which  is  scooped  out  with  a  spoon  and 
counts  as  a  particular  delicacy. 
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and  breakin-  a  lar^jc  number  of  banana  trees.  1  hcse  phenomenal 
displays  ol  the  African  elements  usually  endure  but  tor  a  short 
time,  and  in  this  instance  withm  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  suo 
\*.as  laughing  at  the  ravages  of  the  storm. 

Next    day    the   entire   expedition,    accompanied    by    Venter, 
started  off   on   a   fourteen  days'   excursion  towards  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  great  forest.     After  a  short  march  on  the  fust  day, 
we  pitched  a  camp  deep  in  the  forest,  close  to  the  dwelling  of 
the   chief,    Muera,    who   was,    however,    away.     Breathless  with 
expectation,   we  penetrated  the  mysterious,   shadowy   depths  of 
this   endless   labyrmth  of   virgm    forest.     Our  imagmation   was 
strongly  stirred  by  the  accounts  of  notable  men,  such  as  Stanley, 
Wissmann,  and  others,  who  had  thriUingly  described  the  delights 
-and  terrors— of   their   journeyings   through   the   leafy   jungle. 
Since  their  time,   however,   the  journey  through  the   forest  has 
doubtless  been  lessened  of  its  terrors,  but  for  the  first  few  days 
of  our  stay  there  the  full  charm  of  its  fascination  was  exercised 
upon  us.     All  poetic   fancies,  however,  were  soon  dispelled  by 
the  constantly  increasing  appeals  to  our  scientific  interest. 

The  farther  wc  penetrated  its  depths  the  greater  grew  the 
rapture  of  our  botanist,  for  he  discovered  fiora  which  differed 
essentially  from  any  that  we  had  hitherto  encountered  in  the 
forests.  We  also  constantly  came  across  zoological  novelties, 
more  particularly  smaller  kinds  of  birds  and  lower  forms  of 
animal  life.  Nevertheless,  Schubotz,  strange  to  say,  found 
species,  particularly  among  the  birds  and  the  Icpidoptera,  which. 
in  spite  of  their  pronounced  western  character,  he  had  already 
observed  in  the  eastern  forests  and  on  the  island  of  Kwidschwi, 
on  Lake  Kiwu.  Great  keenness  in  collecting  was  soon  shown, 
which  was  evinced  by  the  valuable  spoils  brought  in  from  all 
directions. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  halt,  Muera  himself  appeared.  It 
was  a  matter  of  importance  to  us  to  get  into  contact  with  the 
Wambutti— the  true  pygmies-whose  distributional  area  starts 
m  this  region.  As  the  tribe  which  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  was 
under  Muera's  authority,  we  were  dependent  upon  him  for  help. 
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He  declared  himself  prepared  to  put  us  into  touch  with  them, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  five  of  the  tribe  made  their  appearance 
on  the  fuUowinf,'  morning.  As  it  was  our  first  meeting  with  this 
exceedingly  singular  race,  and  their  first  meeting  with  white  men, 
we  regarded  each  other  with  undivided  interest. 

1  have  already  described  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
nygmies,  their  dimensions,  appearance,  etc.,  when  discussing 
the  Batwa  cf  the  Bugoie  forest,  but  will  now  supplement  the 
information.  One  of  their  most  striking  features  is  their  ex- 
tremely fair  skin,  and,  apart  from  their  diminutiveness,  makes 
them  stand  out  conspicuously  from  the  Bugoie  Batwa.  The 
pygmies  arc  compact  and  strong  in  build  ;  are  very  muscular  ; 
have  round  heads  and  short,  curly  hair.  Big,  intelligent  eyes 
gaze  out  from  good-humoured  faces,  in  which  the  broad  nose- 
base  is  typical.  Their  clothing  consists  of  an  apron  of  grey, 
woolly  beaten  bark,  which  is  obtained  from  the  supa  tree,  and 
fastened  round  the  loins  with  a  belt  of  grass  cord.  Sometimes 
wc  saw  belts  made  from  the  hide  of  the  okapi  (a  giraffe-like 
ruminant). 

The  weapons  cf  the  Wambutti  consist  of  a  bow  and  arrow 
ind  a  short  spear.  According  to  their  uses,  whether  for  war  or 
:or  hunting  purposes,  they  are  made  cf  iron  and  wood  respec- 
tively. Tlie  men  forge  or  carve  them  themselves,  and  the  arrows 
are  ai!  tipped  with  vegetable  poison.  From  researches  made  by 
Dr.  !t^  X  Krause,  of  the  Berlin  Hvdro-Therapeutic  Institute,  it 
that  the  i)oison  in  these  arrows  is  derived  from  a  species 
hanthus,  most  probably  kispidus  or  konibe,  not  gratus. 
iioving  the  poisonous  coating  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
it  was  found  that  the  arrow  was  notched  about  three 
metres  from  the  point,  so  as  to  favour  its  breaking  off  in 
tr  ound.  The  poison  works  rapidly,  and  is  fatal  in  its  effect 
unk.is  the  arrow  point  is  withdrawn  very  quickly  and  the  wound 
sucked  dry.  Big  game  always  succumb  to  its  effects;  death 
follows  more  or  less  swiftly,  according  to  the  particular  position 
of  the  wound. 

The  womer.  are  most   forbidding  in  their  ugliness,   and  re- 
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,rmb!r  the  men  as  rcj,Mrds  stature  and  complexion.  Occasionally 
they  w.ar  thm  copper  rin^js  drawn  through  the.r  hp^,  and  cowne- 
,1k11  pendants  as  ornan.cnts.  Their  apparel  .s  yet  more  primitive 
than  that  of  the.r  lords  and  masters,  their  apron  often  dw.ndlm- 
down  tu  a  barely  perceptible  triangle. 

The  children,  who  arc  quite  naked,  are  earned  on  their 
mothers  hips,  supported  at  times  by  a  very  thin  cord  running 
down  from  their  mothers  shoulders,  which  occasionally  cu  s 
d.cply  mtu  the  infants'  bodies  and  causes  many  a  poor  little 
creature  to  wail  miserably. 

The  Wambutti  have  no  fixed  abode.  Their  place  of  residence 
changes  according  to  their  whim  or  hunting  conditions,  but  is 
never  tu  be  found  outside  the  forest  boundary.  The  hu.s  arc 
carefully  built  of  Hane.  covered  over  with  foliage,  which  is 
scarcely  proof  against  beating  rain. 

Those  who  do  not  live  by  pillage,  theft  and  hunting- 
favourite  pursuits  of  the  entire  race-spend  their  existence  in  and 
about  these  huts,  occupying  themselves,  as  mentioned,  with  smith- 
craft, carving,  etc. 

At  Mueras  village  the  two  biologists  parted  from  us.  as  they 
were  anxious  to  continue  their  task  of  collecting  along  the  road, 
the  small  birds,  butterflies,  etc.,  being  more  frequently  met  with 
there  than  in  the  forest  itself.  Later  on  in  our  march  through 
the  mysterious  forest,  which  lasted  some  weeks,  we  noticed  that 
the  feathered  tribe  was  more  in  evidence  on  the  borders  of  the 
roads  and  the  clearmgs  than  in  the  villages.  The  observations 
and  collections  of  the  botanist,  too,  were  facilitated  by  the  clear 
survey  which  the  open  country  afforded. 

Wiese,  Veriter  and  I.  with  the  dwarfs,  pitched  a  camp  right 
in  the  interior  of  the  forest,  far  from  all  human  traffic,  and  for 
eight  days  roamed  through  the  jungles.  Without  the  dwarfs' 
escort  this  would  not  have  been  practicable,  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  communication  lay  in  the  numerous  elephant  tracks, 
which  would  quickly  have  bewildered  any  white  man. 

As  we  ascertained  by  inquiry,  we  were  already  within  the 
zone  of   the  okapi.      The   reader   is,    doubtless,   no   longer  un- 
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acquainted  wuh  tl.o  nar„e  of  tins  singular  mammal.     It  „  only 
a   few  years  back  that  a  Scand.nav.an.  L.eut.nant  Er.kson.   ,n 
the  Bel,.an  s.rv.ce,  d.scvered  the  ex.stcnco  of  an  antelope-l.k. 
anuna  .  wh.ch  was  nam.d  "  Okap.  -  by  the  forest  dwellers      He 
was    also    fortunate   cnou^^h    to    secure   a    skin.        Through    the 
n.e   ,at,o„  of  S.r  Marry  Johnston.  Governor  of  Uganda,  the  skt 
reach  d   London,   where  .t  e.vc.ted  great  comment  amongst  the 
savants  on  account  of  its  unH,ne  quality  and  markings.     Soon 
after  .t  was  acquired  at  a  very  high  price  for  the  Trmg  museum. 
Kuhnerts  picture  is  more  instructive  than  pages  of  description. 
The  striking  markings  on  the  legs,  the  length  of  the  neck,  the 
h.gh  withers,  and  the  colour  of  the  head  may  be  regarded  as 
the    mam   characteristics   of    the   creature.      The    height   of    the 
withers  corresponds  to  that  of  a  large  o.x 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is  how  a  mammal  so  con- 
spicuous in  character  could  have  remained  concealed  until  com- 
paratively recently  in  a  territory  which  has  been  under  ICuropean 
administration  for  over  twenty  years,  and  in  which  over  'Z 
white  men  live.  This  circumstance  may  well  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  exploration  of  this  vast  forest  region,  which 
comprises  an  area  several  times  the  si^e  of  Germany,  is  by 
no  means  exhausted.  ^ 

The  bagging  of  an  okapi  by  a  European  can  only  occur  by 
accident.  A  systematic  pursuit  of  this  excessively  shy  creature 
would  be  almost  useless.     The  density  of  the  forest,  the  tread 

inva"!,  r*  '■"'''"^'  °'  ''''  '^'^^^^^  ^^^'-^  bushes,  would 
.manably  frustrate  the  attempts  of  any  European  hunter.  The 
difTicu  ties  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  ,905  Major 
Powell  Cotton,  at  Makala.  farther  westward  m  the  forest,  de- 
voted SI.X  months  to  the  chase  of  the  okapi.  and  only  obtained 
one  animal-and  that  through  the  pygmies.     At  least  he  had  the 

t  r  t'n^  '""'"'^  '^'  '""'^  '""''''^  ^^""^  immediately  after 
It  was  k.lled-a  privilege  accorded  to  few. 

Our   own   hopes   of   getting   a   shot   at   an   okapi   sank   very 
apidly  when   we  got  a  closer  glimpse  into  the  positively   un 
fathomable  tangle  of  the  forest.     We  soon  discovered  that  the 
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sight  of  an  animal  slain  by  pygmies  would  have  to  satisfy  our 
ambitions,  and  therefore  left  no  stone  unturned  at  least  to  attain 
this  object.  Dazzling  promises  of  baksheesh  spurred  on  the 
Wambutti  to  great  zeal.  All  day  long  they  roamed  alone 
through  the  forest.     Tracks  were  found,  but  nothing  else. 

The  Wambutti  hunt  the  okapi  chiefly  in  the  rainy  season.  In 
the  morning  they  search  for  a  fresh  trail  left  in  the  night.  This 
they  follow  up  through  thick  and  thin,  through  all  kinds  of 
foliage  and  liane  creeners.  As  the  okapi  ramble  far  and  wide, 
the  chase  spins  out  for  days.  The  incredibly  keen  scent  and 
sagacity  of  these  pygmies  alone  make  it  possible  to  keep  on 
the  trail  of  this  strange  species  of  game ;  they  can  follow  almost 
imperceptible  indications  which  entirely  escape  the  eyes  of 
Europeans.  As  the  okapi  nervously  avoids  the  sun's  rays,  the 
hunters  have  to  seek  it  in  the  densest  brushwood.  They  are 
nearly  always  successful  in  creeping  noiselessly  up  to  it  within 
a   few  paces,  when  they  slay   the  animal  by  hurling   poisoned 

spears. 

The  name  by  which  this  large  antelope  is  known  va-ries 
according  to  the  district.  "Okapi"  and  "kwapi"  are  mostly 
used,  and  we  also  heard  "alabi"  once.  It  was.  too,  very  often 
called  "kenge."  At  Mawambi,  on  the  Aruwimi,  I  showed  a 
coloured  representation  of  the  okapi  Johnstonii  to  the  Wambutti. 
They  knew  it  at  once,  and  unanimously  said  "kenge."  Ihe 
expressions  "okapi"  and  "Iwapi,"  as  well  as  "alabi,"  were 
entirely  unknown  there.  The  pygmies  at  Beni,  on  the  contrary, 
only  used  the  designation  "okapi"  and  "kwapi,"  and  generally 
knew  no  other. 

At  Sindano  we  were  successful  in  acquiring  a  skin,  in  good 
preservation,  with  the  skeleton  complete  ;  also  another  at  Songola, 
and  three  more  at  Irumu.  These  were  the  first  brought  home 
by  any  German  expedition.  I  am  not  aware  either  of  there  being 
any  other  skull  existent  in  Germany. 

Ev,-n  to-day  we  know  but  little  of  the  habits  of  the  okapi. 
All  that  has  been  made  known  so  far  is  limited  to  tracking 
methods.      From  this  we  know  that  the  creature  finds  its  way 
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by  night  to  the  watercmirscs,  but  remains  concealed  in  shy 
seclusion  durinfj  daylight.  According  to  the  experiences  of 
Europeans  familiar  with  the  Congo,  many  tracks  have  been  found 
quite  close  to<,'ether,  as  though  produced  by  the  passing  of  a 
herd.  Although  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  it  certainly  seems  that  the  okapi  is 
not  so  rare  as  has  been  generally  accepted,  for,  as  already 
mentioned,  one  often  comes  across  girdles  made  from  its  hide. 
Again,  the  animal  is  familiar  to  all  the  forest  dwellers. 

The  title  "  kenge  "  was  often  al.so  applied  to  another  variety 
of  antelope,  which  equals  the  okapi  in  size.  This  is  the  great 
striped  antelope  {Booceros  spec),  which  exists  throughout  the 
Congo  forest.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  forest  it  is  called 
"soli,"  and  "bongo"  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Congo.  The 
buttocks  are  far  less  striking  than  those  of  the  okapi.  A  further 
mark  of  difference  is  that  it  bears  horns  about  50  centimetres  in 
length,  which  undoubtedly  betrays  its  kinship  with  the  bush- 
buck.  The  horns  have  the  same  peculiar  twist,  and  are  quite  of 
the  btish-buck  type.  The  skin  is  light  and  covered  on  the  hack 
with  a  number  of  uniform  white  stripes,  similar  to  those  of  the 
elephant  antelope.  Fortune  fa\  jred  us  in  this  connection,  for 
we  managed  to  obtain  a  skin  and  a  skeleton  from  the  forest 
dwellers. 

Another  pleasant  surprise  for  us  was  the  acquisition  of  a 
brown  hide,  showing  a  yellow  stripe  along  the  back  which  grows 
broader  from  withers  to  tail ;  it  comes  from  an  animal  named 
"  lotzi  "  by  the  Wambuba,  and  "  dotzi "  by  the  Wambutti.  We 
were  further  able  to  enrich  our  collections  with  the  hide  of  a 
brownish-silver-grey  sort  of  antelope  called  "  sindo "  in  King- 
wana,  "  haissuku  "  in  Kinande,  and  a  light  brown  coloured  one, 
the  "  munso."  The  two  latter  belong  to  the  dwarf  type.  Both 
were  dedicated  to  a  German  museum  as  the  first  examples  of 
their  kind. 

A  three  days'  halt  in  a  former  pygmy  camp  resulted  in  a 
few  specimens  of  monkey;  -after  some  real  hard  stalking— and 
Wiese  contributed   an  elephant  which,   to  judge  by   its  general 
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appearance  as  wHl  as  its  tusks,  wo  took  to  b,-  a  dwarfed  rcprc- 
s.-ntativo  of  its  class.  Dr.  Schubot/,  and  I  unfortunately  only 
found  the  spinal  column  next  morning,  ton-al.er  with  the  care- 
fully severed  head,  as  the  entire  remainder  had  already  foun.l 
its  way  into  the  stomachs  of  the  cunning  Wanibutti  and  carriers. 
The  length  from  the  spin.'  \o  tlu-  pelvis  was  only  112  centimetres, 
tiiat  <.f"th.-  head  from  the  start  of  the  ivory  to  the  occiput 
0(.  centimetres,  with  a  height  of  43  centimetres.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  longest  tusk,  inclusive  of  the  portion  contained  iii 
the  skull,  were  jS  centimetres  by  23  centimetres  thickness  at  th.- 
egress  from  the  skull. 

All  forest  folk  differentiate  between  "small"  and  "big" 
elephants,  a  description  on  which  one  can  certainly  base  no  con- 
clusions as  to  age  or  race.  The  accuracy  of  the  designation  is, 
however,  clearly  confirmed  by  many  small  tracks  found  with  the 
large  ones.  Our  lack  of  time  for  the  further  elucidation  of  this 
interesting  question  was  all  the  more  regrettable. 

Hopefully  as  our  excursion  into  the  great   forest  had  com- 
menced,  and  successfully  as  it  had  proceeded,   it   was  to  end 
sadly  for  us.     Even  at  Mucra,  Weiss  had  complained  of  pains  in 
his  side.     As  his  condition  threatened  to  become  worse,  and  as 
he  was  incapable  of  walking,  he  had  to  be  carried  back  to  Beni. 
He  there  claimed  the  help  of  Dr.  Mortula,  who  quickly  diagnosed 
an  abscess  on  the  liver.     Weiss,  therefore,  instead  of  proceeding 
with  his  very  successful  topographical  work,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  lie  in  bed  and  undergo  a  severe  course  of  treatment. 
A  few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Creydt,  who 
had  attached  himself  to  Raven's  party,  telling  me  that  Raven 
uas    lying  at   Kasindi,   after  having  been  badly  injured   by   a 
buffalo.     Raven  had  followed  a  wounded  buffalo  into  the  dense 
!;:,i/cit-  within  five  paces,   and  had  suffered  such  a  sudden  and 
surprising  attack  on  the  beast's  part  that  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  it.     The  enraged  animal  had  got  him  on  his  horns  and 
luirled  him  into  the  air ;   then  he  had  rushed  at  the  unconscious 
man   and  broken  several  of  his  ribs,   caused   him  various  flesh 
wounds,  and  three  times  pierced  the  muscles  of  his  right  arm. 
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His  trusty  Askari  savfd  }i.m  from  his  rritiial  ptJsition  by  firinf; 
a  volliv  into  the  creature  whilst  it  hunt;  ahiiust  over  his  body. 
I  ndiT  the  skill  and  careful  nursing  of  Dr.  Mortiila  the  two 
invalids  Kf'T'U'^l'y  rtcovercd,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
I  htm  to  participate  further  in  the  expedition.  Accompanied  by 
thf  di'Ctor,  they  started  on  their  return  to  Luropie,  takinic;  short 
marJus  to  Lnt(bbc.  In  spite  of  his  awkward  position,  lying 
m  a  hammock,  Weiss  contrived  to  carry  out  the  survey  of  the 
road  as  far  as  Entebbe. 

W'f  now  returned  by  a  circuitous  route  to  IJeni,  where  nearly 
all  the  luiropeans  were  lying  sick.  Fever  and  other  disorders 
hid  brokm  out.  The  non-appearance  of  the  expected  rain  had 
a  depressing  effect,  and  made  the  temperature  rise  to  jo  deg.  C. 
in  the  shade.     This  heat  enervated  the  patients  still  further. 

Rain  was  badly  required,  for  its  shortage  in  the  previous  year 
had  brought  about  a  failure  of  the  harvest  and  resulted  in  a 
famine.  The  banana  fields  yielded  no  results  and  the  potatoes 
dried  up.  At  the  finish  the  people  had  to  suck  bananas  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  cravings  of  extreme  thirst.  A  similar  condition 
of  affairs  now  menaced. 

We  only  stayed  a  few  days  at  lieni,  and  then  set  out  for 
tFic  western  slope  of  the  mighty  mountain  chain  of  Ruwenzori. 
On  the  way  we  passed  broad  banana  fields,  where  bird  life  was 
so  plentiful  that  we  hurriedly  pitched  camp,  so  as  to  seize  such 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  collecting.  Great  hornbills  be- 
stirred themselves  close  to  tiny  summer  birds,  weaver  birds, 
"kasukus,"  and  grey  parrots,  whilst  innumerable  gaily-feathered 
singers  flitted  throuj^h  the  air.  Our  zeal  for  collecting  was, 
however,  soon  arrested  by  a  pelting  downpour  of  rain,  which 
converted  the  ground  almost  immediately  into  torrential  brooks 
or  morasses.  Although  the  natives  greeted  this  with  joy,  we 
ourselves  found  it  very  disagreeable,  as  the  loamy  soil  promised 
us  an  exceeding!)'  arduous  march  on  the  slopes  of  Ruwenzori. 
Our  fear  that  this  downpour  was  the  forerunner  of  the  February 
rainy  season  proved  correct,  and  the  conditions  of  our  march 
were  essentially  unpleasant.     In  addition  to  the  slippery  path. 
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which  was  in  evidence  as  soon  as  the  ascent  commenced,  there 
was  the  mutcte  4  metres  in  height,  which  bent  its  stalks  in 
such  a  fashion  across  the  narrow  way  that  it  was  only  possible 
to  advance  as  if  crawling  through  a  tunnel.  Thus  the  chopping 
knives  had  in  the  first  instance  to  hack  a  way  for  the  loads 
which  followed,  a  work  which  retarded  us  so  long  that  we  only 
traversed  10  kilometres  in  five  hours.  We  went  at  it  random 
fashion,  hoping  that  the  road  taken  would  lead  us  to  some 
favourable  camping  site.  We  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  guide.     All  the  plantations  were  deserted,  the  villages 

empty. 

Finally  we  accidentally  surprised  a  man  in  a  clearing,  who, 
his  face  distorted  with  fear,  was  in  the  act  of  vanishing  into  the 
tall  grass.     Asked  the  reason  of  his  fear  and  that  of  his  fellows, 
he  afRrmed  that  our  shots  of  the  previous  day  had  induced  the 
belief  in  the  people  that  the  "  whites "  had  come  to  do  battle. 
The  timidity   of  the  population   arose   from  the   fact  that  this 
district  had  very  rarely  been  visited  by  Europeans,  as  most  of 
the  expeditions  to  the  mountains  had  started  out  from  the  east, 
with  Fort  Portal  as  their  base.       Thus  the  natives  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  convincing  themselves  of  the  peaceable  intentions 
of  their   European   visitors.     Stones  circulated  by   the  insubor- 
dinate  and   so    far  unsubjugated  chiefs  of   the  mountains  had 
no    doubt    helped    to    increase    their    fears.     Won    over    by    a 
few  presents,   the  man   at  last  consented  to  act  as  our  guide, 
and  accompanied  us  some  distance  through  the  Butagu  valley. 
We  halted  at  an  altitude  of  1,500  metres.     Splendid  wme-palms. 
bearing  enormous  blossoms,   with   fronds   10  metres  m   length, 
waved  in  the  air  and  shaded  our  tents. 

The  ascent,  which  had  been  planned  for  the  next  mormng, 
had  to  be  postponed,  as  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  shrouded 
,n  mist,  and  streaming  rain  blotted  out  the  landscape.  I  thus 
expressed  our  mood  in  my  diary : 

"A  rainy,  hopeless-looking  day.  forbidding  an  ascent! 
Fveryone  in  his  tent,  reading,  writing,  or  trying  somehow  to 
while  away  the  time.     Torrents  of  rain  pouring  down  the  moun- 
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tam.  furrowing  cki-p  channels  in  the  ground,  and  turning  the 
soil  into  anlslc-dccp  mud  which,  of  course,  is  carried  by  us  in 
cakes  into  our  tents.  Nothing  dries  ;  clothes  and  boots  will  need 
<:e%eral  days  to  get  right  again,  and  will  even  then  have  to  be 
drawn  on  damp.  The  men  are  freezing.  Our  baggage  is  being 
damaged,  the  photographic  apparatus  especially.  Our  guns 
have  to  be  submitted  to  a  permanent  oil  bath,  so  as  not  to  rust 
.ntirelv,  and  to  be  ready  for  use.  The  zoological  and  botanical 
collections  arc  in  a  bad  way.  As  they  cannot  dry.  they  arc 
easily  exposed  to  the  danger  of  rotting.  With  a  heavy  heart 
we  have  thrown  away  many  a  bird  skin,  many  a  plant  specimen 
which  have  become  worthless.  The  temperature  is  cool— 15  dcg. 
C.  both  yesterday  and  to-day.  These  are  the  afflictions  of  the 
rainy  season,  which,  for  the  second  time  already,  we  are 
tasting." 

At  Mucra's  village  the  two  biologists  parted  from  us,  as  they 
I  will  here  set  down  some  general  remarks  concerning  the  geology 
of  Ruwenzori,  which  are  culled  almost  verbatim  from  the  Duke 
d'Abruzzi's  book.  Our  geologist,  Kirschstiin,  was  not  privileged 
to  visit  this  mountain  range.  Ruwenzori  stands,  so  to  speak,  like 
a  mighty  projecting  corner  tower  in  the  wall  of  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Central  African  rift- valley.  It  is  certain  that  Ruwen- 
zori is  not  a  volcano,  as  was  assumed  by  Stanley.  It  is  a  serrated 
range,  consisting  of  gneiss  as  well  as  micaceous  slate.  Begin- 
ning at  an  altitude  of  some  4,000  metres,  its  highest  summits 
are  mostly  formed  of  aphanite.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
all  other  mountains  in  Equatorial  Africa,  which  tower  up  to 
Alpine  heights.  With  the  exception  of  the  Aberdare  Chain, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  4,270  metres,  they  are  all  volcanoes— 
Kilimandscharo  6,010,  Mcru  4,730,  Kcnia  5,600,  Elgon  4.230. 
the  Kiwu  volcanoes  4,500  metres,  and  the  Cameroon  mountains 
4,070  metres.  As  far  as  snowficlds  and  glaciers  are  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  Africa  which  can  compare  with 
Ruwenzori.  Six  summits  of  the  whole  group,  which  have  been 
named  by  the  Duke  d'Abruzzi  after  celebrated  Central  African 
explorers,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.     From  north  to  south 
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they   run   as    follows:   Gessi   4,769.    Emin  4,815,    Speke  4,901, 
Stanley    5,125,    Baker   4,875,   Ludwig   of   Savoy   4,663    metres. 
The    Ruwcnzori    placiers    are    included    among    the    so-called 
equatorial    type ;    that    is    to    say,    they  form    a    kind    of    ice- 
cap,  at   times  of  grea*   dimensions,   and   more  or  less  entirely 
cover  the  summits  of  the  mountains.     From  the  caps,  branches 
stretch  out  down  below,  which  enter  the  valleys  and  only  rarely 
extend  beyond  the  lower  boundary  of  the  perpetual  snow,  which 
lies  between   4,450   and  4,500   metres.     In   consequence   of   the 
position  of  the  glaciers,  the  moraines  at  the  sides  are  quite  in- 
considerable,  and  even  the  ground  moraines  do  not  appear  to 
possess  any  noteworthy  development,  at  least,  judging  by  the 
terminal  moraines,  which  never  exhibited  any  important  feature. 
Another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  water  which 
spurts  out  from  the  fore  part  of  the  glacier  never  has  that  dull 
appearance  which  the  melted  snow  of  the  Alpine  glaciers  exhibits 
under  similar  conditions.     The  water  is  perfectly  clear,   which 
proves  that  the  progress  of  the  glaciers,  at  the  present  time,  at 
least,   is  quite  inconsiderable.     The  erosion   also  must  be  very 
slight,  which  will  account  for  the  absence  of  ground  moraines. 

The  tremendous  development  which  the  glaciers  of  the  Ruwcn- 
zori group  underwent  during  the  glacial  period  is  a  geological 
phenomenon  of  great  importance.  We  learned  from  the  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  Roccati,  the  geologist  to  the  Duke  d'Abruzzi's 
expedition,  that  they  have  extended  down  to  1,500  metres  on 
the  eastern  side  in  the  Mobuku  valley,  whilst  now  they  are  no 
lower  than  4,200  metres! 

I  would  particularly  desire  to  emphasise  these  statements.  If 
we  really  may  accept  such  a  glacial  period  for  Equatorial  Africa, 
which  observations  on  the  Kenia  would  tend  to  prove,  many 
questions  of  a  botanical  and  animal  geographical  nature  would 
easily  be  solved.  The  almost  bewildering  conformity  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  vegetation  of  mountains  which  are  now  divided 
by  broad  steppes  or  forest  regions  of  purely  tropical  character, 
and  in  such  types  that  their  dissemination  through  birds  or  the 
air  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  would  then  be  explained. 
2  B 
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As  we  wished  to  commence  the  march  to  the  Congo  on  the 
1st  uf  April  from  Irumu,  and  had  meanwhile  to  get  through 
an  extensive  programme,  time  began  to  press.  Lieutenant  von 
Wiese  and  1,  therefore,  had  to  leave  the  further  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  as  well  as  the  biological  investigations,  to  the  botanist 
and  the  zoologist  alone,  or  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  might  have  still  further  delayed  us.  After  touching 
at  Lake  Albert,  I  was  specially  keen  on  visiting  Kilo,  the 
auriferous,  so  we  bade  good-bye  to  our  fellow-travellers  and 
settled  to  meet  again  at  Irumu  at  the  end  of  March. 

Mildbraed  reports  as  follows  on  the  advance  through  the 
valley  of  the  Butagu  : 

"On  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  February,  Schubotz  and  I 
separated  from  the  Duke  and  Lieutenant  von  Wiese,  accompanied 
by  their  best  wishes,  which  savoured  somewhat  of  sarcasm,  con- 
sidering the  atrocious  weather  of  the  past  few  days.  Things 
looked  far  from  encouraging  when  we  set  out;  it  was  a  dismal, 
gloomy  day,  but,  at  least,  it  was  not  raining.  We  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Butagu,  possibly  the  largest  stream  on  the  western 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  which  bears  the  glacial  waters  of  the 
highest  snow  mountains  in  the  group,*  to  the  Semliki.  We 
pursued  almost  the  identical  route  that  Stuhlmann  took  in  Tune, 
1891.  It  leads  along  the  Butagu  valley  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  brook,  which  can  only  now  and  then  be 
descried,  up  and  down  over  the  small  streams  which  pour  from 
th  sides  of  the  mountains  situated  to  the  north  of  the  main 
valley. 

"  Elephant  grass  (Pen>;isetum  cf .  Beiilhami),  with  stalks  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thumb,  and  four  to  five  metres  high, 
bordered  the  first  stages  of  the  narrow  path.  It  is  extremely 
unpleasant  to  march  through  matcte  of  this  description,  for  the 
massive  stalks  frequently  choke  the  way  and  have  to  be  hewn 

•  The  r)iike  d'.Xbruzzi  assumes  that  the  waters  nf  the  glaciers  to  the  "  west  of  the 
I-uilwij;  of  Savor,  the  Haker.  the  Stanley,  the  main  portion  of  the  Speke  gl.aciers  and 
of  the  Emin  "  collect  in  the  liutat;u  ;  the  two  last  mountains,  however,  do  not  come 
into  consideration.  The  stream  denoted  in  the  plan  of  the  Kuwenzori  chain  by  a 
dotted  line  doea  not  flow  into  the  Hutagu 
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away   with  choppers.     Broad   leaves  with   sharp  edges  cut   into 
hands  and  face,  and  incessant  endca-ours  to  protect  one's  eyes 
finally  produce  a   feeling  of   intense  nervousncfs.      In  addition 
to  this,  there  was  the  heavy,  moist  air  under  the  tall,  soaking 
trees.     At  times  this  grassy  wilderness  was  broken  by  immense 
fronds  of   isolated   wine-palms,    resting  on   short   stems,   or  by 
banana  fields  and  small  cultivated  plots.    Later  on  the  elephant- 
grass  was   relieved  by   plots  of  brake-fern,   as  tall  as   a   man, 
which  certainly  reminded  one  of  home,  but  were  not  pleasant  to 
negotiate.     Strips  of  woodland,  however,  which  interspersed  the 
scenery  here  and  there,  and  in  which  splendid  tree-ferns  spread 
their  mighty  yet  graceful   fronds  across  the  murmuring  waters 
afforded  a  welcome  change.     The  steep,  slippery  path  through 
these  deeply-indented  side  valleys  was  torture  at  times  for  the 
carriers,   and  we  were  often  very  much  concerned   for  our  still 
more  sensitive  collections. 

"At  last,  at  a  bend  of  the  way,  we  espied  a  small  settle- 
ment in  the  distance,  Kakalonge.  set  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which 
slopes  gently  from  the  higher  mountains  down  to  the  Butagu, 
which,  with  its  few  round  huts  and  cultivated  plots,  wore  a 
friendly  and  inviting  aspect. 

"  Hero,  after  a  really  exhausting  day  for  the  carriers,  we 
pitched  our  camp  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,200  metres.  The 
landscape  already  exhibited  the  sublimity  of  Alpine  regions, 
although,  thus  far,  the  loftiest  splendours  were  still  concealed 
from  our  view.  Right  before  us,  across  the  rushing  Butagu  in 
the  depths  below,  we  gazed  on  the  Wawunga  mountains  rising 
aloft  like  a  gigantic  wall,  which  accompany  the  main  valley  to 
the  south.  Lower  down,  the  steep  slopes  were  still  dotted  with 
single  hnts  and  small  cultivated  spots,  as  well  as  numerous  wild 
banana  trees,  whose  light  green  colour  formed  a  bright  spot; 
farther  up  woods  covered  the  mountain  sides. 

"The  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp  was  in  the 
main  of  a  secondary  character,  a  mixture  of  brake-fern  and  all 
kinds  of  shrubs,  bushes  and  plants,  amongst  whi.-h  the  beautiful 
big  vernonia,  with  large  white  or  pa'.e  lilac  corymbus,  and  the 
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tall  L.ln-na  ,'hrrro.,  Un„sl.,  were  particularly  noticeable  The 
Cyuo,lossu,n  fam.ly.  wUh  the.r  cerulean  nowcrs.  .Inch  were 
vividly  reminiscent  of  forget-me-nots  (they  are  so  called  in 
Stuhlmann's  report),  were  very  prevalent,  and  also  yellow  evcr- 
lastm^s,  with  lar^e  and  small  heads,  plants  wh.ch  are  met  with 
everywhere  .n  the  lower  mountain  region.  A  little  farther  up 
,h.-re  was  bamboo,  amongst  whu  h  the  fine  bi^'  sa pot ac-eous  tree  of 
the  l5u«o.e  forest,  the  '  mutoie '  {S,deroxylon  Adolfi  I'uedenu 
E>td.),  was  to  he  met  with. 

"On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  discussed  the  question  of 
how  we  should  continue  the  advance.     The  Congolese  had  first 
promised    us   as    guide    a    white    non-commissioned    ofhcer.    who 
had  once  escorted   a   Belgian  off.cer  as   far  as  the  snow;    then 
,t  was  to  have  been  a  black  sergeant,  who  had  made  the  same 
excursion,  but  they   had  left  us  beautifully   .n  the   lurch.     As 
a  whole,  the  route  had  been  sketched  out  for  us.  but  as  to  the 
details   re-arding    favourable   division  of   marches,    possibilities 
of  encampment  and  of   finding  water,   etc..   we  knew  rioth.ng. 
In  any  case,  we  wished  to  establish  a  fixed  camp,   and  as  w^e 
had  descried,  at  no  great  distance,  a  thick,  finely-grown  forest, 
we  deeded  to  march  thither  the  next  morning  and  pitch  a  camp 
to   serve  as   a  centre   to  our  collecting  expeditions.     The   path 
first  led  into  a  deep,  cleft-like  valley,  through  which  a  spring 
of   cystal-clear.    ice-cold    water    flowed.      Then    for   a   time    we 
had    to   climb    up    agam   steeply,    and    came   upon    a   clearing 
luxuriant  with  plants  and  bushes,  passably  level,  which  appeared 
to  be  extremely  suitable  for  our  purpose. 

-  We  found  ourselves  now  on  the  lower  part  of  a  long  ridge- 
likc  stretch  of  mountain,  which  led  up  to  great  heights  by  a 
fairly  regular  gradient,  and  which  Stuhlmann  had  also  climbed. 
^s  It  was  still  early  in  the  day.  Schubotz  and  I.  m  order  to 
lake  our  beanngs.  went  up  on  the  crest  to  which  a  very  narrow 
but  tolerably  good  path  led  us.  Through  mixed  growths  o 
thickly-foliaged  timber  and  bamboo,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
,.oOO  metres,  we  reached  the  '  sub-alpine  '  region  of  the  eruace.^, 
vh.ch.    similarly    to    the    'alpme'    formation    of    the    tree-like 
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scnccio  and  stalk  lobelia,   nowhere  in  the  African  alps  attains 
so  prodiKi"Us  a  dcvt-lopmi-nt  as  on  Ruwcnzori. 

"  On  our  way  the  vcKctation  was  formed  chiefly  of  Erica  arhorea. 
The  younger  specimens  are  almost  like  juniper  shrubs  ;   the  older 
are  treelike,  four  metres  or  more  liijih,  with  knotted  stems  and 
very  bent  and  twisted  bouRhs,  which  bear  at  their  ends,  in  small, 
compact  masses,  the  tiny-lcaled,  deep  blue  blooms.     The  stems 
and  boughs  are  thiekly  covered  with  cushions  of  mosses  and  liver- 
wort, and  big,  flabby,  jelly-like  patches  of  tree-moss,   also  the 
long,  grey  beard-moss  of  the  Usnea  family.     The  whole  effect, 
especially    when   mists   arc   gathering,    gives   a   very   weird   and 
unsubstantial   impression,   as  of  a  home  of  spectral  hobgoblins 
and  mountain  gnomes.     The  ground  is  covered  with  thick  carpets 
of  swamp-moss,  numerous  hepatica,  and  an  exquisite  feathered 
moss,  the  Dteutelui  Stuhlmanni.     The  masses  of  sphagnum  are  so 
wet  that   they   look   like    fully-saturated   sponges.     Among   the 
fricacecF  are  the  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  Rapanea  peUuctdostnata 
Gilg.,  Olinta  macro phyila  Otlg.,  and  the  striking  but  somewhat 
rare    Vaccinium  Stanleyi  Sc/twf-.,   an   African  bilberry,   whose 
fruit  is  very  similar  to  the  European  variety.     I  had   already 
come  across  it  on  Sabinjo  amongst  the  volcanoes.     In  addition 
to  the  splendid  bushes  of  big,  beautiful  everlasting  Hflichrysum 
formosissimum,  two  orchids  are  especially  noteworthy,  Satyrium 
crassicaule,  with   pale  pink,   and  Disa  Stairsii,  with  dark  rose 
red  or   purple  blooms,   fine  plants  which  are  met  with   on   the 
volcanoes,   and  are  reminiscent  of  many  species  of   orchids  of 
our  meadows. 

"  Climbing  on  in  the  ericaceis  region,  we  came  upon  an  old 
camping  place,  which  we  thought  of  naming  our  '  lower  Belgian 
camp.'  Wc  did  not  learn  much  by  our  advance,  for  we  were 
unable  that  day  to  sec  the  higher  mountains  ;  we  oniy  discovered 
that  we  should  have  to  progress  along  the  same  ridge  over  several 
summits,  and  learnt  from  natives  that  higher  up  there  was 
supposed  to  be  another  'Belgian  camp.' 

"Should  we  shift  our  camp  higher  up?  It  would  have  been 
simply  impossible  to  wind  our  way  through  the  dense  ericacece 
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scriih  with   till-  1)1},'  c.iravan  and  bulky,  heavy  tint  loads.     Wc 
shouhl  alM<  have  h.vti  lump.Urd  to  carry  water  with  us.  as  none 
was  to  I).'  had  <.n  the  ridjjo.   and,   in  additmn.   a  halt  of  any 
duration  at  a.i  cUvation  of   ^,ikxi  nictrcs  would  have  been  nearly 
torture  to  the  carri<  rs,  who  an-  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  damp 
cold   and   mist.     We   reniained,   therefore,   wheie  vc  were,   and 
utilised  one   dav  to  explore  the  near  vicinity  of  the  cinip;    on 
the  ne.\t  wc  proposed  to  push    forward  ajjain   and  see  how   far 
wc  coulcl  get  with  twr.  natives  and  a   few  of  our   followers  who 
always  accompanied  us  on  smaller  excursions.       We  cliinlxd  up 
to    a    cr.  St    above    the    '  lower    BclRian    camp.'     Then    Schubotz 
turn<(l   back,   as   the   weather   had   prown   very   murky.     1    now 
climbed  on   u[)  a  hill   lyinp  before  us,   which    formed  the  most 
disagrt.al)le  part  of  the  journ<  y.     It   was  manifestly  the  same 
spot  at  which  .Stuhlmann  c.r  his  i  emorable  climb  had  let!   his 
tents  and  all  heavier  loads  under  the  char^je  of  the  famous  lledi. 
Here  the  erhace(r  formed  a  veritable  forest.     The  trees  attained 
an  avcrat^e  heiplit  of  6  to  7  metres,  and  frequently  V'  centimetres 
in  diameter.     The  slope  of  the  hill  itself  was  pretty  steej),  but 
the  worst  was  that  everywhere  fallen  frniiccc  were  lying  around. 
The  wliole   [)lace  was  overrun   with   luxuriant   flora  (balsamines 
and   mmuilopsis),   and  mosses   dripping  with   moisture,   so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  sec  where  I  was  Roinj;,  and  I  often  sank  up 
to  my  waist  in  <;ome  concealed  hole  or  other.     F-vcn  when  this 
hill  was  surmounted,   thin;:,'s  flid  not  go  much  better.      The  big 
trees  and  the  steepness  of  \hv  way  ceased,  but  in  their  stead  the 
vegetation   consisted   of   cricare;-  shrubs  of    juniper-like   growth 
{I'hilippia  lonfftfolia  F.n;^l.,   n.   .?/•.),  which  were  very  dense,  so 
that  we  had  all  we  could  do  to  push  through  it.     The  weather 
was  so  thick  that  we  could  only  see  a   few  metres  ahead;    the 
path,   however,  could   still  be  discerned.      Here,   too,   wc   found 
the  so-called  'upper  Helgian  camp.'     Then  wc  came  to  a  small 
inountnin   stream   in   a   light   depression   which   divides  the  long 
mountain  ridge  on  which  we  had  climbed   from  Mount  Ulimbi. 
The  rrir.irne  shrub  ended  and  the  fine  alpine  flora  of  Ruwenzori 
commenced   with   the   two   trcc-like   scnccio,    -S'.    Johnstonn   and 
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S.  adntiiilis,  the  stalked  lobt-lia  of  tlic  lofty  rc^  ons,  Lnhi-lta 
Woltiislonii,  and  the  splendid  bushes  of  HeluArysum  S  •ihlManit, 
with  silver  white  or  slightly  yellow  cvcrlastin^j  heads,  whilst  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  carpet  of  itlckthiilUi,  dwarf  shrubs 
and  mosses,  licautiful  Stilarinti  f ohnslonti,  a  (.olibri  genus, 
the  males  of  which  are  magnifirently  coloured,  were  flying  round 
the  lobelia  stems  in  pairs.  Their  body  colour  is  almost  black, 
wliiKt  tluir  pinions  and  head  are  an  iridescent  eiiK  r.ild  green. 
Their  most  conspicuous  adornments,  however,  are  two  lengthened 
middle  tall  feathers,  which  flutter  streamer  like  in  flight.  It  is 
charming  to  observe  the  doings  ot  these  devoted  couples  in  these 
inhospitable  heights;  how  they  fly  in  bow-like  circuits  from  one 
plant  to  another,  or  flit  about  here  and  there  on  the  big  branches, 
digging  their  delicately  bent  beaks  into  flowers  to  obtain  insects, 
whereby  they  effect  pollenisation  at  the  same  time. 

"  Tliat  day  everything  appeared  grey  and  obscured  through 
a  misty  veil  of  fog  and  rain;  the  weather  had  be. .•  growing 
steadily  worse,  and  such  sc  '  ''amp  cold  prevailed  that  my 

hands  had  become  cju!»c  numbc  Except  for  a  leathern  jacket, 
which  only  kept  the  upper  portion  of  my  body  dry,  I  could  not 
have  advanced  so  far.  As  the  fog  prevented  any  view,  and  it  was 
already  two  o'clock,  I  turm  d  back,  although  the  guide  urged  me 
on.  addressing  me  vociferously  ;  but  1  only  understood  the  words 
'chupa'  (bottle)  and  '  matabisrh  '  (for  baksheesh).  I  learned 
later  that  he  feared  he  would  lose  his  baksheesh  if  he  did  not 
show  me  the  bottle  on  Ulimbi  which  served  as  'visitor's  book.' 

"  Nexi  day  brought  glorious  weather  v^■ith  warm  sunshine,  so 
that  in  our  encampment,  about  2,400  metres  above  the  sea-level, 
we  were  able  to  work  at  our  collections  in  our  shirt  sleeves.  Our 
drooping  spirits  revived,  and  I  decided  to  make  another  attempt 
at  an  ascent  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  i6th  of  February.  As 
my  constant  follower,  Maneno,  and  another,  had  not  proved 
good  mountaineers  on  the  14th,  and  had  been  left  wailing  and 
freezing  on  the  way  under  an  erica  bush.  I  gave  up  any  hope  of 
relying  o  my  own  people,  and  selected  three  quite  wild  natives, 
with  whom  it  was  only  possible  to  carry  on  very  imperfect  com- 
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munuat.on  bv  si,ns  and  grunts,  and  when  ,t  can,c  to  the  worst 
I  used  the  mag,c  word  '  n^atabisch.'     I  ec,u,pped  then,  w.th  sn  al 
p-fles    (lor    the    neclaramd.r^,    breakfast,    and    a    case    for      he 
plants!  and  marched  out  at  six  o'clock.     1  really  had  nUended 
to  start  earher,  but  my  three  savages  had  not  turned  up.       At 
five  o'clock  I  watched  the  moon  sinking  over  the  Semliki  plain, 
and,  smoking  a  morning  cigar.  1  gazed  on  the  awakening  o    a 
new  day.  which  broke  in  wonderful  clearness.    The  sun  was  still 
below  the  h.nzon  and  it  would  take  another  good  hour  before 
it  would  be  able  to  peep  over  Ruwenzon  into  our  cainps  ;    but 
the   Wawunga    mountains   were    already    looming    up    like    blue 
silhouettes    against    the    clear    sky,    and    opposite    to    them    the 
bolder  outline  of  the  ridge  which  bounds  the  Butagu  valley  in 

the  north.  , 

"We  started  out  in  the  clear  light  of  the  dawn.     On  reach- 
ing the  '  lower  Belgian  camp  '  wc  could  see.  away  over  the  ndges. 
the  white,  snow-capped  heads  which  had  appeared  so  gigantic  m 
the  fo-  previously,  and  from  the  upper  camp  I  soon  saw  that  all 
d.ff.cuhies  were  overcome  and  that  I  had  been  quite  clo:-e  to  the 
goal  on  the  cold,  misty  day  when  I  first  attempted  the  climb. 
Ulimbi  rose  gently  u^  covered  with  mosses  and  grey  aUhemtlla, 
and  at  intervals  grew  senecio  trees,   stalk  lobelias,   hehchrysum 
bushes,  and  shrubs  of  Hvpcrkum  keniensc,  raniant  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  although  frost  still  lay  in  shady  places.     I  p  wc  went, 
leisurely    ascending    almost    imperceptibly    to    the    edge    of    the 
plateau  ;   and  then  a  spectacle  of  such  grandeur  confronted  us 
that  words  fail  to  picture  it.     The  cliff  fell  down  precipitously 
to  the  dark  surface  of  a  dammed  lake,  and  opposite  rose  wil<l, 
black   and    jagged    walls   of    rock,    between   which    the   glaciers 
glimmered  blue,  torrents  rushed  down  from  the  dazzling  snow 
lines  of  three  kingly  heads,  where  silence  reigned  suprem.-. 

•■We  proceeded  along  the  edge  of  I'limbi  to  the  '  chupa,'  the 
bottle  which  serves  as  visitors'  book,  an  object  which  will  doubt- 
le-.s  not  long  be  wanting  on  any  African  a!p  (on  Ninagongo 
there  must  have  been  a  good  dozen).  Unfortunately  I  had  to 
break  it,  as  it  was  impossible  to  pull  the  paper  out;    Schubotz 
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replaced  it  the  next  day  with  another.  It  proved,  as  we  already 
were  aware,  that  in  190O  a  Belgian  officer  named  Bogaerts  and 
a  non-commissioned  officer,  Joissan,  had  been  there,  and,  what 
we  did  not  know,  that  on  the  14th  of  December,  1907,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Coatcs,  of  the  Anglo-Belgian  Boundary  Commission,  had  '  drunk 
to  the  health  of  his  predecessors.'  Now  I  understood  why  the 
so-called  '  Belgian  camp '  had  looked  so  fresh.  In  passing,  just 
a  hint  for  those  desiring  to  record  their  visit  in  bottle  form  at 
other  spots  :  Take  a  slip  of  paper,  not  too  large,  and  roll  it  so 
that  the  writing  is  on  the  outside,  and  place  it  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  with  the  writing  against  the  glass,  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  read  by  all  who  may  come  after. 

"  It  was  time  to  return,  but  I  had  good  reason  to  feel  satisfied, 
for,  favoured  by  a  radiantly  sunny  day— a  great  rarity  on 
Ruwenzori— I  had  seen  everything  that  I  could  under  such  condi- 
tions. 1  had  enjoyed  a  clear  view  of  the  mightiest  peak  of  the 
group,  Mount  Stanley,  and  had  at  least  obtained  some  conception 
of  the  snows  and  wildness  of  its  glaciers.  The  huge  sentinels 
crowning  the  highest  ridges  particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
with  their  colossal  icicles  hanging  down  from  jagged  rocks  and 
ice  blocks,  or  leaning  against  them  like  columns.  They  are, 
doubtless,  the  result  of  powerful  sun  effects  alternating  with 
long,  cold  nights.  Unfortunately  I  was  not  privileged  to  get 
as  far  as  the  glaciers,  as  the  deep  cleft  in  which  the  lake  lay 
was  unsurpassable  from  this  direction.  If  I  had  decided  to 
make  a  circuit,  it  would  have  necessitated  my  encamping  on 
riimbi,  and  our  equipment  was  not  adequate  for  that.  First 
and  foremost  we  possessed  no  so-called  '  patrol-tents '  and 
sleeping  bags,  not  to  mention  any  Alpine  tourist  kit,  ice-axes, 
ropes,  etc. 

'  It  appears  to  me  that  the  route  through  the  Butagu  valley 
is  very  well  adapted  for  attaining  the  highest  summit  of  Mount 
Stanley.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  traverse  any 
of  the  swam[)y  valleys  of  which  the  Duke  d'Abruzzi  complains  so 
much.  Up  to  our  fixed  camp,  direct  north-east  of  the  junction 
of  the  three  great  streams,  there  is  still  cultivated  country,  and 
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awkward   place  mentioned,   and  on  up  i 

eertamlv  would  mean  a  very  strenuous  day.     Then  one  should 
no      a     Stuhlmann  proposes,   descend  to  the  lake,   but  make  a 
de  ^ur  of  the  deep  brea-h  to  the  north,  arru.ng  m  due  cour 
at  the  snows  of  Mount  Stanley.     The  great  advantage  of    h> 
It    would  he  particularly  ,n  the  fact  that,  before  the  ac  ua 
Vmme  ascent    there  would  be  no  climbing  and  clambermg  of 
m  Tar::::  and  that  m  clear  weather  the  way  could  be  seen 
far    ahead    and    the    whole    surroundings    overlooked.       l^^at 

'"'"shortlv  after  two  o'clock  I  started  on  the  return  journey, 
and  was  b'  k  in  camp  soon  after  s^-nset.  My  inspired  descrip- 
7t  suU.d  in  Schubotz  ascendl.g  UHmb,  on  ^^  ^^^\^T^ 
was  successful,  too.  in  obtaining  a  few  P^-^ographs.  In  he 
meanwhile  I  busied  myself  with  the  collections  and  completed 
them  in  the  forest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 

-This  forest  is  not  equal  m  beauty  to  the  Rugege.   and  it 

lacks  such  immense  tree  giants  as  the  podocarpus  and    mutoie 

found   in   the   Bugo.e   district.      Bamboo  stocks   of    Anouinuma 

7^1  are  interspersed  with  foliates.     The  pnncipa    trees  are: 

Lbeya  lencoL..  A.  Sckn,n..  S:d.o.ylon  Adolf.  Fnedenu 

eU      Olca   cknsoplnlla  La.n.,    and   Olca  Hocksieiicn   Lak., 

Hook  /.  Allophrlus  abvsunuus  {Hocl:st.)  Radii:,  Alu.s^.u>n 
be,onnfon,nn  (Ko.b.).  llan.n.,  P,tosponanfra,ranUssnnu., 
iCl,  Khanuua  pn.ouics  LHcrU.,  Maesa  M^ldbraed^^  .Ig.. 
Per.r,ua  spec.  The  Macaran.a  kdnnandschanca  and  Polysaas 
pohb.tna,  so  frequent  m  the  Rugege  and  Bugo.e  forests.  I  only 
found  m  the  rather  denser  forest  ranges. 

■■On  the  day  fMIowing  Schubotzs  ascent  we  marched  back 
through  the  But.,u  valU>-.  and  on  to  Ben..  Schubotz  had 
onc^inalh  intended  to  proceed  along  the  foot  ot  Ruwenzori  hke 
the^Juk;■  and  Wiese,  but  abandoned  the  intention  on  rece.v.ng 
a  letter  from  W.ese  informing  him  that  the  read  was  so  bad  that 
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he  had  much  better  proceed  from  Bcni  to  Mboga.     We  arrived 
at  Bern  again  on  the  23rd  of  Fcliruary. 

"  From  there  Schubotz  left  for  Lake  Albert  whilst  I  and  our 
non-commissioned  officer,  Czeczatka,  took  the  nearest  way  to 
Irumu.  I  selected  that  route  as,  except  for  a  short  distance 
before  reaching  Irumu,  it  leads  through  the  easternmost  portion 
of  the  groat  equatorial  primeval  forest,  in  the  study  of  which  I 
was  deeply  interested.  Our  march  offered  no  further  noteworthy 
episodes  as  we  made  our  way  along  the  broad  barnibarra. 
Shortly  before  reaching  Ngombe  Njama  we  emerged  from  the 
stifling  forest  and  breathed  again  as  though  freed  from  an 
oppressive  weight,  as  our  eyes  swept  once  more  across  the  free, 
beautiful,  I'ndulating  steppe,  resplendent  in  its  garb  of  fresh 
green,  and   dotted  at  intervals  with  strips  of  woodland." 

I  may  speedily  pass  over  the  marches  that  led  us  through  the 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chain,  as  it  was  devoid  of 
charm  and  presented  nothing  of  interest.  Tall  elephant  grass, 
radiating  terrible  heat,  agam  retarded  our  march.  The  chopping 
knife  had  to  cut  a  path  through  for  us  every  day.  This  painful 
method  of  progression  was,  however,  relieved  in  the  Butalinga 
district  by  innumerable  ravines  about  a  kilometre  in  width,  on 
the  bottom  of  which  extensive  banana  plantations  were  fcund  ; 
but  climbing  through  these  was  a  severe  tax  on  the  power  of  the 
carriers. 

The  path  we  struck  was  the  old  Stanley  route.  It  seemed  to 
us  as  though  very  little  could  have  altered  since  the  time  of  the 
great  traveller.  After  a  night  march  in  full  moonlight  we 
reached  Lcpenge  on  the  Semliki,  which  we  immediately  crossed. 
The  few  variations  from  the  general  monotony  at  this  time,  and 
not  particularly  enjoyable  ones  either,  were  a  wound  on  my  hand 
from  an  axc-stroke,  really  intended  for  a  liane,  whi>  h  necessi- 
tated my  going  with  my  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  week  ;  the  falling 
of  Veritcr  into  an  elephant  pit,  whereby  he  was  somewhat 
severely  hurt ;  and  finally  the  disappearance  of  our  two  guides, 
whom  it  had  cost  us  considerable  trouble  to  obtain.     The  terri- 
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tcry  ti)  the  west  of  Ruwcnzori  is  reserved,  and  the  capture  and 
the  killing  of  elephants  forbidden.  Thus  the  discovery  of  this 
nicely-arranged  pit  was  a  disagreeable  incident  for  our  two  tine 
fellows.  Anticipating  certain  punishment,  they  thought  their 
best  course  would   be  to  take   French   leave,    and   perhaps  they 

were  right. 

After    another    two    days    wc    reached    the    market-place    of 
Mboga.    This  very  lively  station  is  situated  in  disputed  territory, 
that  "is  in  a  strip  of  country  divided  by  the   30  meridian,  the 
incorporation  of  which  was  not  at  that  time  defmitely  settled. 
The   neutrality   and   commernr.l    freedom   which   ruled    in   con- 
sequence  had'  not    escaped    Lhe    attention   of    the    Indians    and 
Arabians,  who  conducted  a  large  number  of  stores  there.     Every- 
thing   the   heart    of    man    coveted    could    be    obtained    at   these 
"  sto'^res."  and  wc  ourselves  did  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  by 
without  replenishing  our  stocks  of  barter  goods,  preserved  fruits, 
etc.     Our  carriers  were  jubilant,  and  fancied  themselves  in  spirit 
in  the  busy  life  of  their  native  cities  Muanza  and  Daressalam. 
These  innocent-looking   shops   also   supplied  goods  to  the  two 
Boundary  Commissions  which  had  their  quarters  near  at  hand  ; 
but  in  reality  they  were  the  secret  centres  of  a  lively  smuggling 
trade  in  ivory  and  rubber  carried  on  in  the  most  public  manner. 
These  two  products  were  calmly  borne  along  the  street  with  the 
greatest    audacity.      Inquiries  as   to   their   place   of   origin   were 
ansA-ered  with  a  jerk  of  the  chin  in  the  direction  of  the  vast 
primeval  forest.     The  cunning  dealer  has  his  own  private  path, 
known  onlv  to  himself,   and  hidden  to  tl:e  unmitated.     These 
paths   are    found   by   the  blazing  of   branches,   the   strewing  o' 
leaves,  and  a  hundred  other  signs.     Many  thousands  of  pounds 
of   rubber   and   thousands   of   valuable  elephant  tusks   are   lost 
annually   to  the   ^ongo   State,    despite  the  strictest   supervision 
possible  in  the  circumstances.     Every  ireans  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  are  pressed  into  service  to  get  rid  of  the  sharks 
who  rob  the  State  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

Our  arrival  was  announced  by  letter  to  the  two  commissions. 
Shortly  afterwards  Lieutenant  Vangermais  paid  us  a  visit  and 
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invited  us  to  Kiagode,  the  Belgian  camp  about  one  and  a  lialf 
hours'  distant.  On  the  next  day  we  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lieutenant  Weber  and  the  courteous  commander  of  the  com- 
mission, M.  Bastien,  who  had  been  staying  at  the  English  camp 
on  the  Semliki,  but  who  had  hurried  back  on  hearing  of  our 
arrival.  We  stayed  there  for  a  few  days  in  most  agreeable  com- 
pany, and  had  every  attention  lavished  on  us.  All  our  desires 
were  complied  with  immediately. 

The  camp,  which  was  situaf  1  at  a  high  altitude  and 
fanned  by  refreshing  breezes,  consisted  of  roomy  matete 
dwellings,  and  was  in  the  province  of  the  young  chief  Tabaru. 
An  opportunity  of  exchanging  greetings  with  him  occurred 
(in  the  day  that  we  arrived,  for  he  met  us  on  the  boundary 
of  his  territory. 

As  we  intended  to  visit  the  British  Commission  working  in 
British  territoiy  on  the  Semliki,  we  left  the  Congo  State  for  a 
short  period.  The  Russisi-Kiwu  7  le  was  the  point  of  departure, 
and  there  we  bade  farewell  to  Venter,  who  returned  to  Rutschuru. 
I'or  four  months  he  had  shared  the  pleasures  and  difficulties  of 
the  expedition,  unselfishly  furthering  our  interests,  and  endear- 
ing himself  to  us  all ;  and  his  departure  left  a  very  considerable 
gap  in  our  circle. 

We  started  early  on  the  2ud  of  February,  accompanied  by 
Commandant  Bastien,  and  arrived  in  a  few  hours  at  the  water- 
shed that  divides  the  basins  of  the  Nile  and  Congo.  My  amiable 
host  left  me  there,  and  I  rode  forward  alone  with  Wiese.  We 
soon  reached  the  edge  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the  Semliki 
plain,  and  began  to  descend  the  steep  road  to  the  river.  The 
difference  between  the  oppressive  heat  there  and  the  cool  fresh- 
ness of  Kiagode  was  most  marked. 

The  immense  plain,  which  was  very  sparsely  vegetated,  was 
alive  with  game.  Moor  antelopes  and  reed-bucks,  detached  or  in 
herds,  gazed  across  at  us.  At  noon  of  the  24th  we  espied  the 
extensive  British  cncr  npment,  and  only  a  short  time  elapsed 
before  wj  were  shaking  hands  with  Colonel  Bright  and  tb.c  officers 
of  his  staff,  who  received  us  at  the  head  of  their  military  force. 
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Here,    likewise,   every   wish  that   we  expressed   was   courteously 
acceded  to.  and  valuable  information  of  all  kinds  imparted. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  oppressive  heat  to  a  cool  tem- 
perature had  affected  Wieses  health,  ('onsequcntly  wc  claimed 
our  hosts'  hospitality  for  a  day  longer  than  we  had  intended, 
and  then  set  out  northwards  towards  Lake  Albert,  following  the 
course  of  the  Semliki.  The  river  flows  sluggishly,  growing 
broader  and  then  narrower  again.  Hippopotamus  heads  popped 
up  here  and  then  from  the  yellow  waters,  and  on  the  sandy 
banks  dozens  of  crocodiles  sunned  themselves ;  motionless,  with 
gaping  jaws,  they  formed  a  typical  picture  of  indolence.  Iso- 
lated borassus  palms  raised  their  curled  heads  aloft,  their 
slender  stems  being  mirrored  on  the  water's  surface  as  though 
conscious  of  their  beauty.  With  their  sandy  surroundings  they 
conjured  up  pictures  and  memories  of  Egypt.  Detached  villages 
dotted  on  the  landscape  here  and  there  lent  animation  to  the 
seem,  although  they  appeared  to  be  sparsely  inhabited.  Our 
thermometer  registered  40  degrees  Celsius  when  wc  pitched  our 
tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bed  of  the  Ethcngi. 

A  few  davs  later  wc  reached  the  western  marginal  mountain 
of  the  rift-valley.  On  our  right  the  plain  gradually  merged  into 
a  sea  of  reeds  stretching  on  for  an  illimitable  distance.  With 
the  aid  of  our  glasses  we  descried  in  the  distance  the  grey  backs 
of  elephants  comfortably  sunning  themselves,  although  the 
shimmering  waves  of  hot  air  rendered  clear  outlines  almost  im- 
possible. At  length  we  chanced  on  a  small  wood  that  promised 
cool,  refreshing  shade.  On  entering  its  inviting  retreat  there  was 
commotion  in  the  foliage,  and  crowds  of  monkeys,  including 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  colobus.  with  long  white-haired 
backs,  sprang  from  tree  to  tree  reviling  us. 

Our  imp  was  erected  at  Boguina,  close  to  crumbling, 
thatched  huts  which  gave  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  British 
Boundary  Commission.  Unfortunately  the  trees  around  had  been 
stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the  elephants  to  a  height  of  many 
metres,  and  there  was  a  struggle  to  reach  those  that  held  out 
the  greatest  promise  of  shade  for  our  tents. 
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I  climbed  en  to  a  small  plateau  close  to  our  camp,  and  from 
this  coign  of  vantage  my  eyes  roved  over  the  incomparable 
panorama  of  an  almost  limitless  plain.  Expanses  of  reed-grass 
alternated  with  patches  of  okphant-grass,  barren  steppes  and 
trees.  The  glistening  waters  of  the  Semliki  completed  a  fine 
picture.  In  the  far  distance  diminutive  specks  could  be  seen 
moving  slowly  hither  and  thither,  and  we  knew  them  to  be  the 
slender  bodies  of  antelopes.  The  sun  poured  down  its  fierce  rays 
on  us  with  terrible  force.  Standing  there,  lost  in  thought  and 
gazing  at  the  marvellous  prospect,  I  heard  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion behind  me.  Turning  round  I  beheld  my  boy  executing  a 
lively  Indian  dance  and  hopping  about  from  one  foot  to  the 
other. 

"  What  are  you  doing  '  "  I  asked  laughingly. 

"Master,  the  stones  are  so  hot  that  my  feet  are  being  burnt," 
was  the  reply. 

Putting  my  own  hand  on  the  rocks  to  test  the  assertion,  I 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  it  immediately  for  pain.  A  blister 
that  instantly  formed  convinced  me  that  my  boy  had  not  com- 
plained without  cause. 

In  close  proximity  tn  our  small  camp  we  saw  some  dozen 
crocodiles  basking  on  a  sandbank.  We  made  up  our  minds  to 
kill  some  of  these  hated  enemies  of  man  which  considerably 
heighten  the  mortality  of  the  native  races.  First,  however,  I 
determined  to  utilise  them  as  a  welcome  subject  for  my  camera. 
Accompanied  by  Weidemann  I  crawled  snake-like  al  ng  the 
ground.  At  a  distance  of  about  lOO  metres  I  raised  the  camera 
very  carefully  above  the  grass  and  "clicked."  The  slight  sound, 
however,  sufficed  to  create  a  certain  uneasiness  among  some  of 
the  animals.  So,  lying  on  the  ground,  I  hurriedly  changed  .ae 
plates  and  took  a  second  snap-shot.  The  renewed  sound  caused 
one  of  the  reptiles  to  draw  near  the  water  and  others  prepared 
to  follow.  Then  I  jumped  up  and  shot  six  of  them  one  after 
the  other  ;  four  remained  dead  on  the  banks,  whilst  the  other 
two,  bleeding  badly,  rolled  over  into  the  water.  The  scene  was 
an  animated  one  ;   the  animals  tumbled  over  each  other  in  their 
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hurry  to  hide  th.ir  hui,'C,  ugly  bodies  in  the  water,  which  splashed 
and  foamed  as  thouf,'h  it  were  boiling.  We  were  alile  to  repeat 
our  adventure  suc.essfully  on  the  next  day,  as  Wiese's  indisposi- 
tion made  It  necessary  to  halt  at  tlu'  s[)ot  for  a  little  time.  On 
ope  nin^'  tlie  stoinarh  of  one  of  the  reptihs  we  were  surprised  to 
find  it  tilled  with  an  iiimiensc  quantity  of  stones. 

We  reached  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Albert  on  the  1st  of 
March,  havini^'  espud  the  Klitterin^'  surface  of  its  waters  in  the 
distance  on  the  previous  day.  On  our  way  we  parsed  an  eiei)hanl 
standing  isolated  in  the  reed-grass,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
natives,  who  evidently  thought  of  killing  the  beast.  Our 
caravan  was  hailed  in  order  to  watch  the  interesting  spe-'tacle, 
but  as  the  hunters  seemed  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
commence  the  attack,  we  approached  with  the  camera  and  took 
a  lew  piiotograpiis. 

The  water  of  Lake  Albert  is  clearer  than  that  of  the  turbid, 
loamy  Lake  Albert  Edward.  At  Kassenje,  where  we  halted,  the 
mount  un  ridges  arc  sdine  in  kilometres  distant  Irom  the  banks 
and  run  jjarallel  wiui  it.  The  lake's  banks  at  Kassenje  are  free 
of  reeds  and  only  covered  with  rushes.  Hero  Schubotz  found  a 
mass  of  moss  animalcula  (bryozoon).  Dredgings  yielded  spoils 
of  snails  and  shells.  The  plankton  consisted  mainly  of 
daphniadic  and  copepoda.  The  lake  was  notably  riLJi  in  shad, 
whilst  carp  appeared  to  b<^  entirely  absent. 

This  lake  is  far  less  rich,  from  the  naturalist's  point  of  view, 
than  I-.ike  Albert  Edward  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  are 
encountered  chiefly  at  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
it,  and  ornithology  is  but  poorly  rep'-escnted. 

W'e  made  the  acquaintance  at  Kassenje  of  the  young  chief, 
Dcdoye,  a  son  of  Kawalli,  at  whose  residence  Stanley  met  Emin 
Pasha  in  i8<S4.  Stanley's  old  camp  was  only  two  hours  distant  ; 
the  boundaries  near  Nsabe  are  stated  to  be  still  distinguishable. 
Dedoyc  temembered  "  Bulamatari "  well.  As  a  .small  boy  he 
and  his  father  had  often  spent  days  in  company  with  Emin 
and   Stank>'. 

The  name  "  Bulamatari,"  or  "  Rock-blaster,"  by  which  Stanley 
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was  known  amongst  the  natives,  is  still  maintained  to  the  pics,  nt 
flay  tlircjujjhout  the  Congo  territory.  Europeans  who  by  their 
pruniiticncr  sptcially  impre-ss  the  inhabitants  arc  dtsignatrfl 
■' liulamatari."  The  governor  and  the  heads  of  districts  arc 
frequently  i,Mven  this  name,  1  myself  was  honoured  with  it  at 
tunes. 

As  little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  cnrirhing  our  collections 
at  this  lake,  wc  left  again  very  shortly,  taking  a  westerly  direc- 
tion. After  a  march  of  two  and  a  half  hours  we  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  having  passed  through  a  park-like,  exten- 
sive steppe,  thickly  grown  with  euphorbia.  The  sun  pour«'d 
down  unmercifully  on  the  caravan,  and  thus  made  the  ascent  a 
torture.  The  stony  parts  were  so  hot  that,  if  the  carriers  halted, 
the  soles  of  their  naked  feet  were  burnt.  At  length  we  reached 
a  mountain  brook,  clear  and  cool,  and  the  entire  caravan  plunged 
into  it  without  hesitation.  Even  the  dogs  jumped  m  with  great 
eagerness.  The  camp  was  pitched  without  delay.  As  the  sun 
sank,  a  beautifully  refreshing  breeze  swept  across  the  slopes,  and 
our  thermometer  sank  to  21  degrees  Celsius.  We  breathed  new 
life  again.  The  heat  had  exercised  a  most  enervating  influence 
upon  us,  and  our  sleep  had  been  of  a  broken  nature,  as  we  were 
continually  waking  bathed  in  perspiration. 

The  ne.xt  morning,  which  was  cool  and  overcast,  saw  us  on 
our  way  to  the  ridge.  Before  us  lay  a  wide,  extensive  plain, 
whilst  behind  us  the  sun  pierced  its  way  gradually  through  the 
mist.  Lake  Albert  disappeared  by  degrees  behind  the  mountain 
tops,  and  wc  lost  sight  of  the  Central  African  rift-valley  for 
ever. 

Tl.e  strips  of  country  we  hurriedly  traversed  during  the  days 
following  were  reminiscent  of  Ruanda,  and  were  populated  by 
Bawira  and  Bawisha.  The  undulating  land  is  poor  in  timber  and 
sparsely  sprinkled  with  mtama  fields  ;  game  is  entirely  lacking. 
The  nearer  we  approached  the  mountain  dividing  us  from  Kilo 
the  more  thickly  inhabited  became  the  country,  and,  naturally, 
the  settlements  increased  too.  The  villages  of  the  Bawira  were 
striking    in    appearance    and    were   erected    in    a    circular    form 
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aroutul  .111  iipcn  sp.i.  r  In  soim-  nl  tlic  silLi^jis  1  counted  furty 
huts,  m  li>.nl  >>(  wlm  h  the  nicn  ami  WThcn  wi  re  idly  siiii.ittinj,'. 
I'hrir  (i'riluiif,'  IS  1)1  a  must  primitive  <lrs.ripti(in,  tli<'  una  wrar- 
inj,'  an  almost  invisibli-  loin  i  li>tli,  whiUt  tlu'  women  have  only 
a  narrow  strin;^  ot  beads  roimd  their  hips  lor  adornment.  Lart,'e, 
llat  wood.  11  (lis.  s  pi.Ti  e  111.  ir  ii|)i)er  lips,  and  >;ive  the  women  a 
most  |)e.  iiliar  a[)pear.in<c.  1  his  extremely  iilrange  tiistom  is  said 
to  date  hack  to  slave  driving  times,  when  women  who  wert'  thus 
disft^jiired  were  si)ared  by  the  ( ruel  Arabs  as  worthless  for 
sla\es.  I'lausible  as  this  supposition  may  ajipear,  it  re()uires 
prool.  I'or  the  present  it  rni'  only  be  re^ardid  as  a  mere  asser- 
tion. 1  he  cultivation  of  bananas  and  hiit.itrn  (s\se(t  potatoes) 
was  prodi^ous,  antl  rich  harvests  lay  in  the  Mlla^jcs.  We  reccivrd 
a  whole  armful  of  potatoes  for  an  old  bottle. 

At  Hunya,  a  small  military  station,  which,  like  all  such 
places,  consisted  of  a  few  huts  and  a  store-house  for  Europeans, 
Lieutenant  lioyton  reported  himself.  Boyton,  who  was  a 
Swedish  ofTic<>r,  and  afterwards  in  the  (!onfjolese  service  for  some 
years,  had  been  ordered  to  accompany  us  in  place  of  Lieutenant 
Veritcr,  who  had  been  recalled. 

We  now  wended  our  steps  towards  the  heifjhts  through  the 
Bawisha  rvnd  Bakumu  country,  past  the  stations  of  Quadingo 
and  Kitanihala.  Just  before  reaching  the  latter  place  the  narrow 
path  widened  out  into  a  small,  well-kept  harrabitrra,  which  j  sl 
its  existence  to  the  skill  of  a  Belgian  engineer  and  had  only  been 
completed  a  few  months.  This  road  led  from  Kilo  to  Mahagi, 
the  sole  Belgian  outpost  on  Lake  .Albert,  anrl  had  been  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  subsequent  automobile  IrafTic.  It,  how- 
ever, pnned  itself  unserviceable,  on  account  of  sinking  subsoil, 
and  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  its  place  the  Congo  Government 
has  decided  to  construct  a  great  automobile  route  from  Kilo  to 
Nsabe,  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  .'\lbcrt.  This  road  is  to 
be  made  from  a  point  lying  opposite  to  Nsabe,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  lake  in  British  territory,  on  to  Entebbe.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  first  130  miles  were  finished  in  the  spring  of  I909. 
The  Mombasa-Entebbc-Kilo  stretch  of  road  will  be  made  negoti- 
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able  in  fourteen  days.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  evinced  in  this 
great  work  is  all  the  more  admirable  when  the  tremendous 
obstacles  offered  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Ihe  region  between  Kilo  and  Nsabe 
IS  an  undulating  country  intersected  by  gullies,  and  Us  eleva- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  I  <o  attain  a  height  of  i,6oo 
metres,  whilst  the  western  n  1-c.  desce.rJ  deeply  to  the  banks 
of  the  lake.  From  the  Ion  iuountam  ridges  one  can  see  the 
thatched  houses  of  the  town,  ,  ,c  .nvirons  of  which  abound  with 

unalloyed  gold. 

The  discovery  of  this  rich  and  unsuspected  treasure  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  Congo  State  is  indebted  for 
the  find  to  Hannam,  a  prospector,  who  discovered  many  other 
copper  and  gold  veins,  and  who,  in  consequence,  enjoys  great 
pc[.iilarity  and  esteem.  The  workings  were  taken  up  on  Han- 
nams  advice.  Brisk  activity  soon  developed  itself,  and  in  the 
brief  space  of  one  and  a  half  y.ars  the  silent  valleys  of  the 
primeval  forest  became  busy  hives  of  industry.  Engineers  and 
prospectors  flocked  there,  and  made  rich  auriferous  finds  in  the 
creeks  and  valleys  aroupd.  A  busy  mining  industry  is  now 
carried  on,  and  in  upS  there  were  twenty-one  engineers  and 
prospectors  hard  at  work  near  Kilo.  The  majority  were  Austra- 
lians, familiar  with  nearly  all  the  important  mines  on  the  globe. 
Mr.  Mertens,  who  bore  Xhv  title  "  Representant  dc  la  fondation 
de  la  couronne,"  ofTiciated  as  director,  and  had  charge  of  all 
correspondence.  At  that  time  the  pay-sheets  showed  a  total  of 
eight  hundred  workers. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  soil  consists  of  alluvial  gold,  which 
is  found  all  over  the  district  at  the  very  small  depth  of  from 
1-50  metres  on  the  bed  of  the  creeks.  This  fact  is  of  extreme 
value  to  the  industry,  as  it  saves  the  acquisition  of  costly 
machinery  and  permits  the  construction  of  sluices,  -vhich  are 
worked  by  negro  labour.  These  sluices  consist  of  wooden 
troughs,  similar  to  t'.iose  in  cottage  mills,  and  are  furnished  with 
bottom  boards.  The  auriferous  soil  is  shovelled  into  these 
troughs,   and  a  constant  flew  of  water  gradually  washes  away 
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the  stones,  sand.  etc..  wh.lst  the  ,old  s.nks  to  the  bottom  ,n 
consequence  of  .is  specific  grav.ty.  and  settles  .n  the  cl  cts  and 
crev.c  s  of  the  boards.  Puces  are  found  of  the  size  of  a  pea 
^r  bean  intern..n,led  w.th  granular  ,old.  .vhUst  the  hghter  re  ned 
.old  flows  on  wuh  the  sand  and  ,s  eau.ut  on  the  tab  e  ^  »h 
?oot  of  the  slu.re  (a  square  board  ,n  which  a  number  of  hollo  s 
have  been  n>ade).  The  b.ggest  nugget  found  up  to  the  m.ddle 
of  ,QO<)  h.d  the  very  respectable  weight  of  300  grammes,  and 
another  weighed  150  grammes. 

When     ..o    vshed    the    place    five    "champt.ers  were     n 

operation,  on  each  of  which  a  sluice  was  kept  going.  1  robably 
this  number  has  been  increased  since  then.  The  sluice  gold  is 
collected  once  a  month,  the  amount,  of  course,  varying  a:cord- 
m;'  to  the  richness  of  the  creek. 

"^  The  gross  amount  taken  monthly  at  K.lo  when  we  were  there 
came  to  about  30-:.5  kilograms,  valued  at  from  90-.oo.>xxD 
irancs  This,  however,  was  only  a  small  amount  as  compared 
with  the  wealth  that  the  soil  contained,  and  could  easily  have 
been  quadrupled  if  the  prospectors  had  been  more  energetic,  if 
the  negro  labour  had  been  better  controlled,  and  if  more  sluices, 
etc.,  had  been  constructed. 

The  gold  collected  is  refined  by  a  chemist  in  a  laboratory 
at  Kilo,  and  then  re-melted  into  ingoi  the  size  of  bricks,  each 
worth  37,000  francs.  The  first  large  consignment  of  these  ingots 
valued  at  i,ooo,cx.o  francs,  had  been  sent  just  before  our  arrival 
to  Hcrr  Schulz,  the  German  Vicc-Consul,  th-  representative  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  Agency.     From  there  it  was  transmitted  to 

Brussels.  .    . 

So  far  It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  precise  limits 
of  the  gold  region.  As,  however,  the  area  is  an  enormous  one, 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  up  to  the  present  no  creek  has 
been  worked  without  result. 

Reef  gold  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  No  shaft 
had  been  sunk  when  I  was  there.  The  rivers  Shan  and  Ituri 
carried,  however,  so  much  gold  that  the  management,  following 
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a  suddin  niipulsc,  had  decided  to  have  a  dredjje  sent  out  at  a 
great  cost— a  somewhat  premature  purchase.  In  any  case,  the 
prospectors  were  not  unanimous  in  their  opinions  regarding  a 
suitable  spot  for  it,  as  in  places  the  rivers  rush  along  over  rocky 
ground,  and  sandy  subsoil  is  rarely  found. 

As  the  "champtiers"  lie  amidst  beautiful  forest  scenery,  an 
hour  or  so  distant  from  Kilo  proper,  which  is  also  a  military 
post,  the  prospectors  are  lodged  in  camps.  These  consist  ot 
cleanly,  matcle  huts,  and  lie  along  the  wooded,  hilly  ridges  u: 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  workings. 

As  is  the  case  in  every  new  undertaking,  there  were  a  great 
many  defects  and  blunders  in  the  administration  of  Kilo,  which 
contributed  to  the  trammellmg  of  the  workers;  these,  however, 
will  disappear  during  the  course  of  time,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  industry  is  already  being  carried  on  in  a  con- 
siderably more  energetic  and  practical  manner.  In  any  case. 
Kilo  IS  a  place  capable  of  immense  development.  Undreamt-of 
treasures  lie  hoarded  up  there  by  Mother  Earth,  which,  if 
e-vperts  can  be  believed,  hold  out  the  promise  that  the  little  place 
will  become  some  day  one  of  the  most  important  gold  centres 
in  the  world. 

We  all  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  our  interesting  experi- 
ence at  Kilo.  Foreign  visitors  had  never  before  been  received 
there ;  never  had  an  outsider  been  privileged  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
mto  the  Kilo  gold  workings.  We  left  with  a  feeling  of  great 
satisfaction— Wiese,  Boyton  and  I-and  proceeded  on  our  way 
to  Irumu,  through  the  territory  of  the  Baniari.  Skirting  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  along  a  bad  native  path,  and  over  the  hill  summits, 
we  pushed  on  until  the  path  widened  out  into  the  barraharra  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salambongo.  There  we  found  a  large  Wambutti 
camp,  whose  chief  had  sent  the  hunters  into  the  interior  of  the 
forest  to  kill  a  soli.  In  the  hope  that  we  might  perhaps  acquire 
an  antelope  of  such  immense  zoological  value,  we  halted  for  a 
day  to  await  the  results  of  the  hunt.  We  made  use  of  the  leisure 
thus  afforded  uf  to  photograph  and  take  measurements  of  the 
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pyj^iny  wonun  and  cliildrcn  who  rtnuiincd  in  the  camp.  \Vc  also 
had  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  our  piscatorial  collection,  as 
the  Ituri  flowed  direct  through  the  settlements.  We  tried  our 
trusty  dynamite  method  again,  but  we  had  to  fire  one  or  two 
charges  before  we  discovered  a  spot  where  the  fish  congregated. 
Tl  en,  liowever,  the  result  obtained  passed  all  expectation,  for 
after  having  set  aside  in  methylated  spirit  all  the  specimens 
required  for  our  collection,  such  a  surplus  remained  that  almost 
every  one  of  our  carriers  was  able  to  enjoy  a  fish  for  his 
supper. 

In  the  afternoon  the  prospectors,  Messrs.  Crawlay  and  Giliot, 
arrived  cjuitc  unexpectedly  from  Kilo  with  the  intention  of  in- 
vesti.^ating  the  auriferous  contents  of  the  river-bed  and  its 
vicinity.  To  accomplish  this  object  they  were  forced  to  cut  a 
path  for  themselves  through  the  jungle  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  as  well  as  io  dig  up  the  soil  and  collect  samples  every 
i;  kilometres.  They  reckoned  that  the  return  march  would  take 
them  ab)ut  three  months. 

.\t  nightfall  the  pygmies  rcturnrd  from  the  hunt.  But,  alas! 
with  no  result.  So,  although  our  hopes  were  dashed,  we  tried  to 
console  ourselves  by  watching  the  dances  of  the  natives  before 
their  camp  fire. 

Wiese,  in  paiticular.  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  study- 
ing these.  I  had  already  settled  to  rest,  and  deep  silence  reigned 
in  camp,  when  he  heard  singing  and  the  beating  of  drums  in 
the  direction  of  the  Wambutli  huts.  Hi-  went  out  in  the  moon- 
light, followed  the  sound  of  voices,  and  came  on  the  dwarfs, 
male  and  female,  standing  in  a  circle.  He  thought  him- 
self in  the  land  of  legends.  His  tale  next  morning  was  as 
follows:  "Two  men  were  squatting  in  the  centre,  with  tam- 
bourines, beating  them  in  measure,  while  those  standing  sang 
melodiously,  sometimes  in  a  slow  and  melancholy  cadence,  some- 
times very  quickly  and  gaily.  First  their  little  legs  would  start 
dancing  on  the  spot  where  they  stood,  then  they  would  move 
round  in  a  circle  to  the  left  or  to  the  right.  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  motion  of  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies.     The  little 
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folk  exhibited  tremendous  suppleness  in  their  hips,  and  in  danc- 
ing bent  themselves  so  far  backwards  that  I  feared  they  would 
break  th(  ir  spines.  The  dance  concluded  with  a  somewhpt 
affected  pt)se  that  retuinded  one  of  the  first  awkward  attempts  of 
an  .i.nateur  ballet  troupe.  Whilst  the  circle  danctti  and  sanj,',  a 
man  and  woman  leapt  into  the  centre  and  played  at  catching 
one  another.  The  way  in  which  the  one  constantly  eluded  the 
efforts  made  by  the  other  in  the  comparatively  sm,.ll  space  was 
a  marvel  of  skill.  Whether  there  was  any  deeper  meaning  under- 
lying the  dance,  I  was  unable  to  find  out.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
abandon  that  the  small  people  threw  into  their  dancing,  neither 
were  they  disturbed  in  the  sli>,'htest  degree  at  my  presence." 

On  the  iGth  of  March  we  saw  the  houses  of  Irumu  in  the 
distance.  Soon  after  the  head  of  the  caravan  arrived  at  the 
Shan  River,  which  flows  past  below  the  outpost.  Familiar  faces 
welcomed  us  farther  back,  and  a  few  moments  later  we  were 
shaking  hands  with  Mildbraed  and  Czeczatlra,  whom  we  were  glad 
to  find  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits.  Chef  de  poste  Tillemans 
and  M.  Bernstein,  the  only  two  officials  connectid  with  t!ie 
administration  at  Irumu  at  that  time,  also  came  up  to  meet  us. 

Irumu  is  an  unusually  large  outpost,  held  officially  by  t.n 
Europeans,  all  of  whom,  however,  excepting  the  two  mentioned 
above,  were  away  on  Government  servic<>.  The  place  owes  Us 
importance  to  its  favourable  position,  as  it  is  the  junrtidn 
of  the  great  military  roads  from  Stanleyville  to  Fort  Portal 
and  Rutschuru  to  Bcni  and  Kilo.  Thus  nearly  all  Belgian 
officials  whose  jurisdiction  leads  them  to  the  northern  districts 
of  the  Congo  State  are  con^  led  to  pass  it.  In  consequence 
the  traffic  through  Irumu  is  brisker  than  at  any  other  outpost. 
This  cheerful-looking  place,  which  consists  of  a  row  of  thatched 
brick  houses,  spacious  messrooms  and  two  great  store-houses, 
15  situated  on  a  hilly  plain  th-ee  hours  distant  from  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  great  native  forest. 

As  elephants  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  quantity  of 
ivory  brought  in  by  the  natives  is  very  considerable.  Eight 
to  nine  hundred  kilograms  leave  for  Boma  every  month,  and  are 
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plarrd  to  tlic  credit  of  the  Con{,'o  State.      Iruinu.  however,  has 

to  be  (untpiit  vMtli  an  inferior  position  as  regards  the  yield  in 

rubber,  on  accunt  of  its  distance   from  tht    forest's  ed^e.     The 

'iionthly  har\ebt  amounts,  to  only  some  ■;(»!  kil..t,'ranis.       This  is 

an  insi^jniiicant  <iuantity  when  K.niparrd   with   that  obtained   in 

th.  inaiM  nil.b.T  L<ntres-th,   Artiwiim  ami  Idlr  basins,  X.poko, 

Avakubi,    H,„nili.    <  tr.       1  h-r<-,    durint,'    the    best    years,    ;,(kx).' 

\>\ix'i',  and  (Mn    14, mo  kilo^^ranis  arc  produod  monthly.     Vet 

the    rubber-tree    plantations    are    e.\f)osed    to    special    peril,    as 

tifractory    natives    lop    and    pull    down    the    bigj^'est    and    most 

xaluable  trunks  ..f  the  l-,<ntumta  cLntica  and  the  guni-yieldinff 

bane.      'Ijic   insubordination   <.f   the   population   in   the   districts 

lyint,'  b<tw(cn   the  Aruwimi  and  the   Telle  assumed   previously 

such  a  threatininy  character  that  a  punitive  military   force  was 

despatched  there.      The  Chef  de  zone,  resolute  and  trustworthy 

Commandant   Enyh.  a  Norwe^'ian  by  birth,  had  to  proceed  to 

the  scene  to  restore  order;    and   through  his  own  wariness  and 

discretion,  as  well   as  that  of  his  officials,   this  was  eventually 

accomplished. 

Rightly  rcco.^ising  the  danj,rer  that  threatened  the  rubber 
industry  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  natives, 
the  Congo  .State  has  for  some  years  established  great  rubber 
F.lantations  ;  in  fact,  we  came  across  them  at  all  the  more  import- 
ant Liiropean  stations.  The  plantations,  however,  beinj-  only  of 
ncent  growth,  it  has  so  far  not  been  possible  to  oetermine 
decisively  which  sorts  are  most  suitable  for  cultivation. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  has  been  taken  into  account 
generally,  and  those  varieties  selected  which  flourish  best  under 
similar  conditions  in  the  virgin  forest.  Commonly,  the  Funtumia 
claslua  IS  giv,  n  the  preference,  as  it  grows  much  more  rapidly 
than  th,  rubber  vine.  Whilst  the  tree  can  be  tapped,  without 
injury  to  its  growth,  after  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years,  the  vine 
ran  only  be  turned  to  account  after  twenty  years.  The  cultivation 
of  the  lian( ,  therefore,  is  on  the  decline,  and  they  arc  only  grown 
where  the  tuntumia  will  not  flourish. 

At  all  European  stations  one  plant  must  be  put  in  the  ground 
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li>r  cvity  two  kildj^rams  of  rubber  delivered.  I  his  or  ,  prac- 
In  al  .1^  n  iii.iy  si  i-m,  is  not  feasible,  the  amount  of  rubber 
ibt.iini'il  beiiitj  too  tjreat.  In  order  to  conform  [iropi-rly  with 
tlie  1  xtriMicly  prutlent  regulatiun,  it  would  be  nec<  ssary  to  employ 
an  iiniiiriisc  nuiiilier  of  Kihourers  in  rooting,  plantinfj  and  clear- 
ing the  plantations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  enterprises  in  the 
( ounlry  suffer  from  an  insufficiency  of  labour,  as  has  also  b<en 
ific  case  in  German  East  Africa.  At  Avakubi  we  saw  a  planta- 
tion of  742  acres,  and  another  at  Nambuya  of  1,076  acres,  where 
there  were  hardly  sufTuient  labourers  for  planting  alone.  When 
the  time  taken  in  clearing  is  renieiubered.  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  any  part  of  tlie  plantation  which  has  been  cleared  is  choked 
with  gr.iss  a  metre  in  lieight  about  four  to  si.v  weeks  later, 
whii  h  threatens  to  kill  tlie  young  plants,  some  little  idea 
of  the  tremendous  difficulties  which  beset  the  culti\dtor  can  be 
gathired. 

1  must  not  omit  to  add  that  the  coffee  and  cocoa  plant  is 
cultivated  at  most  of  the  Congolese  outposts.  Whilst  the  latter 
product  is  used  for  the  export  trade,  coffee  (Lilrrij)  is  retained 
for  home  consumption  only. 


We  remained   fourteen  days  at  Irumu.      I  was  awaiting  the 

arrival  of  the  other  memlx-rs  of  the  expedition  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  having  fixed  this  place  as  a  rendezvous  before  our 
departure  for  the  Congo  on  the  ist  of  April.  The  interval  was 
employed  in  making  excur-ions  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dr. 
Mildbraed  went  to  Ngombe  Njama,  on  the  e<lge  of  the  forest, 
for  a  few  days,  whilst  Schubotz  roamed  about  in  the  vicinity 
or  fished  in  the  Shari.  Wc  also  attended  to  our  mail,  wrote  to 
the  firms  at  Lake  Victoria  and  on  the  East  Coast  concerning  our 
march  to  the  west,  drafted  letters,  drew  up  reports,  and  com- 
menced packing  our  latest  collections  for  despatch.  These  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  Flntebbe  by  our  faithful  carriers,  who  were 
there  discharged  and  sent  home.  They  were  wretched  and 
woitying  days   for  Wiese.   who,   amongst  other   things,  had  to 

examine  and  revise  the  claims  made  by  the  men.       Pay-sheets 
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iiad  to  be  r  irofiilly  examined,  disputes  settled,  and  the  men  con- 
vinced thai  cverythinri;  was  just  and  in  order;  further,  each 
man  had  to  receive  his  travellinjj  "  posho  "  (food-money)  in  ready- 
money,  for  the  purchase  of  stores  for  the  return  journey  to  his 
native  [ilare. 

After  havin<^  receiverl  a  handshake  as  a  farewell  from  each 
one  of  us,  they  marched  away  homeward  bound  in  detachments, 
each  under  its  particular  head-man.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
rc<:;ret  that  wc  saw  them  leave  us,  after  having  shared  our 
pleasures  and  trials  for  nearly  a  year.  Through  good  and  bad 
days,  in  the  heat  of  the  steppes  and  in  the  icy  breath  of  the 
snow-capped  volcanoes,  they  had  fulfilled  their  duty  loyally, 
like  tried  and  trusty  men.  We  dismissed  them  here  in  order  that 
they  should  be  spared  the  long  return  journey  from  Avakubi, 
some  thirty  days'  march  farther  ahead.  Till  then  we  contented 
ourselves  with  carriers  from  the  Congo  territory.  The  march  was 
to  terminate  at  Avakubi,  as  we  intended  continuing  our  journey 
from  there  to  the  Congo  by  native  canoes  upon  the  great  tribu- 
tary, the  Aruwimi.  The  troops  of  the  expedition  were  to  escort 
us  through  the  forest  until  we  reached  the  river. 

Czekanowski  arrived  on  the  27th,  after  his  wanderings,  which 
had  led  him  as  far  as  the  Uelle.  He  had  endured  a  good  deal  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  rains,  from  which  we  had,  fortunately, 
been  spared  from  the  time  that  we  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ruwenzori. 

In  Irumu,  however,  we  prepared  to  encounter  a  third  rainy 
period,  the  advent  of  which  was  expected  daily  ;  and,  in  fact,  in 
the  evenings  we  saw  the  clouds  gathering  threateningly  together, 
accompanied  by  sheet-lightning  in  the  distance.  A  ^ittle  later 
showers  set  in  daily.  They  announced  their  arrivel  by  violent 
winds  of  sweeping  force.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  March 
the  south-western  heavens  grew  coal-black.  The  heavy  rain 
advanced  towards  us  in  an  opaque  steel-blue  mass,  sharply 
defined  at  its  sides.  At  one  kilometre's  distance  from  the  station 
it  was  pouring  down  in  torrents.  Thus  we  were  able  to  observe 
all  the  phases  of  this  vivid  spectacle  of  Nature  without  being 
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dienched  ;  but  the  storm  reached  us  before  long.  Setting  in  with 
suddenness,  it  burst  nn  the  buildings  of  Irumu,  tore  and  tugged 
heavy  trusses  of  straw  from  the  roofs,  and  swept  them  far  away. 
The  rain  rattled  at  the  doors  and  poured  through  the  crevices 
into  the  rooms,  so  that  all  our  writing  materials  were  whirled  and 
swirled  around.  Outside  it  was  almost  impossible  to  stand  erect. 
The  hurricane,  however,  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  debris  lying  around  was 
all  that  remained  to  remind  us  of  our  unwelcome  visitor. 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  a  description  of  tropical  tornadoes  at 
their  full  force.  One  must  see  these  phenomena  to  conceive  an 
accurate  idea  of  them.  Their  grandeur  is  then  printed  indelibly 
on  the  memory.  In  two  or  three  quarters  of  the  heavens  inky 
darkness  gathers,  then  come  flashing  lightning  and  crashing 
thunder,  with  such  crackling  that  it  seems  like  Hell  let  loose. 
Lightning  flashes  along  the  horizon  and  the  whole  firmament 
seems  to  be  illuminated  at  times  as  though  by  gigantic  torches. 
Watch  in  hand,  I  have  counted  one  or  two  such  electric  discharges 
to  the  second. 

Czekanowski  had  found  su.a  noteworthy  material  for  investi- 
gation during  the  Uelle  expeditions  in  the  territory  of  the 
Mangbettu  that  he  harboured  the  wish  to  return  there.  As 
he  asked  for  a  further  three  months  for  this  purpose,  he  foresaw 
the  necessity  of  returning  home  alone.  We  therefore  said  good- 
bye a  few  days  before  our  departure,  with  a  confident  "  aiif 
wiedersehen  in  Europe." 

As  the  time  fixed  for  the  rest  of  us  to  leave  was  drawing  very 
close,  and  as  we  had  no  news  of  Kirschstein,  despite  various 
letters  and  written  instructions  that  I  had  despatched,  his  silence 
began  to  cause  us  uneasiness.  We  thought  that  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  company  of  our  kind  and  jolly  comrade.  I  will 
state  here  that,  unfortunately,  our  fears  were  confirmed.  Almost 
immediately  after  we  commenced  our  peregrinations  into  the 
shady  interior  of  the  great  African  forest  news  reached  us  of  the 
catastrophe  at  Karrissimbi,   which  cost  Kirschstein  half  of  his 
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followers.  As  we  learned  later,  on  our  arrival  in  Europe,  the 
arrgrepsivc  attitude  of  the  natives  south-east  of  Mount  Muha- 
wura,  more  particularly  the  attack  by  the  chief  Lukara,  was 
responsible  for  the  subsequent  delay.  This  sultan  and  many  of 
his  warriors  had  lain  in  ambush  for  the  geologist's  caravan  and 
barred  its  path.  As  soon  as  the  first  arrows  came  whizzing  over 
Kirschstcin's  head  he  was  forced  to  defend  himself.  A  fight  was 
quickly  in  progress,  but,  despite  heavy  firing,  the  enemy  would 
not  budge.  Ever  and  again  the  enemy's  bowmen  were  spurred 
on  to  fresh  onslaughts  by  a  fellow  in  a  red  toga,  who  danced 
before  and  around  them  with  wild  and  furious  gestures.  Kirsch- 
stein  aimed  at  this  man,  and  succeeded  in  shooting  him  down. 
Then  only  did  the  savage  hordes,  deprived  of  their  leader,  begin 
to  yield.  In  spite  of  this,  Kirschstein  was  in  a  very  critical 
position,  for  when  the  cartridges  were  counted  after  the  fight 
their  total  for  the  whole  caravan  was  eleven.  In  order,  if 
possible,  to  stave  off  a  further  attack,  he  caused  threats  of 
terrible  punishments,  in  case  the  onslaught  should  be  renewed, 
to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  district  by  means  of  a  crier. 
This  intimidatory  measure  fulfilled  its  purpose  ;  Kirschstein  was 
left  in  peace. 

As  his  stores  were  beginning  to  give  out,  he  sent  letters  to 
me  begging  for  provisions.  At  the  same  time  he  asked  for  in- 
structions and  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  main 
caravan.  I  never  received  these  letters,  nor  did  Kirschstein 
receive  mine  asking  very  urgently  for  an  explanation  of  his 
absence.  No  doubt  they  were  simply  thrown  aside  by  mail 
carriers,  who  were  recruited  from  the  natives,  or  stolen  by 
fo  ce  majeure.  Thus,  without  any  news  and  in  a  great  state 
of  uncertainty,  further  delay  on  our  part  would  have  been  fruit- 
less. Bern  and  Rutschuru  were  communicated  with  by  means 
of  reliable  messengers,  and  letters  deposited  there  for  Kirsch- 
sti?in. 

In  Irumu  packing  proceeded  apace.  The  day  for  departure 
dawned.  Mow  we  missed  our  faithful  Wassukuma  and  Manjema, 
who  knew  their  individual   loads  even  at  a  distance!      Things 
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were  changed,  for  each  man  had  to  have  his  load  apportioned 
to  him  before  the  start.  We  knew,  moreover,  that  in  the  days  to 
follow  frequent  changes  of  carriers  would  take  place.  Thus  we 
resigned  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  to  the  petty  bothers  that 
were  in  store  for  us.  Despite  all  this,  however,  and  despite 
torrents  of  rain,  the  Europeans'  faces  lit  up.  From  now  our 
course  was  directed  homcA-ards. 


m 


CHAPTER    IX 


IN  THE  SHADE  OF  THE  VIRGIN  FOREST 

We  started  on  our  journey  to  the  west  on  the  ist  of  April,  190R, 
by  a  route  which  has  gained  sad  notoriety  in  the  history  of 
African  exploration.  V  followed  a  path  almost  identical  with 
that  which  Stanley  tra\trscd  and  on  which  he  experienced  the 
greatest  hardships  and  privations  in  coming  from  the  Congo  to 
the  succour  of  Emin  Pasha,  who,  cut  off  by  the  Mahdi  revolt, 
lived  practically  a  prisoner  in  his  equatorial  province.  The  same 
vast  forest,  so  gloomily  described  in  the  pages  of  "  In  Darkest 
Airica,"  lay  before  us.  This  darksome  forest,  indeed,  with  its 
storms  and  rains,  famine,  disease  and  deadly  attacks,  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  tlie  whole  caravan  and  reduced  it  to  a  condition 
of  utter  desperation  and  madness.  The  first  patch  of  green 
grass  appeared  to  us  as  a  token  and  promise,  as  the  olive  branch 
in  the  mouth  of  the  dove  did  to  Noah  of  old. 

We  were  travelling  along  paths  which  had  already  been 
made;  we  knew  in  advance  where  we  should  lay  our  heads  to 
rest  from  day  to  day;  we  were  well  supplied  with  stores;  we 
journeyed  more  comfortably  here  than  we  did  at  first  in  the  steppe 
country,  or  in  the  volcanic  region,  and  yet  we  experienced  that 
oppressiveness  which  is  always  felt  in  this  gigantic  forest.  The 
conditions  0/  travelling  alone  were  different ;  the  forest  remained 
the  same  in  its  immeasurable  and  inexorable  lonesomeness. 

The  departure  took  place  under  inauspicious  conditions  in 
streaming  rain,  which  had  set  in  violently  during  the  night, 
though  unaccompanied  by  lightning,  and  had  compelled  many 
of  us  to  wander  about  with  our  beds  as  the  water  penetrated  the 
houses.     The  confusion  usually  in  evidence  when  quarters  occu- 
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pied  for  a  considerable  time  have  to  be  abandoned  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  brcaking-in  of  two  iiundred  unpractised 
Congolese  auxiliary  carriers.  1  Inn  there  was  the  rain!  Hut  the 
weather  was  in  accordance  with  our  general  condition  of  depres- 
sion as  we  set  out  at  last,  accompanied  by  our  escort,  under 
Lieutenant  Hoyton.  It  cleared  up  before  lontj,  and  after  three 
and  a  i.alf  hours  of  marching  through  pleasant,  hilly  and  un- 
dulating: steppe  land  wc  reached  the  boundary  of  the  dense  West 
African  lorest,  from  which  we  were  not  to  emerge  for  a  period 
of  two  months.  An  hour  later  we  reached  the  Ituri,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  metres  broad  at  that  spot.  We  crossed  it  in  a  du},'- 
out,  the  transit  of  our  riding  animals  causing  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  went  into  camp  at  Kifuku,  the  old  Irumu,  and  the 
first  of  the  fixed  camping  quarters  which  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  whole  Irumu-Stanleyville  route  at  intervals  of 
fifteen  to  thirty  kilometres.  They  serve  for  the  convenience  of 
passing  Europeans  and  the  officials  of  the  Congo  State,  who, 
coming  from  the  Congo,  wish  to  reach  the  upper  Ituri  district 

or  Beni. 

The  serai  in  these  encampments  nearly  always  presents  the 
same  appearance;  a  clay  hut,  usually  thatched  with  phrynium 
leaves,  and  consisting  of  two  almost  cubiform  "rooms,"  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  broad  corridor.  A  raised  gallery,  called  the 
barasa,  runs  under  the  wide,  projecting  roof.  The  little  brick 
houses,  often  very  pretty  ones,  at  the  stations  are  for  the  most 
part  built  on  the  same  pattern.  In  the  serai  the  floor  is  usually 
formei.  of  stamped  clay,  and  a  primitive  form  of  table  is  often 
placed  in  the  hall  close  to  the  barasa.  I  hav.  been  reckless  enough 
to  repose  in  these  barasas.  although  aware  *hat  the  roofs  are  by 
no  means  always  watertight  and  fever  relapses  are  sometimes 
brought  on  from  resting  in  such  places.  As  a  protection  from 
the  rain,  I  used  to  draw  a  wrapping  of  balloon  material  over 
the  roof,  a  stuff  that  has  often  rendered  excellent  service  as 
a  covering  for  the  loads  and  as  a  rain-tent  for  the  carriers; 
then  I  felt  safe.  These  houses,  however,  are  always  pleaynnt 
to  spend  a  halt   in,  especially  the  "hall."  which  is  used  as  a 
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nicss-rooni.  It  is  much  ccxilcr  inside  th«.m  than  m  tho  tents, 
and  th,-  hrat  and  hlindinjj  fj'-'f  "'  tf'^"  su"  •"■<•  never  Itlt  so  keenly 
as,  wJun  at  the  end  <>t  a  niareh,  one  emcr^jes  trom  the  shade  of 
the  name  forest  and  enters  the  ch-anng  around  the  serai  and 
Its  viil,jt;e. 

At  ail  these  stations  one  meets  "  Arabtses."  as  they  are  called 
hy  the  ConRolese.  or  "  W<i»f;u;ina"  i^the  Educated  Ones),  as  they 
call  the  selves  in  the  Kisuaheli  tongue.  F'thnojjraphically  they 
represent  a  iiuite  inextricable  umlum  composttum  oi  Arabs, 
east  coast  and  inland  negroes,  Manjcnia  from  west  of  Tan- 
>,'anjika,  and  natives  from  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Congo 
State.  They  are  offspring  and  descendants  of  those  slave  and 
ivory  hunters  with  whom  the  Belgians  had  to  wage  such  fierce 
battle,  remains  of  Tippoo  Tib's  hordes  of  the  Aruwimi  Ituri 
district,  the  Ngarruwas  and  Ku.7nga-Longas- the  oldest  of 
whom  still  remember  .Stanley  well.  Of  course  fhert  are  others, 
too,  who  have  come  to  the  Congo  in  later  years  in  the  train 
of  the  Arabian  dealers.  They  speak  Kisuaheli,  richly  inter- 
spersed with  native  and  Arab  expressions,  sometimes  called 
"  A'/«i,'w,j«<i  "— the  language  of  the  Wangwana.  In  any  case, 
the  designation  Arabtses  is  a  fitting  one.  They  wear  long 
Arabian  garments  and  turbans.  Many  of  them  show  the  strong 
admixture  of  Arabian  blood  very  plainly,  though  one  seldom 
meets  pure  Arabs.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  shady  customers 
amongst  them,  and  it  is  certain  that,  besides  their  lawful  business, 
they  carry  on  extensive  smuggling  in  rubber  and  ivory  over  the 
German  and  English  boundaries -after  all,  a  peaceful  and 
innocent  occupation  compared  to  that  of  the  days  of  their  youth, 
when,  before  the  establishment  of  European  rule,  the  Congo 
was  a  land  full  of  horrors.  Their  official  activity  is  limited  to 
k.fpmg  the  stations  and  the  roads  in  order,  and  in  providing 
the  Europeans  and  earners  passing  through  with  provisions  and 
stores.  Manioc  and  sweet  potatoes  are  principally  cultivated  in 
the  clearings,  also  rice  and  maize.  The  Wangwana  did  not  grow 
bananas  to  any  extent ;  they  complained  that  the  elephants  made 
too  much  havoc  amongst  them. 
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The  road  which  connects  the  stations,  the  barrabarra,  may 
best  be  compared  to  a  woodland  path  or  lane.     It  winds  through 
the  great  African  forest,  about  four  metres  in  breadth,  unbroken 
bv   any  glade,   the   smaller   trees  and   the  undergrowth  simply 
having  been  cut  away.     The  larger  trees  remain,  and  create  no 
obstacles,  as  the  only  part  which  is  used  is  a  well-trodden  footway 
in  the  centre.     The  negro  always  marches  in  single  file.     Should 
one  of  the  giants  of  the  forest  crash  down  and  block  the  road- 
way, it  IS  usually  left  lying,  as  to  clear  it  away  would  necessi- 
tate a  good  deal  of  trouble,  hardly  proportionate  to  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  roadway.    A  short  detour  is  usually  made  around 
the  obstacle  by  cutting  a  small  bypath   in  the  interior  of  the 
forest  or  by  building  an  extempore  bridge  across  it  or  by  making 
steps.    The  bridges  over  the  numerous  small  brooks  and  through 
swampy  dips  are  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  route.     In  parts 
they  are  simply  corduroy  roads,  though  often  sturdier  trunks  are 
laid  lengthways,  with  round  logs  and  boughs  lying  across  them, 
the  gaps  being  stopped  with  clay  and  earth.     These  construc- 
tions are  deserving  of  all  praise  and  are  quite  practicable  for 
pedestrians  and.   if  of  recent  construction,  even   for  horsemen. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  are  also  used  by   passengers   for 
whom  they   arc  absolutely  not  intended,  namely,  by  elephants. 
The   constructions,   which,    after   all,    are  only    primitive   negro 
handwork,  ar.^  naturally  not  adapted  for  such  weights,  and  thus 
the  older  bridges  and  dams  sometimes  seem  to  consist  of  "a 
number  of  holes  joined  together." 

Our  marches  proceeded  monotonously  from  station  to  station, 
and  the  longer  we  travelled  without  incidents  worthy  of  remark 
the  deeper  was  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  great  forest. 
I  believe  a  long  stay  in  this  forest  would  lead  to  heavy  mental 
depression  in  sensitive  men.  The  unutterable  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  course  of  time  lies  in  the 
absence  of  any  free  view,  the  impossibility  of  permitting  the  eye 
to  rove  freely  across  a  wide  space,  or  of  once  catching  a  glimpse 
of  sky  and  earth  merging  in  the  far  horizon.  Only  a  short 
stretch  of  road  can  be  seen  ahead;  you  are  hemmed  m  by 
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thickets  which  prevent  you  from  penetrating  the  green  depths 
on  either  side,  and,  on  gazing  upwards,  the  dense  canopy  of 
foliage  overhead  forbids  an  untrammelled  view  of  the  heavens 
to  the  eyes  so  wearied  with  eternal  green.  On  coming  to  a  glade, 
the  green  walls  rise  implacably  up  to  a  height  of  forty  metres, 
and  the  traveller  can  only  be  compared  to  a  prisoner  who  has 
exchanged  the  narrow  confines  of  his  cell  for  the  prison  court- 
yard. The  forest  is  oppressive  in  its  monstrous  hugeness  and 
density,  filling  up  all  the  space  from  the  ground  to  the  highest 
tree-tops.  Thus  we  could  understand  how  it  was  that  the  Belgian 
officials  found  their  fi'ref  vierge  deadening  and  soul-killing,  and 
often  spoke  with  mild  horror  of  the  march  through  the  forest 
from  Str.nleyville  to  their  stations  on  the  eastern  boundary. 

To  tiiose  coming  from  the  open  plains,  animal  life  here  appears 
to  be  extinct.  Just  as  the  ocean  voyager  can  see  little  of  the 
wealth  of  life  concealed  in  the  sea,  so  we  could  discern  nothing 
of  the  rich  animal  world  hid.'r'n  in  the  depths  of  the  interior 
of  the  forest.  It  is  true  that  we  came  across  many  tracks  of 
elephants  and  buffalo,  but  we  never  saw  the  beasts  themselves  ; 
the  birds  were  silent,  and  not  even  monkeys  enlivened  the  motion- 
less trees.  It  was  not  until  we  were  a  little  way  from  Mawambi 
that  we  saw  somewhat  more  of  the  fauna.  At  the  start  monkeys 
abounded,  but  they  were  scared  away  by  Mildbraed.  He  was 
the  first  of  us  to  arrive  in  Irumu  from  Btni,  and  as  he  found  his 
hands  idle  there  he  marched  off  in  advance,  so  as  to  have  more 
leisure  for  collecting;  he  was  to  await  our  coming  at  Mawambi. 
When  he  shot  down  the  boughs  from  the  tree-tops  he  did  not 
spare  their  four-legged  inhabitants  •  he  showed  us  some  colobus 
species,  black  innngabcys  (which  look  like  devils),  and  a  green 
monkey.  At  night  we  often  heard  elephants  in  the  darkness 
amongst  the  banana  fields  around  the  station,  breaking  down  the 
shrubs  and  generally  creating  havoc. 

I  ntil  we  reached  Mawambi  we  had  thunderstorms  almost 
daily,  but  fortunately  they  did  not  break  out  till  the  afternoon  or 
during  the  night.  The  loamy  ground  was  in  a  state  which  did 
not  conduce  to  pleasant  travelling.      The  air  was  so  saturated 
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with  moisture  that  the  forest  was  filled  with  a  hot-house  atmo- 
sphere and  a  disagreeable  smell  of  dank  decay  and  mouldincss. 
Sumctimes  the  rain  helped  to  vary  the  deadly  monotony  of  the 
day.  At  the  station  on  the  filpulu,  which  flows  into  the  Ituru 
from  the  north-east,  I  sat  in  my  tent  on  the  6th  of  April,  in- 
different to  the  rain,  with  my  attention  riveted  by  a  perfectly 
"new"  newspaper  article  written  early  in  February.  Suddenly 
I  became  aware  that  I,  my  table,  and  my  chair  were  resting  upon 
a  solitary  island.  My  tent  had  been  carelessly  erected  in  a  small 
hollow,  and  all  the  rain-water  in  the  place  was  flowing  into  the 
depression.  (ireat  dams  and  skilfully  constructed  sluices 
eventually  diverted  the  flood  water  away.  On  another  occasion 
Schubotz  was  caught.  The  heavy  rains  had  made  his  tent-ropes 
shrink  to  such  an  extent  that  they  tore  the  tent-pegs  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  structure  fell  in,  burying  the  sleeping 
proprietor  beneath  it. 

Our  route  took  a  curved  direction  from  Irumu,  through 
Kifuku,  Cambi  ja  Wambutti,  Mokoto,  Mamulambi  on  the  Epulu, 
Songolo  and  Agwama,  to  Mawambi  on  the  Ituri.  The  river 
bends  to  the  south,  and  Stanley's  road  runs  between.  At 
Mawambi  we  were  met  by  the  Chef  de  paste,  M.  Athanasoff,  a 
Bulgarian,  and  by  Mildbraed,  who  was  smiling  contentedly.  He 
had  evidently  had  the  best  of  it  on  this  march.  He  had 
gathered  rich  booty  amongst  the  exuberant  green  vegetation, 
and,  with  the  botanist's  trained  eye,  had  found  much  interest- 
ing material  which  would  naturally  lie  hidden  from  the  layman, 
however  great  a  lover  of  nature  and  keen  observer  he  might  be. 

Mawambi  is  only  a  small  post,  possessing  a  Commis  d'etat — 
M.  Athanasoff  already  mentioned,  the  only  representative  of  his 
nation  in  the  somewhat  motley  assortment  of  Congo  State  official- 
dom—and a  non-com, iiissioned  officer,  a  Swede,  the  commanders 
of  the  small  troop  of  Askari.  The  station  yields  about  a 
ton  of  rubber  monthly,  the  natives  being  pledged  to  bring  in 
three  kilogrammes  per  head  in  that  time.  About  eight  hundred 
kilogrammes  of  ivory  are  also  sent  from  this  place  to  Boma 
yearly  for  the  State. 
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Vhv  stntion  IS  prettily  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  banks 
of  the  Ituri,  which  Hows  very  broad  and  strong  at  this  point, 
hut  IS  not  very  deep  ;  and  we  could  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of 
It  from  the  b.'inisa  of  the  mess-hut.  As  we  were  able  to  see  not 
only  aeros>  the  river,  but  also  had  an  uninterrupted  view  over  a 
considerables   portion  of   the    forest,    we    felt   Nse   could   breathe 

freelv  a^nun. 

After  a  halt  of  three  days  at  this  pleasant  little  station,  we 
started  off  again  for  Avakubi,  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the 

river. 

Animal  life  revealed  itself  more  abundantly  as  we  proceeded. 
In  the  proximity  of  Mawambi  there  is  a  species  of  dwarf  antelope 
which  appears  to  be  very  plentiful.  They  are  caught  in  gins  and 
traps  by  the  natives,  and  brought  in  to  the  station  alive  but 
cruelly  bound,  where  they  make  a  valuable  r.ddition  to  the  menu. 
We  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  bring  one  or  two  of  these  charm- 
ing creatures  back  to  Europe  with  us  alive.  At  first  I  let  them 
run  about  freely  in  my  room  at  Mawambi,  and  they  soon  gained 
such  confidence  that  I  could  feed  them.  Unfortunately,  these 
exceedingly  delicate  beasties,  of  which  we  obtained  five, 
succumbed  in  spite  of  the  most  attentive  care.  Two  baboons 
bagged  by  Wicse  formed  a  remarkable  capture,  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  being  met  with  at  two  hundred  kilometres  in  the 
interior,  for  it  had  always  been  assumed  that  the  margins  of  the 
forest,  with  the  natives'  fields,  to  the  fruits  of  which  they  are 
very  partial,  formed  their  particular  reserves  and  hunting 
grounds.  At  one  camp  wc  got  a  young  long-tailed  monkey  from 
the  Wangwana,  an  attractive  creature,  with  dark  fur  and  a  white 
triangular  spot  on  the  nose.  She  was  perfectly  tame,  but  nothing 
on  the  dining  table  was  safe  with  her.  Owing  to  her  amazing 
Semitic-like  physiognomy  she  was  called  Rebecca.  At  Avakubi 
we  procured  a  husband  for  her,  and  we  saw  thre  a  young  chim- 
panzee, who  looked  like  a  patriarch,  and  patiently  permitted  all 
kinds  of  pranks  to  be  played  with  him. 

The  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  far  less  in  evidence 
than  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe,  as  the  height  of  the  trees 
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and  the  dense  und.rgrDwth  conceal  the  majority  of  the  species 
from  the  eye  of  t.ie  observer.  The  birdi  most  ei^ily  discerned 
are  the  ^jre.it  white  and  black  hornbill.  the  immense  tararus  and 
a  >.rikc.  first  dis<  .vered  to  us  by  its  sweet  song,  tl.  only  r .ally 
good  forest  sin-,'er.  The  insect  wiuld  is  very  strongly  r<  pre- 
sented. There  is  a  specK  s  of  cicada,  almost  imperceptible  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  on  ac  •  unt  of  its  i<rot<rtive  grey  col..ur. 
which  matches  the  bark  of  the  tr.-es;  it  is  about  four  centimetres 
in  length,  and  its  ,  xceedinglv  shrill,  almo'-  metallic,  chirp  fills 
the  woods  with  a  noise  which,  as  St  -ley  said,  surpasses  the 
■'  warblint,'  "  of  the  Manjema  women.  There  arc  KorRcous  diurnal 
butterflies,  the  Wcbt  African  nymphalidu-  predonimatinp;,  which 
flutter  in  crowds  at  the  brooks  and  moist  places  on  the  way,  or 
on  the  ordure  of  mammalia,  r-nd  fly  up  in  clouds  in  front  of  the 
caravans.  The  beetles  are  lesL  .loticeablc,  but  at  times  goliath- 
beetles  arc  to  be  found,  something  like  colossal  editions  of  the 
rhinoceros-beetles,  nliich  belong  to  the  very  largest  of  their  order. 
Little  black  wasps  bccorr.e  a  great  bource  of  annoyance  at  times  ; 
they  build  their  nests,  which  look  as  though  they  were  made  of 
coarse  grey-brown  paper  and  resemble  wind  sails,  in  the  boughs 
of  trees.  They  are  often  the  cause  of  serious  confusion  in  the 
caravan  through  their  very  painful  stings.  The  ants,  however, 
play  the  chief  role  among  the  representatives  of  the  lower  animal 
world  in  this  forest.  The  termites,  or  white  ants,  erect  strange 
structures  propped  up  against  the  trunks  of  trees  which  make  one 
think  of  pileated  muslirooms  ;  the  house-ants  hump  the  earth 
high  up  into  the  tree-tops,  where  among  the  boughs  they  construct 
habitations  which  bear  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  monkeys 
sitting  quietly  that  we  sometimes  grasped  our  rifles  and  very 
nearly  pulled  the  triggers.  Small  ants  cement  up  all  the  gaps  in 
the  leaves  of  the  underwood  with  earth  and  refuse,  and  fall 
fiercely  upon  any  invader  who  attempts  to  cut  his  wav  through. 
Then  there  are  reddish-brown  ants,  about  the  size  oi  our  wood 
ants,  which  march  in  thousands  along  the  road  in  close  forma- 
tion, a  respectful  way  always  being  made  for  them  by  all  w!,o 
cross  their  path,  as  they  bite  fearfully.     The  most  interesting  of 
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tilt'  atits  1.  ,1  l.urly  \>v^,  vrry  ••Icnclcr  ;in<l  pcrfcilly  hUck  ant, 
winch  Mill, lint,  the  liiilliiw,  lii)ri/</ntally  pruiictin^  branches  of  a 
Mti.ill  In.  ,  luirlrn,!  /tWiilirsii ,  lliiv  present  everyone  who,  lhr<iui,'h 
ij^noraruf  it  carelessness,  touches  their  tree  with  a  very  meiiior- 
alile  M>iivttiir,  as  their  hiti'  is  so  painful  tli.it  one  leels  it  for 
twi  nt v-tiiiir  hours  at  least. 

It  rainetl  somewhat  less  now  and  it  was  considcrahly  wanner 
(il-i-  <le;;rL-es  Celsius,  atmospheric  tem[)eraturei.  When  wc 
stepped  into  a  elearin^  after  a  inarch  wc  were  forred  to  recoil 
fr<jiii  the  tjlowin^j  heat  ami  the  blinding  glare.  We  also  learned 
the  full  significani-e  of  tropical  storms.  They  had  a  more 
tiirillmg  and  terrifying  effect  here  tlian  in  the  open  plains,  it 
made  an  (jverpowerin^  imjir.-ssion  u[ion  one  to  watch  the  tornado 
seize  the  giants  of  tile  forest  in  its  tnighty  grasp,  bending  and 
tossing  them  hither  anil  thither,  while  the  green  sea  ol  tree-tops 
surged  and  roared  like  the  wild  waves  of  the  ocean.  I  never 
saw  this  forest  look  so  beautiful  as  when  lashed  up  to  conflict 
from  its  habitual  calm  serenity. 

On  arriving  at  thr  third  station  after  Mawambi  we  found 
{Commandant  lingh,  C/ief  of  the  Ituri  district,  awaiting  us.  As 
he  was  to  escort  us  from  this  point,  Lieutenant  Boyton  returned 
to  Iruniu.  We  were  all  very  sorry  to  part  from  him.  A  very 
.igreeable  companion  and  an  excellent  adviser,  he  had  been  of 
inestimable  service  to  us  during  the  six  weeks  of  his  escort. 

On  the  2Jnd  of  April  we  entered  Avakubi  by  a  broad,  well- 
kept  road,  and  came  on  an  enormous  open  space  of  ground, 
where  the  ("ongo  flag  was  waving  from  a  tall  mast.  The  garrison 
and  all  the  station  hands  were  paraded,  no  fewer  than  seven 
Europeans  being  on  the  rifi;ht  flank.  Avakubi  is  a  large  station, 
with  splendid  avenues  of  oil  palms,  straight  roads,  with  pretty 
brick-built  houses,  antl  shady  mango  trees.  A  large  Wangwana 
settlement  lies  at  a  little  distance  from  the  station,  in  which  a 
few  Arabs  have  established  themselves  as  dealers.  An  ofTicial 
dinner  took  place  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival;  the  "official" 
part  of  it,  so  far  as  1  was  concerned,  consisting  in  the  lact  that 
1  wore  a  starched  shirt  and  a  black  tie,   for  the  first  time  since 
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Junf,  1(^1,".  Father  Suprrior  W'ulftrs,*  nf  the  ni-ij^lihniif pi^ 
mission,  wan  also  prfsrnt.  Thi-  next  da)  1  panl  a  viiit  llit-ri' 
alone.  riic  mission  is  very  prettily  situated  in  .i  j^'lade,  am! 
makes  a  ilieerful  as  well  as  a  very  imposing,'  impnssion,  with  its 
nev  bri<  k  hiiilt  liouses,  wliuli,  especially  the  larj^'e  church,  hi  ar 
a  resemtilam  e  tn  tlie  Ronianesiine  style. 

On  the  i^th  of  April  we  sent  our  trusty  Askari  home.  As 
they  paradetl  helure  me  for  the  last  time  'Aitli  all  their  old 
hahitual  discipline,  1  thanked  them  for  the  loyal  services  which 
they  had  rt  ndi  red  durinp  the  past  twelv<'  months.  I  can  jjive 
them  an  excellent  testimonial.  I"aithfiil,  and  more  than  faithful, 
in  their  duties,  they  never,  with  very  few  exceptions,  gave  any 
cause  for  serious  complaint.  Some  of  them  had  to  look  after  the 
safe  conduct  of  the  scientific  collection  loads  to  the  coast,  and  so 
were  separated  for  month  irom  tin;  exp'edition  ;  others  had  to 
hasten  with  mail  matter  from  one  uifuri  to  another  on  journeys 
lastinfj  for  weeks  at  a  time.  In  s[)itc  of  all,  excesses  were  nevi  r 
committed.  The  conduct  of  these  soldiers  bears  eloquent  witness 
to  the  exc("llence  of  the  (ierman  methods  of  drill  and  instruction, 
which  even  in  the  absence  ot  superiors  shows  no  relaxation  of 
discipline. 


As  a  conclusion  to  this  chapter  I  should  like  to  attach  a 
few  general  statements  made  by  Dr.  Mildbraed  concerning  the 
forest,  in  which  he  briefly  sketches  one  of  the  most  important 
results  of  our  botanical  collections: 

"One  often  comes  across  conceptions,  even  in  recent  works, 
regarding  the  extent  and  character  of  the  African  tropical  forest 
and  the  so-called  Fquatorial  forest,  which  do  not  correspond  to 
the  nality.     I  will  quote  a  few  such  instances: 

"'  ...  Its  extent  alone  is  smaller,  compared  with  the  Malayan 
and  Brazilian  forests  :  it  is  limited  to  a  relatively  narrow  strip  on 
the  Guinea  coast  to  the  Camcroons,  and  farther  south  to  the 
Gaboon    and    central    Angola.     Thence    eastwards    it    extends, 

•  Fa'.iipr  Wulferi  met  with  a  fatal  accident  whilst  travelling  on  duly  in  l!ic 
spring  of  19119. 
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impoverished  and  alternating  with  savannahs  in  the  Congo  region, 
to  the  great  lakes,"  etc.  Or  again,  '  The  great,  gloomy,  Equatorial 
forest,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  coastal  forests,  and 
which  was  traversed  by  Stanley,  Emin  Pasha.  Count  Gotzen 
and  a  few  other  travellers,  stretches  deep  into  the  interior  of  the 
Congo  territory.  It  cannot  in  any  way  compare,  however,  with 
the  virgin  forests  of  Brazil  or  of  the  Sunda  Islands.' 

"  Regarding  the  first  quotation,  the  point  at  issue  is  not  that 
of  a  vast  uninterrupted  forest  in  the  Congo  basin ;  it  is  an 
accepted  fact  that  broader  or  narrower  strips  alternate  with 
savannahs  there  ,  in  the  second  quotation  the  existence  of  an 
Equatorial  forest  is  recognised,  but  the  character  of  tropical 
virgin  forest  and  any  connection  with  the  woods  near  the  West 
African  coast  is  not  allowed. 

"  In  contrast  to  these  statements  I  would  like  to  quote  a  sen- 
tence from  Stanley :  '  Visions  of  Brazil  may  be  conjured  up  in 
the  Congo  basin  ;  the  river  itself  is  reminiscent  of  the  Amazon, 
and    the    Central    African    forests   of    the    immense    forests    of 

Brazil." 

"  From  the  Cameroons  and  Gaboon  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  t)ic  waves  of  an  African  virgin  forest  surge  uninter- 
ruptedly up  to  the  foot  of  the  Ruwenzori  Mountains  in  the  far 
cast ;  it  is  only  laced  in  by  savannahs  like  a  narrow  strait  be- 
tween the  most  south-easterly  point  of  the  Cameroons  and  the 
I'bangi.  Now,  if  we  take  only  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
himmed  in  part,  the  actual  Equatorial  forest,  we  jx-rccive  an 
immense  mass  of  forest  bounded  by  the  curve  of  the  Congo- 
Lualaba  from  Coquilhatville,  on  the  Equator,  to  Nyangwe ; 
farthi  r  bv  a  lino  from  Nyangwe  to  the  Burton  Gulf  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganiika;  in  the  east  approximately  by  the  western  edge  of  the 
Central  .\frican  rift-valley;  in  the  north  by  the  Uelle-L'bangi ; 
and  in  the  west  by  the  Ubangi  in  its  lower  course.  Then  comes 
a  junction  with  the  forests  of  the  south  Cameroons.  This  forms 
a  territory  in  round  figures  of  600,000  square  kilometres,  whose 
connection  with  th'^  genuine  tropical  forest  is  unbroken,  either 
by  mountains  worthy  of  the  name,  or  by  any  strips  of  pasture 
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land  ,  a  forest  reserve  which,  as  a  compact  whole,  cannot  be 
equalled  save  in  the  basin  of  the  Amazon. 

"The  question  remains:  Is  this  forest  genuine  virgin  forest, 
tropical  forest  of  typical  formation  ?  Surely  the  greater  part 
must  be.  I  will  f-iU  back  again  on  Stanley.  He  says-.  '  Imagine 
the  whole  of  France  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula  dv^nscly  covered 
with  trees  6  to  60  metres  in  height,  with  smooth  trunks, 
whose  leafy  tops  are  so  close  to  one  another  that  they  inter- 
mingle and  obscure  the  sun  and  the  heavens,  each  tree  over  a 
metre  in  t'uckness.  Then  ropes  stretching  across  from  one  tree 
to  anotlicr  in  the  shape  of  creepers  and  festoons,  or  curling  round 
the  trunks  in  thick,  heavy  coils,  like  endless  anacondas,  till  they 
reach  the  highest  point.  Imagine  them  in  full  bloom,  their 
luxuriant  foliage  combining  with  that  of  the  trees  to  obscure 
the  sunlight,  and  their  hundreds  of  long  festoons  covered  witli 
slender  tendrils  hanging  down  from  the  highest  branches  till  tlicy 
touch  the  ground,  interlacing  one  another  m  a  complete  tangle.' 
That  sounds  highly  fantastic,  but  making  every  allowance  fnr 
Stanley's  journalistic  heroics  and  extracting  the  kernel  of  fact. 
his  description  is  fairly  accurate 

"  This  forest  possesses  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  th<- 
tropical  virgin  forest  in  the  great  height  of  its  trees,  its  numerous 
lianc— the  most  striking  amongst  them  being  the  Rotan  palm— 
and  the  many  orchids  and  other  parasites. 

"  There  are  many  other  biological  peculiarities  which  prove  its 
typical  tropical  character. 

'■  There  is  yet  another  question:  How  does  the  tlora  01  the 
fiquatorial  Forest  compare  with  that  of  the  forests  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  west  coast  '  Are  we  to  accept  the  widespread  opinion, 
VIZ.,  that  it  IS  inferior  in  species,  i;-iHcially  of  the  endemic  order  ' 
This  question  m.-y  be  decidedly  answered  in  the  negative,  and  I 
look  upon  this  fact  as  one  of  the  most  important  botanical  results 
of  the  ,  .Kpedition.  This  fon  st,  with  which  we  became  familiar 
m  its  most  eastern  portions,  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  forest 
of  the  Cameroons  and  Gaboon  so  far  as  wealth  of  interesting 
types  is  concerned.      Bipinde   in  the   Cameroons,    distant   about 
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2,CHX)  kilometres  from  the  collecting  centre  of  our  expedition 
111  the  Ituri  forest,  is  a  district  particularly  rich  m  endemics, 
.'.<■.,  species  which  characterise  that  place.  I  was  therefore 
all  the  more  surprised  on  one  of  my  botanical  excursions  to 
come  across  the  Bipinde  flora  en  masse  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ruweiizori.  It  may  therefore  well  be  assumed  that  the  forests 
of  the  West  African  Coast  and  the  Erjuatorial  forest  are  con- 
nected, not  only  Keofrraphically,  but  that  hotanically  they  also 
lorm  one  homo"eneous  whole." 
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HOMEWARD     BOUND 


We  left  Avakubi  on  the  27th  of  April.  We  had  looked  forward 
to  the  day  with  pleasurable  anticipation  as  a  relief  from  hot 
marches  through  tangled  foliage,  and  a  plcasantcr  mode  of 
travel  in  large  native  canoes.  The  Ituri,  foaming  over  the 
jagged  rocks,  rushes  wildly  through  the  centre  of  the  village, 
which  is  picturesquely  built  up  on  the  river  banks.  It  loses  its 
tempestuous  character  further  below  and  flows  along  sluggishly, 
under  the  name  Aruwimi,  its  dark  waters  forming  falls  as  it 
nears  the  valley.  There  its  navigability  begins  anew,  and  we 
found  twenty  canoes  waiting  to  carry  us  to  the  Congo. 

After  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  ride  wc  arrived  at  Kifuku, 
our  point  of  embarkation.  The  rocks  there  jut  far  out  into  the 
river,  and  with  the  dark  waters  swirling  around  them  form  a 
picturesque  feature.  The  oarsmen  bustled  about  briskly  here  ai.i 
there,  picking  up  tents  and  provisions  and  stowing  them  in  the 
boats.  A  crowd  of  folk  who  had  followed  us  out  of  curiosity 
loitered  round.  A  few  Arabs,  the  last  representatives  of  that 
arrogant  race  which  once  held  sway  in  Africa,  greeted  us  and 
handed  us  gifts  of  carved  ivory.  The  terrace-shaped  banks 
swarmed  with  throngs  of  people,  gossiping,  chattering,  and 
generally  making  a  bedlam  of  the  place  with  their  hubbub  as 
the  flotilla  at  length  set  out.  The  wildest  confusion  and  most 
deafening  din  prevailed.  All  the  boats  were  trying  to  leave 
at  the  same  moment,  and  this  caused  them  to  jamb  against  each 
other  and  crush  the  occupants,  who  started  yelling.  Some  of 
the  oarsmen  who  arrived  late  swung  themselves  into  th(^  lirst 
canoe  that  came  handy,  and  jumped  from  boat  to  boat  wildly 
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),'csticulatin^,'  till  they  found  tluir  own.  We  cndiavourfd  to 
brin;,'  order  into  tin-  diaos,  Imt  our  tllorts  only  had  .i  contrary 
ciint.  As  tviryont  was  slioutin^j  at  once,  nol)ody  omld  rnaki 
himself  heard.  At  last  the  coil  was  diMntan^jlcd  liit  by  bit; 
wc  were  ^iven  our  course,  and,  acrompanied  by  the  lusty  singintj 
of  the  entire  cr<ws,  our  little  fleet  sail,  d  out  ..n  its  voyaj,'e. 
Sifjnalling  brief  farewells  to  our  friends  on  the  recedin}^  shore, 
we  turned  our  eyes  to  the  front  and  started  on  the  last  stretch 
of  our  journey. 

The  type  of  boat  wc  used  was  the  common  du^-out  canoe. 
The  craft  were  of  ^jreater  len}.;th  than  usual,  however,  and  in 
addition  to  Europeans,  boys  and  Askaris,  they  bore  twenty 
loads  and  as  many  oarsmen,  who  were  posted  in  the  yacht- 
shaped,  cut  away  hows.  These  men  were  recruited  from  the 
Wabudu  and  Wangilima  tribes— fine  men,  whose  splendid  dis- 
play of  muscle  afforded  evidence  of  perfect  training.  Their 
naked  bodies  shone  with  rrrease.  They  wf)re  caps  on  their  heads 
made  from  the  lonj^-haired  skir.s  of  apes,  or  tightly-fitting 
bonnets  smeared  with  grease  and  camwood— something  like  those 
used  by  our  ladies  at  home  when  bathing. 

Bending  down  low,  the  haharta  (rowers)  dipped  their  finely- 
carvcd,  copper-decorated  paddles  deep  into  the  water,  pulling 
them  out  again  with  a  peculiar  ranid  jerk  which  made  the  canoe 
vibrate  a  little.  The  men  are  excellent,  hardy  river  boatmen, 
who,  with  some  encouragement,  will  persivere  untiringly  for 
hours  at  their  work.  Whilst  paddling  they  usually  sing  melodi- 
ously and  with  a  purity  and  harmony  of  tone  that  I  have  seldom 
met  with  elsewhere. 

We  all  found  this  agreeable  mode  of  travelling  an  indescrib- 
able relief  after  our  exhausting  marches  through  the  primeval 
forest.  I-ounging  in  flolcc  tur  ttuvte  style,  stretched  on  a  com- 
fortable chair  under  the  protecting  awivng,  we  saw  most  luxuriant 
sylvan  scenery  pass  before  us  in  an  ever-changing  pan(.>rai  la. 
One  might  have  characterised  this  kind  of  voyaging  as  quite 
ideal  had  not  the  troublesome  rapids  ever  and  anon  broken  the 
sweet   enchantment.     Where  the  river   is   wide— in   some   places 
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it  has  a  width  of  i.ocxj  metres — it  flows  along  quietly  and 
lazily,  hut  wlnre  its  waters  are  straitened  and  narrowly  confined 
by  iblaiHls  it  slujuti  iinj)etu<.)Usly  m  foaininjj  cataracts. 

We  c  ndrd  our  first  day's  trip,  which  lasted  nine  hours,  at 
Hosobantji,  where  there  is  one  of  these  rapids.  At  this  spot 
the  river  has  a  fall  of  three  metres  and  becomes  a  rascade.  As 
the  boats  had,  of  course,  to  pass  this,  they  were  emptied,  and  the 
natives  of  liosohan^^i,  who  v\ere  familiar  with  this  kind  of  work, 
carried  the  ;;oods,  which  were  heaped  up  on  the  bank,  round 
the  waterfall  by  a  narrow  path.  We  then  took  up  our  stand 
on  a  projecting;  slab  of  rock  and  trained  our  cinemato{,'raph  on 
the  foaming  froth  of  waters.  At  a  given  signal  each  boat, 
manned  by  two  men  only,  approached  the  chute  in  turn,  and  with 
the  speed  of  an  arrow  shot  down  the  seething  waters. 

Thrilling  as  tli>  spectacle  may  be,  the  shooting  of  the  cataracts 
itself  is  far  from  being  the  most  agreeable  of  sensations,  as 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  capsizing.  A  slight  miscalculation 
of  direction,  or  a  cross-course  taken  by  the  boat,  may  result 
in  catastrophe. 

\Vc  experienced  this  on  the  second  day.  I  was  sitting  in 
my  canoe  at  the  head  of  the  flotilla,  the  other  boats  following 
at  irregular  intervals,  when  we  came  to  another  rapid,  which 
we  could  discern  from  afar  by  the  white  froth  on  the  crests  of 
the  waves.  On  approaching  dangerous  spots  the  Wangilima 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  experienced  pilot  on  board  from 
one  or  other  of  the  many  neighbouring  villages.  As  this  course 
was  not  pursued  in  the  present  instance — although  the  river  was 
at  high-wnt  r  mark — it  was  a  quieting  indication  that  the  passage 
offered  no  difficulty.  Wc  approached  nearer  and  nearer  the 
rapids,  and  soon  heard  the  rushing  of  the  waters.  The  singing 
ceased,  the  men  shipped  their  oars ;  their  whole  duty  now  con- 
sisted in  keeping  the  boat  in  the  fairway.  Involuntarily  wc  sat 
erect  and  grasped  the  gunwale  with  o'lr  hands.  A  slight  feeling 
of  uneasiness  made  itself  felt  in  the  epigastric  region.  We 
reached  the  brink  of  the  cascade,  the  canoe  tipped  lightly  up 
at  the  stem  and  shot  with  a  mad  rush  through  the  raging  torrent. 
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Foam  and  spray  splashed  ii])  and  bcsprink'i  :  the  occupants  of 
the  fraj^jilc  cratt.  A  lew  moments  more  an.,  we  were  throuj^h, 
g!idin<;  forward  witti  increased  speed  for  a  time,  and  the  danger, 
of  whicli  we  onl\'  liad  a  vague  ajipreciation,  was  over.  Yet  the 
jabbering  ol  the  rowers,  which  immediately  increased  in  anima- 
tion, and  the  sudden  Hglitening  up  and  smiling  expression  of 
their  t.ic(-s  warned  us  that  their  previous  apparent  tranquillity 
had  uni}-  been  assumed. 

Turning  our  heads  we  observed  that  the  second  boat  had 
sailed  smoothly  over  the  rocky  river  bed.  The  third  one — 
(  zeczatka's  "pirogue" — was  just  coming  up.  Its  bows  had 
barely  touched  the  line  of  foam  when  it  suddenly  turned 
obstinately  athwart  the  channel.  Recognising  the  danger,  a 
Congolese  Askan  sprang  up  quickly,  but  a  sudden  side-jolt  of 
the  canoe  and — he  vanished  to  rise  no  more.  The  next  moment 
the  boat  had  capsized  and  thrown  all  its  occupants  into  the  water. 
We  were  horror-stricken !  Any  idea  of  rendering  assistance  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  boat  after  boat  came  swishing  into  the 
current  quite  unstalil}-,  and  each  one  had  quite  inough  to  do  in 
endeavouring  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  luckless  craft.  It  was 
lying,  bottom  upwards,  jammed  in  between  the  rocks,  and  one 
boy  who  emerged  from  the  flood  succeeded  in  grasping  its  sides 
and  clambering  on  to  the  keel.  A  hand  rose  up  from  the  water 
close  by — it  was  that  of  the  non-commissifined  officer.  The  boy, 
reaching  out,  grasped  it,  and  on  the  head  following,  the  brave 
boy,  with  a  great  effort,  managed  to  pull  his  master  u[)  into 
a  place  of  security.  The  pressure  of  the  water,  however,  hf'.d 
loosened  the  canoe  and  it  went  lloating  down  the  stream  with 
both  of  them  hanging  on  to  it.  One  by  one  the  rest  of  the 
unfortunates  appeared  on  the  surface,  some  being  borne  away 
by  the  current,  others,  who  had  already  passed  the  rocks,  making 
for  the  banks,  whilst  some  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  by 
clinging  on  to  great  stones,  where,  dripping  with  water,  tl.ey 
awaited  their  release. 

The   work    of    rescue    was    not    r.n   easy   one,    as   the    canoes 
were  constantly   driven  away  by   the  current.     At   length,   how- 
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ever,  we  contrived  to  throw  a  line  to  the  poor  fellows  and 
managed  to  draw  them  into  shelter.  Five  men,  alas!  were 
not  seen  again.  The  Askari,  three  Wanj^nlima  and  a  man  of 
the  Wahudu  trib<>  had  met  with  their  fate.  In  addition,  a 
great  many  articles  had  been  lost,  amonpst  them  Czeczatka's 
service  rifle  and  side-arms,  his  tent,  cartridges,  and  a  tin  bo.x 
of  writing  materials. 

After  having  convinced  ourselves  that  there  was  nothing 
further  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  succouring  the  victims  of  the 
accident,  we  prepared  to  continue  our  journey.  Czeczatka  was 
given  one  of  the  other  boats  and  I  gave  him  two  of  m>'  people 
to  help  make  up  the  gap  in  his  crew.  Another  did  the  same. 
Then  the  episode  was  over  and  forgotten;  the  men  started 
chantmg  their  melodious  native  canoe-songs  once  more  as  they 
paddled  tranquilly  along  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river,  their 
voices  echoing  and  re-echoing  against  the  dense  walls  of  foliage 
on  the  banks. 

The  singing  ceased  abruptly.  "Tembn,  *^«rt  "—"  elephants, 
master  "—shouted  the  man  in  the  bows  as  he  turned  round  to 
me.  I  jumped  up  and  saw  the  enormous  forms  of  five  elephants 
bulging  out  of  the  water,  in  which  the  colossal  creatures  were 
standing  about  half-covered  and  besplashing  themselves  in  lazy 
serenity.  I  seized  my  rifle  and  my  camera,  uncertain  what  to 
do.  The  paddles  were  dipped  very  gently,  so  that  no  noise 
might  betray  our  presence.  The  river  was  about  600  metres 
broad  at  the  spot.  The  approach  of  the  boats  appeared  to 
arouse  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness  amongst  the  elephants, 
which  was  evinced  by  the  raising  of  their  trunks  and  the  flapping 
of  their  cars.  Creating  a  tremendous  ripple  in  the  stream,  they 
returned  to  the  bank,  where  there  was  a  young  animal  who 
appeared  to  be  in  a  very  aggressive  mood,  and  who  was  venting 
his  spleen  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  whilst  the  others  stepped 
out  of  their  bath  and  crashed  into  the  forest.  The  youngster 
raged  around  for  a  time  trumpeting,  and  then,  turning  in  circles 
in  the  shallow  water  near  the  bank,  sucked  up  the  water  in  his 
trunk  and  spurted  it  into  the  air.     As  no  danger  appeared  to 
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threaten  our  boat,  1  dropped  my  rifle  and  picked  up  my  camera. 
Just  then  tlie  ill-natured  beast  took  his  departure! 

Our  river  journey  had  been  very  poor  in  respect  of  fauna. 
Besides  the  few  elephants  we  had  only  seen  one  or  two  crocodiles. 
Flights  of  ^rey  parrots  had  frequently  passed  over  our  heads, 
but  the  trees  seemed  almost  lifeless.  The  interior  of  the  forest 
is  alive  with  animal  life  during  the  daytime;  it  is  only  at  night 
and  m  tiie  early  morning  hours  that  the  river  banks  show  signs 
of  life,  and  after  the  animals  have  drunk  their  fill  they  retire 
again  into  the  shady  shelter  of  the  thickets. 

We  reached  the  "Awake"  rapids  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  place  certainly  has  a  name,  but  possesses  no 
houses,  so  we  set  up  our  tents  in  the  forest  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  whence  we  could  enjoy  a  splendid  view  of  the  rapids, 
which  stretched  the  whole  width  of  the  river.  \Vc  were  very 
glad  to  finish  the  day's  journey,  as  the  air  on  the  water  was 
most  sultry  and  oppressive. 

In  the  evening  immense  hosts  of  flying  fo.xes  flew  circling 
over  our  camp.  Uncertain  as  to  whether  they  were  identical 
with  the  Kwidschwi  species,  we  brought  down  a  few  with  our 
rifles.  We  were  very  much  surprised  to  see  that  generally  two 
fell  to  the  ground  togetlicr,  instead  of  the  one  hit  only,  and  on 
falling  became  detached.  They  were  love  pairs,  who  were 
probably  whispering  tender  caresses  into  each  other's  big  ears 
during  their  aerial  flight.  We  found  them  to  be  identical  with 
the  Kwidschwi  species. 

At  Bomili  we  learned  what  a  well-kept  European  station  of 
considerable  dimensions  was  like.  Pretty,  whitewashed  houses 
stretched  out  invitingly  along  the  gently  sloping  river  banks 
before  the  eyes  of  the  weary  traveller.  Just  opposite  to  them 
the  Xcpoko  flows  out  from  the  green  forest  and  joins  the 
Aruwimi,  which  here  forms  a  rushing  cataract.  As  we  were 
emerging  from  the  Zone  de  I'Haut  Ituri  to  enter  the  Zone  de 
Falls,  our  amiable  travelling  companion.  Commandant  Engh, 
turned  hack  for  Avakubi  with  his  ro'vcrs.  A  Norwegian  by 
birth,  Engh  is  one  of  the  most  striking  personalities  in  the  whole 
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Cont,'o  State.  His  expressive  face  and  V  narrow  lips  betray 
that  his  lean  person  is  dominated  by  a  power  of  will  out  of  the 
common,  which,  in  conjunction  with  tact  and  shrewd  diplomacy, 
has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  natives.  The  Belgian 
Government  has  placed  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  For 
tlie  Zone  de  I'Haut  Ituri  comprises  the  great  rubber  reserve,  where, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  native  question  is  a  specially 
dilTicult  one.  and  the  administration  therefore  carries  with  it 
great  responsibility. 

Our  new  crews  showed  th.  mselves  e(|ua!ly  as  experienced 
as  the  previous  oarsmen,  and  knew  how  to  navigate  skilfully  the 
long-drawn  rapids  at  Kalagwa,  which  we  had  to  pass  on  the 
1st  of  May.  As  the  river  winds  between  islands  abounding  in 
craggy  rocks  at  this  spot,  the  current  was  more  than  usually 
strong  and  was  considered  very  dangerous.  Every  boat  there- 
fore took  one  or  two  pilots  from  the  neighbouring  Mobali 
villages,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  stream.  Sitting  in  the  bows,  these  men  would  indicate 
the  exact  course  with  their  hands,  and  the  trusty  crew  en- 
deavoured to  guide  the  canoe  into  the  sole  navigable  channel 
with  their  long  poles.  Most  of  the  boats  negotiated  the  three 
hours'  passage  through  the  seething  froth  in  safety,  but  Wiese's, 
.Schubotz's,  and  Mildbraed's  barks  were  in  consid'^rable  peril. 
Although  the  prophecy  that  we  should  have  to  anticipate  losing 
at  least  one  boat  at  this  spot  was  happily  left  unfulfilled,  it  was 
only  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle  that  we  were  enabled  to 
free  the  canoes  from    danger. 

When  we  arrived  at  Djambi  we  had  to  elude  the  cataracts 
by  making  a  detour  on  land.  We  came  upon  huts  for  the  first 
time  which  differed  entirely  from  the  usual  kind.  The  Wan- 
gilima,  the  ruling  tribe  in  these  parts,  cover  their  rough  huts 
with  pointed,  pyramidal  roofs  of  broad  leaves  and  brushwood. 
The  natives  told  us  that  this  covering  is  the  only  protection  they 
are  afforded  against  the  driving  rains  in  the  wet  season.  This 
style  of  architecture  appears  only  at  intervals,  and  after  another 
two  days'  journey  the  ordinary  form  of  hut  resumed  sway.     On 
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entcrinji  the  villa<;c  we  \m  r.  >,i,irtli(l  by  flu  appearance  of  an 
ape  in  liuiiian  form,  or  via-  versa.  This  apparition  resolved 
Itself  before  lonjj  into  the  heaJman  of  the  vilhiijc.  In  order 
to  inercase  his  charms,  tlie  Icllow  had  daubed  the  whole  of  hi3 
body  a  fiery  scarlet  with  powdered  camwood. 

We  came  to  the  most  imposm{j  cataract  when  we  reached 
Panga.  These  falls  have  a  hutjc  drop,  and  the  roar  of  the 
boiling  waters  may  be  heard  from  afar.  The  cascades,  divided 
only  by  detached,  brush-covered  nxky  masses,  e.xtend  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river  and  [)r(  srnt  a  ma^jnificently  picturesque 
subject  for  a  painter's  brush  wIk  n  s.cn  in  the  Iif,'ht  of  the  setting 
sun.  We  did  our  best  to  secure  a  plmtographic  souvenir.  As 
these  cataracts  are  said  to  be  impassable  we  changed  our  boats 
and  our  crews.  Having  bidden  farewell  to  my  beautiful  canoe, 
which  had  borne  me  safely  in  spite  of  a  leak,  1  was  all  the 
more  pleasantly  surprised  to  sec  it  again,  and  in  g(iod  con- 
dition, amongst  the  new  craft.  The  men  had  succeeded  in 
taking  it  through  the  raging  torrent  on  long  liane  from  the 
bank. 

There  is  an  island  which  lies  in  front  of  the  waterfalls  on 
which  Mr.  Hannam,  the  discoverer  of  nearly  all  the  valuable 
mines  in  the  ('ongo  State,  lives.  This  famous  prospector  had 
also  found  conglomerate  gold  m  that  spot,  which  justified  the 
highest  hopes  and  indicated  a  p(j3sibility  of  profitable  working. 
Two  of  his  agents  were  prospecting  farther  down  the  river,  and 
apparently  were  equally  successful.  These  finds  gave  further 
witness  of  the  wealth  which  was  lying  around  in  the  soil  and 
not  being  turned  to  account.  Mr.  Hannam,  whose  frank  and 
simple  manner  charms  everyone,  is,  as  may  be  easily  understood, 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  State.  Equipped  with  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  expert  knowledge,  gained  in  the 
most  important  mining  centres  of  the  globe,  the  Congo  State 
has  taken  him  into  its  service,  and  certainly  not  to  its  own 
detriment.  For  it  was  due  to  him  that  the  abundant  wealth 
of  copper  and  gold  at  Katanga  was  discovered,  and  it  was  on 
his  advice  that  the  active  and  prosperous  industry  at  Kilo  was 
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initialed.  1  lianks  to  his  slir.  wdm^->.  i  uliolf  numbi-r  of  smallrr 
metal  deposit-  have  also  b<rn  turned  to  advantaK«-.  The  Mate 
shows  it"i  pratitudc  hy  i;ivinj,'  hiin  a  salary  whirh  shi  ild  satisfy 
the  highest  demands,  as  well  as  his  full  maintenance  wiiilbt  in 
Africa.  As  this  is  over  and  above  adequate  for  th<  u|)keep  of 
a  whole  family,  a  visit  to  Mr.  Haiinam  is  much  pri/ed,  fcr  no 
one  ever  leaves  his  small  island  without  having  gifts  bestowed 
upon  him.  We,  too,  experienced  his  noted  hospitality,  and  when 
we  reached  Mupele,  after  another  seven  hours'  journey,  our 
ghisses.  lilled  with  Hannam's  champagne,  toasted  the  health  of 
the  genial  donor. 

Yet  another  incident  heightened  our  pleasure  in  tasting  the 
exhilarating  beverage  we  had  not  seen  for  months,  and  that 
jvas  our  first  meeting  with  a  European  lady  for  a  twelvemonth! 
We  met  five  boats  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  which  flowed  along 
almost  imperceptibly.  I'ndcr  the  awning  of  the  first  we  s^w  the 
fresh  young  face  of  the  wife  of  the  Chef  de  seclfur,  Madame 
Milies,  who  for  years  has  shared  life  and  fate  with  her  spouse 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Although  the  animated  conversation 
carried  on  from  boat  to  boat  was  only  of  short  duration,  we  were 
strangely  moved  at  the  chance  meeting.  It  was  like  a  greeting 
from  far-off  civilisation. 

The  next  day  was  very  cool,  and  a  dense  mist  obscured  all 
view.  We  had  a  trip  of  eight  hours,  during  which  the  sun  finally 
conquered  the  fog  and  bj-gan  to  shoot  down  its  scorching  rays 
in  a  fashion  that  made  us  welcome  the  sight  of  the  Hanalia  en- 
campment. On  the  journey  we  had  come  across  several  elephants 
standing  m  the  stream,  and  one  of  them  swam  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  m  front  of  our  boats.  On  a  similar  occasion  I  was 
successful  in  killing  an  elephant  from  the  boat. 

It  was  deligntful  to  be  able  to  stretch  our  stiff  limbs  again 
after  sitting  so  long  on  the  inflexible  seats.  There  are  rapids 
in  front  of  the  station,  but  they  have  not  much  volume  of  water, 
and  there  are  shell  banks  on  the  bed  of  the  river.  Plenty  of 
young  women  go  in  for  fishing  there  ;  they  remain  under  water 
for  several  minutes,  scraping  the  shells   from  the  banks.      The 
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shells  are  made  into  ornaments  ;   the  fish  arc  similar  to  oy-ters, 
and  form  a  favourite  aiticle  of  food. 

We  reached  Yambuya  by  way  of  Bakanga  and  the  Bogbodet 
rapids  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sth  of  May,  and  were  at  the 
end  of  our  "  romantic  "  journey  by  native  boat.  There  we  learnt 
that  an  early  steamer  was  commg  to  pick  us  up  and  carry  us 
to  Basoko. 

l:iut  our  last  day  in  the  canoes  was  not  destined  to  pass  without 
accident.  The  boat  occupied  by  my  servant  Weidemann  (our 
general  factotum  in  every  sense  of  the  word)  filled  with  water 
in  consequence  of  the  stern  striking  a  submerged  rock,  and  lay 
on  its  beam  ends.  The  occupants  were  thrown  into  the  rushing 
stream,  and  as  this  boat  happened  to  be  the  last  of  the  proces- 
sion the  catastrophe  remained  unobserved,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  natives  of  the  neighbor  g  village  decided  to  as- 
sist the  unffjrtunates,  who  were  shouting  and  wildly  signalling 
for  help.  The  canoe  was  got  to  the  bank,  fortunately  un- 
damaged, but,  sad  to  say,  a  number  of  stores,  cartridges 
and  letters,  as  well  as  a  thousand'  photographic  plates,  were 
irrevocably  lost. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Yambuya,  as  well  as  Basoko,  played  an  important  part  as 
a  base  on  .Stanley's  memorable  expedition  to  Emin  Pasha's  relief, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  old  encampment  are  still  recognisable. 
Directly  opposite  was  the  anchorage  berth  of  the  PelivKince, 
which  we  were  anxiously  expecting.  When  her  shrill  whistle  at 
length  broke  the  stillness  of  the  river  valley,  we  all  rushed  to 
the  shore  in  eager  excitement  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  sight  of 
a  regular  steamer. 

The  Dclivrance  belongs  to  the  smallest  type  of  Congo 
steamer.  She  is  furnished  with  a  large  stern-wheel,  a  deck  lying 
almost  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  an  upper  deck. 
The  latter  would  be  a  splendid  domicile  were  it  not  for  the 
wood  ashes  which  escape  from  the  funnel  and  rain  down  to 
burn  holes  in  yoir  clothes.  So  we  joined  our  Danish  captain 
and  made  ourselves  comfortable  on  the  biidge,  which  was  one 
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and  a  half  metres  wide  and  three  metres  long.     The  captain's 
is  the  only  cabin. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  great  liane  plantation  of  Patalongo, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Mildbracd  and  M.  Lenioine,  Chet  de 
paste,  a  very  droll,  sociable  fellow.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  is  the  only  settlement  where  liane  alone  are  cultivated.  When 
f  was  there  there  were  aL  many  as  320,cxx)  Landolphia  and 
200,000  Clitandra  seedlings  on  8i-Xj  ha  of  ground.  The  planta- 
tions arc  partly  situated  in  the  clearings  of  the  forest  itself,  and 
partly  in  places  which  have  been  specially  grubbed  out ;  the 
latter,  which  admit  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  appear  to  be  the 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  here, 
too,  the  full  development  of  the  plantation  is  hindered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lack  of  permanent  labour.  Only  the  most 
skilful  hands  can  be  utilised  for  the  work,  and  the  State  engages 
each  man  in  most  cases  for  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

The  slow  growth  of  the  liane— which  permit  of  no  tapping 
till  they  have  been  planted  for  twenty  years — deals  a  death-blow 
even  to  such  a  fine  plantation  as  the  one  mentioned.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  huge  pecuniary  outlay  and  lack  of  advantageous 
return,  the  State  has  been  forced  to  cease  further  attempts  in  this 
direction,  and  to  content  itself  with  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber 
tree. 

Meanwhile,  all  our  loads  had  been  stowed  on  board  the 
Delivrance,  and  we  weighed  anchor  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
loth  of  May.  Soon  the  revolutions  of  the  great  stern-wheel  were 
driving  us  along  the  Aruwimi  with  an  easy  celerity  to  which 
we  had  long  been  strangers.  After  a  few  hours  of  rapid  journey- 
ing, in  the  course  of  which  we  had  to  steer  a  very  zig-zag  course 
in  consequence  of  the  frequent  sandbanks,  we  anchored  at 
Mogandju  and  passed  the  night  there,  after  a  very  entertaining 
evening  in  the  society  of  some  very  pleasant  Belgian  gentle- 
men. 

Mogandju  is  ths  best-kept  station  on  the  whole  length  or  the 
Aruwimi.  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  coffee  and  cocoa  plan- 
tations,   and   rubber   trees   are   also  cultivated.     Attempts   have 
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betn  made  to  grow  cotton  plants.  It  would  be  premature  to  pass 
any  final  judgment  as  to  their  ultimate  chance  of  prospering, 
but  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plantation  indicated  that  the 
soil,  at  least,  was  promisin^ 

Alter  hearty  farewells  we  proceeded  on  our  course,  accom- 
panied by  the  retiring  C/te/  ie  paste  at  Mogandju,  M.  Bisteau, 
who  was  going  home  on  furlough  on  finishing  his  "termc."  The 
whoii-  village,  with  all  the  head-men,  had  hurried  up  to  view 
his  departure,  and  one  read  genuine  sorrow  in  their  faces  at 
having  to  lose  their  kind  and  honoured  master.  They  pressed 
around  him,  stretching  out  their  hands  and  entreating  him  to 
return  to  them,  and  as  long  as  we  could  see  them  from  the 
steamer  they  kept  on  waving  adieux.  The  feeling  they  exhibited 
was  really  genuine  and  a  sign  of  the  firmly  cemented  mutual 
mterest  existing  between  superior  and  subordinates. 

Tranquil  and  unconcerned,  we  enjoyed  the  beautiful  passage, 
until  a  violent  shock  made  the  ship  tremble  and  took  us  for  a 
moment  out  of  our  course.  We  had  run  with  full  force  against 
a  sunken  reef  falsely  marked  on  the  chart,  or  not  marked  at 
all,  and  the  water  was  pouring  with  irresistible  force  through  a 
great  leak  on  the  port  side  into  the  hold  where  our  baggage 
was  lying.  Although  the  ciew  bailed  continuously  they  could 
no«  keep  pace  with  the  constant  stream  of  water ;  the  bow  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  and  the  vessel  threatened  to  sink.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  beach  the  ship.  We  steamed  with  full  power 
against  the  brushwood  on  the  northern  bank.  In  vain!  The 
Delivrance  recoiled  like  a  ball  from  the  boughs,  oscillating 
violently.  "  Full  steam  astern,  hard  a-port,  and  full  steam 
ahead  across  the  river!"  came  the  orders,  which  were  executed 
with  admirable  coolness.  Then  we  saw  the  flat  shore  of  a  village 
on  the  further  bank.  To  lessen  the  top-weight  we  all  descended 
to  the  lower  deck,  which  was  nearly  submerged.  We  exerted 
the  engines  to  their  uttermost  and  steered  straight  for  the  bank 
—still  fifty  yards,  thirty,  ten,  and  then  a  terrible  crash!  The 
steamer  lurched  heavily  over,  righted  her'^ilf  and  rode  firm.  A 
hurrah  of  relief  escaped  our  throats.     Our  brave  boys,  however. 
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had  not  waited  for  the  usual  style  of  landing,  but  had  sprung 
overboard  pell-mell. 

After  the  vessel  had  been  emptied  of  all  goods  and  lug<jage, 
the  necessary  repairs  were  begun.  Not  until  sunset  were  we  able 
to  continue  our  interrupted  voyage.  We  did  not  regret  the 
halt,  however,  for  dusk  was  just  settling  down  m  the  virgin 
forest  and  stillness  reigned,  uplifting  our  spirits  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  calm  serenity.  From  behind  the  clouds  the  gleaming 
disc  of  the  moon  emerged  in  all  its  silvery  splendour  and  dis- 
seminated that  indescribable  tropical  charm  over  the  surrounding 
scenery  which  calls  up  such  an  unconquerable  yearning  m  the 
heart  of  a  lover  of  nature.  That  feeling,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
dangers  and  hardships,  always  draws  him  again  to  the  vast 
mysterious  territory  of  unexplored  Africa.  We  sat  mute  on  the 
deck,  deeply  stirred  by  the  fairy-like  scene. 

After  some  hours  a  glimmer  of  light  appeared  in  the  far 
distance,  then  a  second,  then  several.  We  were  nearing  our 
destination.  Lying  alongside  the  quay  close  to  the  outer  wall 
of  Basoko,  wc  could  discern  the  outlines  of  a  large  steamer. 
It  was  the  Flandre,  which  was  going  to  bear  us  down  the  Congo. 
We  approached  at  half -speed.  Orders  were  given.  "  Stop  her ! 
Back  her !  "  and  we  made  fast  alongside.  The  officials  of  the 
station  were  waiting  to  greet  us  with  the  Commissaire  general, 
Commandant  van  Vert,  at  their  head.  When,  accompanied  by 
him,  we  trod  the  wide  streets  of  Basoko,  we  almost  fancied  we 
had  returned  to  European  civilisation  again.  And  when  later, 
for  the  first  time  for  a  twelvemonth,  we  lay  in  comfortable 
European  beds  and  ran  over  the  events  of  the  past  year  in  our 
minds,  we  were  able  to  close  our  eyes  in  slumber  with  a  feeling  of 
perfect  contentment.  AW  troubles  and  dangers  had  been  happily 
surmounted.  The  voyage  in  front  of  us  on  the  Congo  was  only 
child's  play.     The  work  of  the  expedition  was  finished. 


Basoko  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  stations 
on  the  Upper  Congo.  it  is  an  old  fortified  encampment  of 
Stanley's,   which  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  history 
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of  the  Contio  State,  especially  at  the  time  of  tiic  Arab  rising. 
1  he  fort  consists  of  towers  and  walls  provided  with  loopholes, 
rxtendini;  alon},'  the  Aruwiini.  This  extensive  post  comprises  a 
considerable  number  of  luiropean  dwellinj,'-houses,  magazines, 
barracks,  a  hospital  and  a  prison.  Hroad,  shady  avenues  of 
well-kept  mango  trees  give  the  place  a  pleasant,  homely  look. 
The  Commissairc  general,  who  commanded  the  Aruwimi  district 
at  the  time,  escorted  us  round  and  ponited  out  the  fruits  of  his 
and  his  predecessors'  work. 

We  took  the  opportunity  to  examine  one  of  the  larger  store- 
sheds.  It  was  fdled  with  cases  of  all  sizes  containing  the  multi- 
farious articles  with  which  the  State  pays  its  workers.  Whole 
shiploads  of  stuffs,  wire  and  beads,  lay  heaped  up  together  with 
mountains  of  straw  hats,  leather  belts  and  other  European 
articles  in  bulk,  which  probably  sprang  from  some  Brussels  or 
Antwerp  bazaar.  Ready  money  is  not  used  in  the  Uppci'  Congo. 
The  State  pays  for  its  labour  in  kind,  fixing  the  value  itself, 
and  in  this  way  satisfies  at  the  same  time  all  civilised  wants 
felt  by  the  natives. 

Basoko  bears  a  bad  reputation  on  account  of  its  climate. 
Malaria,  black-water  fever,  and  dysentery  have  been  fatal  to 
many  Europeans.  They  found  a  last  quiet  resting-place  in  the 
cemetery  on  the  western  side  of  the  station  under  the  shadow 
of  the  palms  and  the  mango  trees.  A  long  row  of  cairns,  con- 
structed of  bricks  and  lime,  bear  the  name  and  date  of  death  of 
th(jsc  buried  there.  Formerly  hardly  a  year  went  by  without  one 
or  two  names  being  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  had  passed 
away.  Matters  are  improved  to-day.  The  progress  made  in 
tropica]  medicine,  the  most  brilliant  success  of  which  has  been 
prophylactic  quinine,  has  robbed  malaria,  and  with  it  black-water 
fever,  of  a  good  many  of  its  terrors,  and  dysentery  has  decreased 
with  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  causes.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all,  these  illnesses  are  always  the  greatest  dangers  connected 
with  a  sojourn  in  the  tropics. 

I  may,  perhaps,  in  this  space  be  permitted  a  brief  word  as 
to  the  state  of  health  of  the  members  of  the  expedition.     Ex- 
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icpting  the  misfortunes  that  overtook  Raven  and  Weiss,  scarcely 
one  fell  seriously  ill — that  is,  sufficiently  so  to  be  confined  to  bed 
lor  any  tmic.  Slight  attacks  of  malaria,  dysentery  and  fever 
occurred  at  times,  but  were  of  an  entirely  harmless  nature.  1, 
personally,  escaped  all  sickness.  The  only  one  who  suffered  a 
violent  malarial  crisis  was  Sergeant  Czeczatka.  In  his  case  the 
fever  assumed  a  very  threatening  character.  lie,  however,  was 
also  the  only  one  who,  as  he  himself  confessed,  did  not  keep 
strictly  to  the  Koch  malaria  pruphylartir,  as  we  had  done,  viz., 
one  gramme  every  seventh  and  eighth  day. 

We  had  to  devote  our  two  days'  stay  at  Basoko  entirely  to 
the  wearisome  work  of  packing.  Our  special  investigation  work 
was  concluded,  and  all  our  apparatus  and  the  latest  collections 
we  had  accjuired  during  the  journey  down  the  Aruwinii  had  to  be 
packed  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  confided  with  an  easy 
mind  to  the  hold  of  the  hlandre,  and  then  consigned  to  a  for- 
warding agent  at  Leopoldville  for  transhipment  to  Europe. 
When  the  last  chest  had  been  securely  nailed  down  and  duly 
marked,  and  had  vanished  ipt  'he  bowels  of  the  Flandre  we  all 
breathed  freely  once  more,  lad  a  feelmg  of  holiday  gaiety 

when  we  stepped  aboard  the       ip,  which  awaited  our  departur 
on  the  14th  of  May. 

The  Flandre  is  not  a  particularly  fme  vessel  externally,  any 

more  than  the  other  steamers  which  navigate  tl  ••  upper  Congo. 

She  is  similar  in  type  to  the  Deltvrance,  but  is  lar  larger,  and 

is  driven  by  two  Etern-whccls.     Suitability  for  the  work  required 

was  made  the  sole  consideration  in  constructing  all  the  steamers. 

The   difficult    conditions   ruling   the  waters   of    the    Congo,    the 

numerous  shoals  which  shift  from  time  to  time,  etc.,  have  to  be 

taken   into   account,    so   that    the   boats   are  given   the   smallest 

draught  possible.     Thus  in  order  that  the  cubic  space  may  not 

be  diminished,  a  proportionate  breadth  and  a  high  superstructure 

have  to  be  allowed.     The  resultant  structure  has  not  anything 

very    shiplike   about   it.      The  comfort   and  convenience   of   the 

interior  arrangements,  however,  soon  reconciled  us  to  a  lack  of 

mere  external  finish.     These  vessels  have  two  superposed  decks, 
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llv  lowtr  serving'  |i.ittly  as  a  carKij  hold  and  p.iilly  as  i)uarters 
fur  llic  lilaik  passi  ii^;t  rs  ami  trtw.  (Jn  thr  upper  Irvcl  there  is 
di' uiiimiiil.it ion  ior  Kiirop<  ans.  1  here  are  utxitit  sixteen  cabins 
anidships,  arranged  in  twu  row;,  with  their  duors  and  ports 
opeiiinj.'  on  to  the  promenade  diiK,  a  passafje  way  of  alxnit  one 
and  a  halt  nuttcs  wullli  enrirclin^  the  whole  vessel.  We  took 
our  iiu  .lis  in  a  sjiacioiis  part  of  the  loreship,  behind  the  cafitain's 
lahin,  whire  tlw  re  was  a  lull  passaj^'c  tor  the  air,  and  protection 
from  the  rain  in  the  s!i,i[)e  of  curtains  which  could  he  ht  down. 
Taken  all  in  all,  tlie  ILindrt'  greatly  surpassed  our  expectations 
with  rijjard  to  thr  coiiilort  of  a  t'on^jo  steamer.  (Jur  Icclinjj  of 
(gratitude  was  still  further  increased  by  the  kindness  of  the 
(jovcrnment  in  havinj.;  [ilaced  the  steamer  exclusively  at  our  dis- 
posal. Thus,  cxc(  I  iiig  ourselves,  there  were  only  four  Helgians 
who  had  accepted  m\'  offer  of  a  passage  and  had  come  aboard 
with  us. 

liasoko  is  one  kilometre  distant  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Conjjo  and  the  Aruwimi.  So  we  still  awaited  the  great  moment 
whi'n  we  should  j^aze  on  the  niiji^htiest  river  of  the  continent, 
yet  tiie  actual  sight  of  it  was  tar  less  impressive  to  us  than  it 
seemed  to  have  been  to  tiic  earlier  trans-African  travellers 
Stanley  and  ('(junl  (iotzen.  Our  fourteen  days'  passage  down 
the  Aruwinii  had  accustomed  us  to  the  sight  of  hage  expanses 
of  water,  so  that,  naturally,  we  could  scarcely  be  seized  with 
the  same  feelings  that  filled  our  predecessors  at  the  sight  of  the 
(on^'o  after  their  long  years  of  hardship,  privation,  famine  and 
danger.  Thus,  we  hardly  noticed  the  Congo,  or  any  particular 
difference  between  the  familiar  picture  of  the  lower  Aruwimi  and 
this  new  stream,  which  did  not  appear  much  broader.  The  reason 
of  this  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  during  our  entire  Congo 
passage  we  never  received  the  full  impression  of  its  immense 
breadth  and  might,  although  at  its  widest  spot  it  exceeds  thirty 
kilometres,  for  countless  islands,  sometimes  a  mile  in  length, 
succeed  one  another  in  an  almost  unbroken  chain  and  obstruct  the 


view. 


The  district  chief  at  Basoko  had  recommended  us  to  inspect 
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the  BaruniLi  plantatiun,  which  lay  <iiily  nn  hour  away  by 
steanitr.  and  very  kmdiy  cs<ortrd  us.  This  hijj  plantation  hci 
clost'  til  the  river  hmk.  and  <jn  it  arc  ^jrown  HMoa,  rollcc,  rubUr, 
and  ci.tii  n.  The  rjltivatKin  ol  the  two  last-named  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  the  other  two  arc  already  producing,'  rxrellent  r<  suits. 
The  c(K>ia  harve-it,  for  instance,  amounted  to  thirty-fuur  tons 
for  the  four  months  preceding  our  arrival.  The  higher  officials 
of  Uasuko  possess  a  kind  of  Tu.sculanum  in  Harumbu,  a  stately, 
spacious  house  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of 
palm  groves  and  blooming  gardens,  from  which  a  wonderful  view 
of  the  river  framed  by  the  primeval  forest  is  obtaint d. 

Without  doubt  there  arc  more  interesting  journeys  in  Africa 
than  a  voyage  on  the  Congo.  I'or  instance,  it  is  not  so  full  of 
diversity  or  so  absorbing  as  travelling  on  the  Iganda  Railway. 
Vet  It  would  l)e  unjust  to  condemn  it  as  being  devoid  of  charm, 
as  the  Congo  oflFicials  do.  We  enjoyed  the  agreeable  and  new 
experience  of  sitting  at  table  and  having  the  forests  and  villages 
passing  before  our  eyes  as  if  we  were  present  at  a  panoramic 
performance.  Considerable  demands  are  made  upon  the  captain 
during  this  trip.  With  straining  eyes  he  has  to  "  read  "  the  water, 
that  is  to  say  he  has  to  look  out  for  the  least  curling  or  roughen- 
ing of  the  surface  which  betray  the  presence  of  shoals,  and  avoid 
them  by  constant  zigzagging.  He  dare  not  leave  his  post  forward 
on  the  upper  deck  during  the  course  of  the  voyage.  Behind  him 
a  reliable  black  t. '  es  the  helm,  and  on  the  lower  deck,  under  the 
inc.'jsant  scrutiny  of  the  captain  are  two  other  darkies  who 
measure  the  varying  depth  of  the  water  with  two  long  poles.  It 
is  no  uncommon  event,  however,  for  a  steamer  to  run  aground,  in 
which  case  it  may  have  days  or  weeks  to  wait  until  it  can  be 
floated  with  the  assistance  of  another  vessel.  We  were  mercifully 
spared  that  misfortune,  thanks  to  the  captain  and  the  high  level 
of  the  water.  Of  course  we  only  steamed  by  daylight ;  at  night 
we  anchored  anywhere,  if  possible  at  some  village.  These  halt- 
ing places  serve  at  the  same  time  as  depots  for  wood,  which  is 
used  exclusively  for  hring  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  coal. 
The  supplementing  of  these  wood  stores  is  a  business  which  is 
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left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  One  load  does  not 
suffice  for  the  daily  consumption  of  a  150-ton  steamer  of  the 
Flandre  type.  Our  fuel  had  to  be  replenished  more  than  once 
during  the  course  of  the  day.  Fortunately  the  banks  of  the 
Congo  are  well  timbered,  and  there  is  wood  in  abundance.  The 
forest  region  ceases  just  before  the  Kasai  estuary  and  steppe 
country  takes  its  place.  \Vc  often  peered  through  our  glasses  in 
the  hope  of  espying  game  of  some  sort,  and  in  fact  we  occasion- 
ally discerned  medium  sized  red  antelopes,  and  once  the  great 
head  of  an  elephant  who  was  dreamily  flapping  his  enormous 
cars.  The  river  fauna,  too,  grew  more  abundant.  Thus  far  we 
had  not  met  with  any  crocodiles  or  hippopotami  on  the  Congo. 
Wo  met  them  now  in  rich  abundance.  The  river  was  animated 
with  pelicans,  flamingoes,  and  screaming  sea-eagles;  it  was  quite 
amusing  to  sec  the  crocodiles  lying  lazily  stretched  on  the  bare 
yellow  bank  apparently  in  happy  famil)'  union  with  the  long- 
shanked  flamingoes  and  pelicans.  The)'  appeared  entirely  in- 
different to  the  passing  steamer. 

Up  to  the  present,  traffic  on  the  upper  Congo  and  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  its  great  tributaries  has  been  maintained  exclusively 
by  the  Congo  Free  State  steamers.  .Any  private  vessels  belonging 
to  privilegen  trading  companies,  or  the  scattered  mission  stations, 
cannot  at  present  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  are  about 
forty-five  steamers  in  the  fleet,  varying  from  about  thirty-five  to 
five  hundred  tons  each.  Three  of  the  largest  are  used  for  cargo 
tralTic  entirely.  The  second  larger  type,  like  our  Flandre  and 
two  sister  ships,  have  a  tonnage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
and  are  intended  mainly  for  passenger  traffic.  There  are  other 
types  and  sizes  also  down  to  thirty-five  tons.  The  steamers 
leave  Stanleyville  and  Leopnldville  every  fourteen  days,  the 
larger  type  alternating  with  the  smaller.  The  journey  from 
Leopoldville  to  .Stanleyville  is  accomplished  in  about  three  weeks 
according  to  time-table.  In  the  reverse  direction,  down  stream, 
about  fourteen  dajs  are  requisite.  We  took  only  eleven  days, 
having  no  cargo  to  load  at  any  point. 

During  the  course  of  our  trip  we  frequently  passed  boats  which 
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were  not  so  well  equipped  as  the  Flandre.  As  the  State  looks 
upon  economy  as  of  more  importance  than  celerity  in  the  despatch 
of  Its  goods  and  its  agents,  and  there  is  not  much  room  to  spare 
in  the  small  steamers,  a  small  craft  in  the  shape  of  a  lighter  or 
barge  is  sometimes  attached  alongside  the  vessels.  We  saw  one 
of  these  a  few  days  out  from  Basoko.  There  were  twelve  passen- 
gers, agents  d'Etat,  on  board,  and  only  nine  available  berths. 
Three  of  them  had  to  camp  on  the  deck,  which  was  not  any  too 
spacious. 

Military  stations  on  the  upper  Congo  are  so  numerous  that  we 
arrived  at  one  daily,  and  we  always  met  with  a  most  cordial 
reception.  One  day  we  anchored  at  Lisala,  one  of  the  g.-eat 
depots  for  troops  of  which  I  have  made  mention  in  another  place. 
This  large  encampment  occupies  an  elevated  position  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Congo  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  broad 
river  and  its  maze  of  islands. 

-Soon  after  k-aving  Lisala  we  passed  the  spot  where,  only  a  short 
time  previously,  the  Ville  de  Bruges,  a  thirty-five-ton  steamer, 
had  been  thrown  on  her  beam  ends  by  a  hurricane  which  had 
swept  up  the  stream  with  terrific  force.  Nearly  all  on  board  lost 
their  lives,  including  si.x  whites.  Some  of  the  Europeans  suc- 
ceeded in  swimming  to  the  banks,  but  were  killed  by  the  natives 
who  had  flocked  to  the  scene  in  the  hopes  of  wreckage,  and  fell 
victims  to  cannibalism.  Only  one  white  escaped,  a  Finn,  and, 
clinging  to  a  plank,  he  was  swept  down  the  stream.  Two  days 
later  he  was  found  on  an  uninhabited  island,  half  crazy  with 
hunger  and  the  perils  through  which  he  had  passed.  Unfor- 
tunately the  poor  wretch  understood  no  language  but  his  own. 
Ihus  the  sole  living  witness  of  the  catastrophe  was  unable  to 
give  any  account  of  it  whatever.  The  wheel-house  of  this  ill- 
fated  vessel  still  projected  from  the  water,  a  dumb  token  of  the 
sad  accident  and  a  forcible  reminder  that  even  a  harmless- 
seeming  trip  on  the  Congo  has  its  dangers. 

We,  too,  had  our  share  of  bad  weather  during  the  voyage. 
It  vented  itself  in  torrential  rains  and  tropical  thunderstorms, 
which  burst  down  upon  us   from  a  serene  sky  with  such   force 
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that  the  banks  of  the  river  were  completely  obscured  by  the  rain. 
At  these  times  the  i  jitain  had  no  means  of  keeping  his  course, 
and  we  had  to  anchor  immediately.  Where  a  strong  wind 
accompanied  these  downpours  we  endeavoured  to  find  some 
tolerably  sheltered  spot  near  the  banks,  where  we  often  stayed 
for  hours  until  the  weather  cleared.  Heavy  morning  mists,  too, 
frequently  delayed  us  m  startmg. 

We  arrived  at  Xouvclle  Anvcrs.  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
stations  of  the  interior,  and  officered  by  fifteen  white  men,  on 
the  i/th  of  May.  Its  numerous  substantially  built  structures 
give  an  excellent  impression.  The  mission  church  really  amazes 
one  by  its  size  and  its  dignified  beauty,  and  is  an  e.\cc!icnt 
example  of  the  building  powers  possessed  by  the  negroes  when 
under  proper  European  control.  The  station  is  situated  '  the 
centre  of  a  distiict  that  is  visited  heavily  by  sleeping  sickness. 
This  is  a  fact  borne  witness  to  by  a  hundred  patients  who  were 
l)ing  in  the  local  hospital  undergoing  the  atoxyl  treaiment. 
The  State,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  is  fully  alive  to 
the  terrible  danger  of  this  plague,  which  is  spreading  more 
and  more  in  the  L  pper  Congo,  and  spares  no  eflorts  in  combating 
it.  In  the  big  hospital  laboratory  at  Leopoldville  the  origin 
and  treatment  of  this  dire  flisease  forniS  a  subject  of  most  serious 
scientific  study,  but,  so  far,  no  positive  and  lasting  success  has 
resulted. 

Coquilhatville,  our  next  stopping  place,  is  the  terminus  of 
the  telegraphic  connection  with  the  coast.  It  is  a  very  attractive 
loriking  spot  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  horticultural 
gardens.  The  Commissaire  Royal,  M.  Henry,  a  special  ambas- 
sador from  the  sovereign,  was  stopping  there.  He  was  travelling 
under  supreme  commission  of  State  to  examine  into  the  conditions 
of  the  stations  and  the  state  of  the  natives,  and  was  to  report 
later  direct  to  His  Majesty.  These  visits,  which  are  repeated 
at  intervals,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  Government  is  actuated 
by  the  best  of  motives,  and  does  all  in  its  power  to  protect  the 
natives  from  any  injustices 

Twenty  minutes'  steaming  sufficed  to  bring  us  to  Eala,  the 
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botanical  experimental  garden,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  in  the  company  of  its  director.  It  serves  scientific 
and  practical  aims  jointly.  Amongst  its  numerous  products  may 
be  mentioned  rubber,  gutta-percha,  cocoa,  tea,  vanilla,  coca, 
patchouli,  and  other  articles.  It  ■  s  a  visit  of  especial  interest 
for  our  botanist,  and  a  pleasure  to  us  laymen  to  see  amongst 
the  thousands  of  plants  the  producers  of  such  old  and  familiar 
articles  of  common  household  use  as  tea,  vanilla,  and,  if  you 
like,  patchouli. 

Next  day  we  reached  Irebu,  a  great  military  depot.  Eight 
hundred  black  soldiers  were  being  drilled  into  shape  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  We  had  the  pleasure  there,  long  denied  us, 
of  dining  in  the  company  of  a  lady,  Madame  Jeauniaux,  wife 
of  the  Commander  of  the  military  depot.  After  dinner  we 
had  a  regular  concert — songs  with  harmonium  accompaniment. 
It  quite  stirred  us  to  hear  German  songs  sung  in  a  very  pretty 
voice  by  a  lady,  especially  after  having  had  nothing  better  in 
the  way  of  music  than  our  hoarse  old  gramophone  for  a  year. 

On  the  following  morning  we  left  on  our  four  days'  voyage 
to  Leopoldville,  the  terminus  of  our  steamer  journey.  These 
passed  quickly,  as  the  scenery  was  always  changing.  We  only 
passed  small  posts  at  this  part  of  the  Congo,  the  duty  of  whose 
occupants  is  to  look  after  the  maintenance  of  the  telegraphic 
connection.  This  duty  is  a  very  severe  one,  for  the  lines  to  he 
controlled  are  of  great  length  and  extend  over  many  miles  of 
fever-laden  swamps.  The  officials  are  constantly  compelled  to 
take  exhausting  journeys  in  order  to  repair  the  damages  inflicted 
by  the  elephants,  or  otherwise. 

After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Kasai,  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  ("ongo,  we  cros«'»d  Stanley  Pool  on  the  24th, 
a  great  water  basin  of  two  hundred  square  kilometres.  Heavy 
fog  lay  on  the  water  and  forced  us  to  anchor  again.  When  the 
sun's  rays  at  last  pierced  the  vapour,  the  white  houses  of  Brazza- 
ville were  gleammg  in  the  distance  from  the  northern  shore,  and 
those  of  Leopoldville  from  the  southern.  Not  wishing  to  miss 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  capital  of  a  French  colony,  I  had 
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communicated  the  day  before  with  the  Governor  of  the  French 
Congo,  who  resides  at  Rrazzaville.  As  seen  from  the  river,  the 
town  lies  prettily  situated  on  the  high  banks,  winch  arc  thickly 
covered  with  trees  and  gardens.  A  trim,  winding  road  leads  up 
from  the  river  to  the  fine  (iovcrnment  residence,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  verdant  grounds,  and  wiiither  we  were 
conducted  by  two  officials,  vho  had  been  specially  sent  to  receive 
us.  After  having  been  presented  to  the  various  assembled 
officials,  we  set  out  on  a  brief  tour  of  inspection  of  the  hospitals, 
schools,  barracks,  and  other  buildings,  which  made  a  very 
favourable  impression  on  us  as  regards  French  colonial  work. 
As  time  pressed,  we  dtjiarlcd  from  Brazzaville  after  a  three 
hours'  stay,  and  a  quick  trip  across  the  pool  landed  us  in 
Leopoldville  at  noon. 

The  importance  of  this  point  as  the  starting  port  of  the 
shipping  to  the  Upper  Congo,  as  the  c  al  trading  place  for 
the  interior  and  the  seat  of  the  higher  aQ::rnistrative  authorities, 
i.,  indicated  by  its  immense  extension  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Pool.  The  quay  was  alive  with  traffic  and  the  harbour  was 
crowded  with  Congo  steamers  of  all  sizes.  Some  were  laid  up 
for  cleaning  and  repairs.  Steamers  are  put  together  here  from 
iron  plates  made  in  Europe,  and  then  launched.  Close  to  the 
quay  lies  the  railway  terminus  of  the  Matadi-Lcopoldville  Rail- 
way. The  district  chief  and  the  commandant  of  the  garrison 
came  along  to  welcome  the  Flandre,  and  handed  us  letters  and 
newspapers  from  Europe,  an  event  which  always  gave  us  pleasure. 
In  the  afternoon  we  went  f c  r  a  walk  through  the  town,  and  were 
very  much  struck  by  the  large  number  of  factories,  which 
appeared  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  During  our  journey 
through  the  Congo  State  we  had,  so  far,  not  come  into  contact 
with  any  private  enterprises.  The  State  is  the  only  commercial 
agency  in  so  far  as  the  native  demand  is  concerned,  which  deals 
with  the  bartering  in  stuffs,  beads,  etc.  The  streets  and  1  ouses 
in  Leopoldville  are  clean  and  attractive  in  every  way.  Sheping 
sickness  forms  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  interest ;  only  a  short 
time  ago  cases  of  trypanosomiasis  vere  almost  unknown  amongst 
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the  white  men.  Unfortunately,  they  have  increased,  and  the 
chief  physician  of  Leopoldville  assured  me  that  very  few  months 
pass  without  some  European,  smitten  with  the  fell  disease,  being 
brought  into  hospital. 

We  were  most  couiteously  treated  by  the  authorities,  who 
had  kindly  placed  an  express  train  consisting  of  three  carriages 
at  our  disposal  to  take  us  from  Leopoldville  to  Matadi.  In 
order  to  break  the  journey  of  480  kilometres,  we  spent 
the  night  at  Thysville,  about  half-way,  in  an  excellent 
hotel  belonging  to  the  railway  company.  The  port  lies  740 
metres  above  sea  level  and  nearly  SOf)  metres  higher  than  Leo- 
poldville, and  the  pleasant,  cool  climate  it  enjoys  makes  it  a 
favourite  resting  place  for  weary  travellers  coming  from  both 
directions.  Leaving  -arly  next  morning,  we  travelled  along  a 
track  of  railway  which  is  admirably  and  skilfully  laid  out. 
Although  no  tunnels  have  had  to  be  made,  and  very  few  bridges 
were  necessary,  many  other  difficult  obstacles  have  had  to  be 
surmounted.  The  embankment  all  along  the  line  is  in  first-class 
order.  All  the  employees,  including  engine-drivers,  inspectors, 
and  repairers  of  the  line,  are  blacks,  who  carry  out  their  duties 
with  all  the  skill  and  adroitness  of  Europeans.  The  track  has 
a  pretty  sharp  descending  gradient  a  little  way  before  reaching 
Matadi  It  crosses  several  rushing  mountain  streams  and  deep 
ravines,  and  winds  around  steep  slopes.  Three  or  four  serpen- 
tine tracks  f oK  wed  close  on  each  other  and  reminded  us  of 
certain  venturesome  Alpine  mountain  railways. 

At  the  last  station  before  reaching  Matadi  the  line  bridges 
the  Mposo,  an  important  confluent  of  the  Congo,  which  rushes 
past  deep  down  in  .ne  valley,  and  immediately  after  passing  it 
we  caught  sight  of  the  latter  majestic  river  once  more,  which  we 
had  not  seen  since  leaving  Leopoldville.  Frrmed  in  by  lofty 
mountains,  the  broad  and  mighty  stream  tears  onward  to  the  sea. 
On  arriving  at  5.30  i.;  the  afternoon,  we  found  a  considerable 
number  of  Europeans  waiting  on  the  station  platform,  partly  to 
greet  u',  and  partly  for  the  ordmarv  scheduled  train,  due  shortly 
after  ouis.  We  were  received  by  tne  Vice-Consul,  Herr  Schmidt. 
2  J 
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and  by  the  Commandant  at  Matadi,  and  shown  to  our  quarters, 
enjoying  some  very  pretty  views  of  the  town  and  harbcjur  on  the 
way.  Matadi  is  a  plare  vi  considerable  importance,  as  it  is 
virtually  the  seap<^rt  town  for  the  whole  of  the  Congo  State. 
Oc<'an-yoing  steamers  are  able  to  navigate  the  stream  up  to 
this  point.  Numerous  Government  and  private  buildings  reach 
from  the  harbour  to  fairly  high  up  on  the  hills.  All  the  build- 
ings are  constructed  of  iron  and  corrugated  iron,  and  conse- 
(juently  laiked  the  cheerful  appearance  of  the  stations  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  l'[)per  Congo.  The  town  does 
not  bear  a  very  good  reputation  on  account  of  the  great  heat 
wlr.ch  prevails,  the  mountains  around  shutting  out  all  fresh 
breezes.  The  place  seemed  better  than  its  repute  to  us,  probably 
because  we  had  grown  accustomed  to  high  temperatures.  Two 
vessels  were  lying  in  the  harbour — the  Albertvdle,  a  4,cxx)-ton 
steamer  belonging  to  the  Lompagnie  Beige  Maritime  du  Congo, 
which  plies  every  week  between  Antwerp  and  Matadi,  and  the 
Governor-General's  yacht  Hirondelle,  whi':h  was  to  carry  us  to 
Boma  next  day.  During  our  rest  at  Vice-Consul  Schmidt's 
hospitable  house  we  harned  that  within  a  few  days'  time  we 
should  be  able  to  leave  Boma  by  the  linglish  steamer  Mandingo, 
of  the  Elder  Dempster  line,  which  runs  to  the  Cameroons. 

Next  morning  the  smart  little  Hiroi  .'~!.L  tiok  us  to  Boma 
in  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  Governor,  M.  Fuchs,  was  un- 
fortunately confined  to  his  room  by  inaisposition,  but  he  had 
a?ked  his  secretary  and  the  Commandant  de  force  fublique 
kindly  to  meet  us  at  the  landing  jetty.  We  forgathered  later 
at  the  Governor's  residence.  He  has  lived  for  fifteen  years  on 
the  Congo,  and,  having  traversed  the  whole  territory  through 
and  through  in  the  course  of  years,  has  become  one  cf  the 
foremost  living  authorities  on  the  subject.  In  consequence 
of  his  excellent  personal  qualities,  his  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  great  experience,  he  is  held  in  very  high  esteem,  and 
we  shall  not  soon  forget  the  pleasant  nours  we  passed  in  his 
house. 

Boma  lies  in  the  midst  of  green  gardens  and  shady  avenues. 
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The  hospital,  ihc  ufficial  and  the  private  buildings  lie  a  little 
distaiKi  away  from  the  riv(r,  the  city  proper,  the  toinmcrcial 
part,  the  factories  and  the  nej.;ro  (juarters  extend  along  the  bank. 
A  steam  tramway,  on  which  oiTicials  are  allowed  a  free  pass, 
connects  both  parts.  An  experienced  guide  accompanied  us  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  chief  buildings  and  their  internal 
arrangements  :  the  native  hospital,  which  is  built  in  conformity 
with  all  modern  hjgienic  ideas,  the  barracks,  the  school,  the 
prison,  (tc.  The  latter  contains  a  separate  part  intended  for 
white  men,  which  consists  of  thirty  single  cells  of  equal  size  and 
a  common  mess-room.  This  arrangement  has  proved  to  be 
necessary  in  case  it  should  happen  that  twenty  Europeans  should 
be  simultaneously  expiating  their  offences,  which  for  the  most 
part  ( unsist  in  the  oppression  of  the  natives.  Everything  we 
saw  in  Homa  pointed  to  practical  experience  and  exemplary 
method.  As  we  promenaded  through  the  jardin  publique  next 
day  (Ascension  Day)  at  the  hour  when  the  elite  of  Boma  was 
wont  to  air  itself,  we  listened  to  the  strains  of  a  negro  band 
and  en)oycd  hearing  many  a  familiar  tunc  again. 

In  the  meantime  the  captain  of  the  Mundingo  had  telegraphed 
from  Loanda  announcing  that  he  would  arrive  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  at  noon  on  the  2Qth  of  May.  We  were  to  be  taken 
there  by  the  Wall,  a  small  Congo  State  steamer  which  plies 
between  Boma  and  Matadi.  The  Governor  and  other  gentlemen 
courteously  saw  us  aboard  the  Wall,  and  in  glorious  weather, 
with  hearts  rejoicing;,  wc  steamed  to  the  open  sea,  which  we  had 
not  seen  for  a  year. 

Sunk  in  thought,  we  gradually  approached  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo,  liardly  observing  the  gradual  receding  of  the  riv  r  banks 
and  the  slowly  changing  colour  of  the  water,  till  our  attention 
was  aroused  to  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  by  freshening  breezes 
and  an  increased  pitching  of  the  boat.  Then,  having  drawn 
abreast  of  th^  'arge  islands  which  lie  in  the  channel  and  obstruct 
the  view,  we  saw  the  ocean  at  last,  stretching  blue  and  limitless 
bi  f ore  us.  The  waves  were  glittering  in  the  sunlight  as  if 
they  were  spangled  with  gold,  and  their  crests  were  curling  with 
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toaiii.  A  small  black  iluud  on  the  horuon  indicated  the 
approach  of  the  Mandtngo. 

We  were  soon  alongside  the  fine  vessel,  just  as  she  was  lettinf; 
her  anchor  drop.  In  a  rolling  sea  the  Mamltngo  took  us  and 
our  iinpodmu-nta  aboard,  and.  weighing  anchor  again,  stood 
out  towards  the  north.  The  Wall  dipped  her  Sag  in  a  farewell 
salute  whilst  the  flag  of  my  native  country  was  hoisted  at  our 
peak. 

We  stayed  a  brief  period  at  the  Cameroons,  and  paid  a  day's 
visit  to  Lome,  the  capital  of  Togo,  but  the  expedition's  explora- 
tion work  was  completed.  Time  will  never  efface  the  impressions 
we  had  received.  We  had  roamed  over  sun-scorched  steppes 
and  through  boundless  primeval  forests;  passed  over  four 
immense  lakes  and  snow-capped  mountains,  and  had  gathered 
a  rich  store  of  memorable  experiences  indeed.  We  were  return- 
ing home  buoyed  up  with  the  knowledge  of  having  don--  our 
duty,  and  having  assisted,  as  far  as  in  us  lay,  in  the  unr.ivelling 
of  many  important  scientific  problems. 


II  !i! 


CHAPTER    XI 


RESULTS   (JF  THE   EXPEDITION 


'N  the  spring  of  1900,  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  liorlin,  which  was  intended  to  afford 
all  those  interested  in  colonial  and  scientific  matters  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  results  of  the  expedition,  exclamations  of  surprise 
could  frequently  be  heard  escaping  the  lips  of  learned  men  in 
respect  of  the  great  extent  and  remarkable  variety  of  the  exhibits. 
Few  of  those  present  had,  up  to  that  moment,  harboured  tlie 
remotest  idea  that  our  expedition  would  bring  back  such  a 
notable  mass  of  interesting  scientific  material  as  a  result  of  its 
twelve  months'  exploration  work.  Yet  the  exhibition  building 
only  contained  a  comparatively  insignificant  proportion  of  the 
collections  sent  from  Africa.  The  limited  space  at  our  disposal 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  was  also  adjudged 
wise  to  present  merely  a  characteristic  selection  tc  the  public, 
which  would  not  fatigue  the  eye. 

In  any  case,  the  interesting  botanical  specimens,  the  maps 
and  charts  carefully  drawn  up  by  the  aid  of  the  photo-theodolite, 
the  geognostic  samples,  the  innumerable  exhibits  in  spirits,  the 
hides  and  skulls,  and,  certainly  not  least,  the  rich  ethnographical 
collections,  with  the  numerous  pictures  of  peoples  and  places, 
all  served  to  convince  expert  and  experienced  judges  that  every 
member  of  the  expedition  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  fulfil 
his  own  particular  duty.  In  one  word,  the  expedition  had 
worked. 

I  will  now  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  outcome  of 
our  labours,  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  scientific  volumes  which 
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ari  til  lulldw  liiis  n.irriln^.  Any  final  jud^'im  iii  <  dncirnint,'  thf 
value  ol  the  scunlilic  nsiilis  att.iincd  liy  tin-  tX(RcliliMii  will  rut 
1)1-    p(issil)lc   )tt    f.T    a   fiiiisuliral'lc   tirnc. 

As  rcj^.irds  f(i|)i>j;raj)liy  ;  tin  so  calKd  "white  spot,"  »  r  the 
territory  north  of  Mpororo,  bitwicn  the  Kayera  and  the  Kakt- 
tuiiilii-,  was  tluiruujjhly  survt)pd  in  two  plane  taMt-  siirv<ys  on 
.1  SI  .lie-  (if  1  :  iiKi.iKHi,  with  an  ar(  a  of  ^,,"ik)  s(]iiar('  kilometres. 
I'urth.  r,  the  vulcanic  region  lutjinnin^j  at  the  nurtlKrn  point  of 
Lake  Kiwu,  nearly  up  to  the  30th  d(^,'ree  of  Iont,'itiitle,  was 
surveyed  on  a  stale  of  i  :  i(x),()0(,,  with  an  ana  of  2,s>x'  .s(iuarc 
kilumctres.  (die  hundred  and  thirty  stereo^jraphic  views  were 
takin  of  (ifty  one  theodolite  stations,  whuh  were  coni[)uted  later 
I'y  the  stereo-comparator,  and  which  have  yielded  ,1  positive 
{,'roundwork  for  the  survey  of  the  country.  Observations  of 
altitude  were  taken  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  various  points  by 
means  of  the  barometer  and  the  theriiiomenter.  After  finishing 
the  plane  tabic  surveys,  attention  was  devoted  to  the  roail 
surveys,  which  were  revised  and  amplified  by  means  of  the  photo- 
theodoliti'  and  by  astronomical  observations.  This  work  went 
on  without  inti  riuissiun  ;  when  our  topo^^rapher  fell  ill  it  was 
still  suinrviscd  by  hiiii  from  his  in\alid  hammock.  Longi- 
tudinal, latitudinal  and  time  computations  were  made  >vith  the 
assistance  ot  eiyht  cliri  nometers.  .NLignetic  observations  were 
taken  at  fourteen  sta...iiis  witti  deviation,  u.agnometer  and 
standard  compass.  Two  maps  covering  an  area  of  8,670  square 
kilometres  fiave  now  been  completed  and  are  ready  for  the 
printer. 

Our  geological  investigations  in  the  north-western  part  of 
German  East  Africa,  especially  the  geological  cartographical 
survey  of  the  "white  spot,"  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  topo- 
grajiliical  work.  Working  conjointly,  our  geologist  and  topo- 
gra[iher  succeeded  in  making  a  geological  profile  chart  of  Bukoba 
right  through  Karagwc  and  Ruanda  to  Kissenji  on  Lake  Kiwu. 
Close  attention  was  given  to  the  contingent  possibility  of  useful 
muurals  being  discovered.  Sea-ch  made  in  this  direction  led  to 
tlie    findinp    cf    veins    of    iron    ore    in    the    (|uartzites.      I''urthcr, 
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valuahlf  tiiit-rial  wan  ^;.uri((l  (i>r  the  (.t)-itrvati.»n  and  diffusion 
of  iVrrn^'innus  tonjjliirncratfs,  wtiii  h  up  till  then  had  hnn 
crrum  luly  Urnn-d  l)o^J-lr<)n  on-.  Hurnh.irdt  in  his  fundamental 
w.jtk  en  thf  surfatr  » .intit;uraf mn  and  the  ;,'<(i|()i,'y  of  (itrman 
Kast  Alr.ra  had  alnady  sufjur^tcd  that  this  rnint-ral  species 
is  by  nc  means  idcntua!  with  our  swamp-ore,  but  he  wrongly 
connected  its  oriRin  with  the  under^J^()und  water.  Tinie  was  also 
devoted  to  the  study  oT  the  various  forms  01  atmospheric  dis 
integration  which  were  encountered  ,  also  to  the  hot  springs  of 
Mtagata  in  Kara^'we,  Irun^'atsiho  and  Maji  )a  moto.  Duriifj 
Kirsrhstein's  stay  of  half  a  year  in  the  voKanic  and  lake 
territory  he  explored  the  \'irun[,'a  volcantx-s  to  the  north 
af  Lake  Kiwu  with  rej,Mrd  to  their  foimatif.n.  th'  erup- 
tive effects  of  their  maKma.  thiir  subsoil  and  their  tectonic 
relations.  Investigations  which  were  made  respecting  the 
earlier  water-level  and  e.xtent  of  Lake  Kiwu  and  Lake  Albert 
Kdward,  and  especially  as  to  their  origin  and  mutual  relations, 
finally  led  to  the  conclusion,  supported  by  geoloffical  and 
palar'ontolofjical  remains,  that  these  two  lakes  formed  a  common 
water-basin  before  the  birth  of  the  volcanoes,  which  stretched 
out  45  kilometres  northward  beyond  the  present-day  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Albert  I-Mward.  Altogether  twenty-eight 
loads  of  stone  and  rock  were  collected.  Seventeen  of  these 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  volcanic  territory ;  the  north-western 
po.tion  ui  oerman  East  Africa  accounts  for  five  (west  shore  of 
Lake  Victoria,  Kara-we,  North  and  East  Ruanda);  the  fos- 
silised molluscous  fauna  of  Lake  Kiwu  yielded  two,  and  four 
loads  came  from  the  western  margin  of  the  Central  African 
rift-valley  and  from  the  Congo  basin.  A  preliminary  report  of 
the  geologist's  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Mitteilunq  a.  d 
Deutsch.  Sihtittgeb.,  Janrqanq,   iqcjS,  page  168. 

The  expedition's  botanical  spoils  comprise  3,466  specimens. 
The  larger  part  has  already  been  arranged  and  classified  at  the 
Royal  Botanical  Museum  at  Berlin.  So  far  forty-nine  new  liver- 
worts have  been  found,  and  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  feather- 
mosses  leads  one  to  believe  that  this  figure  may  be  increased  ; 
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2  '1  ^  new  species  and  four  new  families  of  phanerogamous  plants 
were  also  found.  I'nrticular  interest  attaches  to  the  collections 
from  tlie  Ku^jege  forest  and  from  the  volcanic  region,  which 
fill  up  a  considerable  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  African  alpine 
flora.  A  scientific  treatise  dealing  with  these  collections  has 
already  appc?:ed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Science,  Beilin,  for  the  year  1909,  entitled: 
"Die  Vt-i;etationsverhallnisse  der  zentralafnkanischen  Sf en-zone 
:oM  Vtktoriii-See  bis  zu  den  hi'.nt-VuIkanen.  Bericht  uber  die 
botanischen  ILrQebnisse  der  Ex^'<edilion  de;  Herzogs  Adolf 
Fnednch  zu  Mecklenburg,  igof-iyoS."  (J-  Mildbraed.)  The 
most  important  result  obtained,  however,  is  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  botanical  families  and  species 
which  had  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  limited  exclusively  to  the 
forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  west  coast,  really  reach  as 
far  as  to  the  region  of  the  upper  Ituri,  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
Ruwenzori  chain,  and  that  therefore  the  great  African  hyl.xa 
forms  one  homogeneous  botanical  whole. 

Schubotz  throws  light  on  the  zoological  work  done  in  a 
preliminary  report  published  by  him  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Berlin  Society  of  Naturalists,  year  iQoy,  No.  7  {Vorlaufiger 
Bericht  uber  die  Reise  und  die  zoolngiscken  Ergebnisse  der 
deutschen  Zentralairika-Exf edition,  1007-1908,  von  Hermann 
Schubotz).  The  collection,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Berlin 
Zoological  Museum,  comprised  all  sections  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  consisted  numericaliy  as  follows.  834  mammals  (hides, 
skeletons,  skulls,  specimens  in  methylated  spirits),  800  bird- 
skins,  173  reptiles,  204  amphibious  animals.  "08  fish,  1,452 
decapods,  086  ■  .lluscs,  7,60^  insects  and  several  hundreds  of 
smaller  forms,  1,181  arachnids,  1C7  myriopoda,  637  worms 
(oligochapta,  hirudinid.-r,  nematoidea,  cestoidca,  and  tJrbellana\ 
40  glasses  of  plankton,  4  glasses  of  bryozoa,  27  spongiae,  and 
various  swamp  and  moss  specimens.  The  classification  of  this 
material  by  learned  e.xpcrts,  which  unquestionably  contains  a 
great  number  of  new  forms,  especially  among  the  lower  animals, 
will  be  a  labour  of  some  years.      There  are  a  considerab'e  number 
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of  new  vertebrates  tnn.  Twent>-rive  new  species  of  birds  were 
discovered,  the  classification  of  which  was  -greatly  facilitated  with 
the  aid  of  Reichenow's  great  work  on  African  ornitholo^'y. 

The  ethnngrai)hical-anthropological  results  were  as  follows; 
1, 017  skulls  and  about  4,000  ethnographica  were  collected,  4,500 
people  measured,  700  photographs  and  thirty-six  plaster  of  pans 
masks  taken  (eight  Batwa  and  five  Wambutti  amongst  them),  and 
8;  phonograms  and  37  languages  recorded.  A  preliminary 
rqrort  from  Czekanowski's  pen  on  the  anthropological-ethno- 
graphical labours  of  the  expedition  during  the  period  from  the 
1st  of  June,  1907,  to  the  1st  of  August,  k>'S  (including  an  ethno- 
graphical chart  of  the  Nile-Congo-Intermediate  territory),  is  to 
be    found    in   Ih.-   ZcitschrUt    tur   llthnoloiiu\    Jahrgan^^,    njn,), 

volume  V. 

Such,  in  broad  outlines,  arc  the  scientific  results  of  our  ex- 
pedition into  the  heart  of  Africa  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  summed 
up  at  present.  They  have  not  been  left  without  recognition  by 
the  critical  experts  of  the  Royal  Berlin  Museums,  and  should 
they  on  closer  investigation  prove  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  Equatorial  Africa,  as  is  confidently  expected, 
we  shall  think  oursdves  fully  rewarded  for  our  labours  and 
hardships. 
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hunters  in,  iSo;  poll-tax  det'Tinin'-d 
by  ehtf  de  scct,ur,  1(7;  protects 
its  slock  of  living  ivory,  185  ;  r<  - 
cruiling  native  troops  for,  11-7  ; 
revi.'w  of  our  sojourn  in,  11 5  ; 
territory,  we  st.irt  for  the,  140; 
training  of  troops  in,  IfjS  ;  we  leave 
the,   (or  a   linn-,   221 

Cotton,  Major  I'ow.  II,  ,ind  his  chase 
of   the  okapi,    21.12 

Cotton  trees,  attempt  to  grow,  .it 
Mog.mdju,  n^2 

("oquilhatville,  arrival  at,  270;  d'^crip- 
tion  of,  270 ;  meet  M.  Henry, 
Commi^saire  Koyal  at,  270 

Crater,  Branca,  i,i;7;  Count  (liilzen, 
115;  dimensions  of.  115;  Hans 
M.'ver,  157  ;  on  Nan:l.igir.i,  dimi-n- 
sions  of,    140 

Crawky  and  Giliot,  Messrs.,  arrive  at 
S.il.nuhongo  from  Kilo,  230 

Crcvdt,   Captain,    we  m'-et,   at    Sambia, 

»95 

Crocodiles  at  Bogunia,  223 
Curzon,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India,  i 
Czeczatka,  Non-commissioned  Officer, 
appointed  to  the  expedition,  3; 
nearly  drowned,  254  ;  secures  a 
marsh  antelope,  43  ;  s-ts  out  on 
difficult  march  to  Kasindi,  170 
Czekanowski,  Dr.,  appointed  ethnolo- 
gist, 3 ;  arri'  es  at  Irumu  from 
Uelle,  234 ;  bids  us  farewell  at 
Irumu,  235 ;  collects  skulls  and 
anthropological  specimens  en  route 
to  Buanja,  17-,  journeys  to  Ruwen- 
zori,  193 ;  ou''  Tieeting  at  Ruasa, 
120;  on  the  Vendetta,  4K ;  rejoins 
us  at  Buanja,  ib;  starts  for 
Marieiiberg,   10 


Dances  of   the   Watussi,   60 
D.incing  of  the  Wamhiitli,  230 
naressalam,  visiting,   i 
Hedoye,   our  meeting   with,   224 
Dilivranct,    accident    to    the,    262  ;    our 
steamer  for  Basoko.  260 
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si>i-Kiwii       l»  rritnrv,        irriv  ^      .it 
Ki--' nji    lo   grc  t    i!^,    140;    our    r' - 
caption  l'\ ,   at   l>*ni.    iij'> 
Dov.ist.ition  of  forrst-,  <!■  plor.il'!.-,  6S 
Disfipiin*',    n''»l    for,    in    tlt'.ilitiL;    with 

nnti\rs  of  Africa,    idh 
Djamh.i,    arrival    at,    257;    avojdini;    tlu' 
cataracts    at,     257;    ii'--(Tinlioft    of, 
3,t;7  ;    start  I'll    !iv    th*-    h-  .ulrnan    of, 

357 
Dops,    I-urop-Mn,    smittfn     hy     conbtal 

fivcr,    i]  ;    I    procure   n.itivt',   33 
Durk-  r  (sni.ill  nni-  lopt )  s« » 11  .ii  Katojo, 

It 
I)u{.(\^,    Falh'T,    vi^it  fnm,.    ,ii    Nian-^a. 

Dynaniili',  cxp- riiip  rii-^  whh,  for  fi^hin;^ 

jiurpDv.  .,  >.i.    J  ;o 
Oyscnt'-ry    fai.il   to  many    liurop' ans   at 

Ua-i)ko,  ^''4 


E 


Ka!a,  arriv.il  at,  ::j:) .  dt's<.riptiun  of, 
271 

F.land.    I   brin<  down  an.   24 

illamis.  troop  of,  Winti;-  iis  and  I  ub- 
s-  rve,  24 

HI    Dorado  of   bufTalo-'^,   a   rcil,    V' 

Elephant,  ex-  it  in :^  adv^  nUirt-  with  an, 
iS.s-o:  luint  in  ih-'  \nk'anir  n'j,non, 
124;  hur.t  on  ih-'  S- inliUi,  iM»  ; 
i  kill  an,  124;  I  photo  Ti  injtin  d, 
1S7  ;  mountain,  p>ril(  '  advtntiiro 
with,  I  i4  ;  Trail-;,  w-j  conio  airos-^, 
at  f:n';it  ht.ii;hts,  123  ;  Wicse  ron- 
Irihuies  a  dwarftrd  variety  nf,  204 

Elephant^,  dimcnssioiis  of,  12^;  killin:^ 
of.  lurbiddrn  wt  st  of  Ruw»'nzori, 
.20 :   on   th*.'    Ituri,    25s 

En^'h,  Commandant,  232;  l^-aves  us  at 
Boniili,   25ti 

Knglr-r,    l'rof'>sor.  ron*^ultation   with,   2 

Kni;Ii^h  authoriti'-v,  <■ourt'"^y  of,  at 
Mombasa,    11 

r-ii^'li>h  -[■■ani-'atuu  h.  h:v  journ-v  in,   2 

Entt-bbo,  I  ord-r  1  iri;' r  part  of  unr 
good^  to,  7  ;  our  cnt'Tiainmi.'nt  at, 
n;  th.'  s..  It  of  tho  (iovrnmi'm  of 
Ui;;anda,  11  ;  value  of  rite  at,  8; 
we  arriv''  at,    1 1 

Eruption.  Kir<chsl<-in  obtain';  photo- 
irraphs  of,  151;  Kirsch'^t'.in  wit- 
p.'"--^'<,   at   NamlaLrira,    150 

/:.'?'(  r,    Iv  I-  iati,    (  umfort    of,    1  4  t 

btiqinttc,  African  potent  a  tt-s  k-'-n  on 
points  of,    14 


Kthnnlo;;ical-antiiropoloj;Kal    r^^ults    of 

the  t'\t>' dition,   2>^i 
tthnoloi,'nal    apparatus    carried    by    t'x- 

p'-uilion,   5 
Ethnoloi^ist,       Dr.       Cz- kanowski      ap- 

piintrd.   3 
Euphorbiiim    ?^teppt'   s'^-n   at    Katujt,    u 
Europ'\   Wit  il'^patrh  >p*'(  im-.tw  lo,   jn  , 

work  in  connrction   with   fxptdition 

in,    10 
Europt-an  hiintrr^,  lie  mo  from  Urus-,.  U 

iiM  -  -.v.irv   for,   in   (  oiij^o  Si  iif,    i^'» 
!'airop'-an   ladv,   (Jiir   I'lr-t   nifi  ini;    \v  iih, 

lor  a   tv\'  iv-niontli.   i v> 
Eurnp'-an-;,    ilhii  ss   of,    at    H<  iii.    2o*> 
Expedition,  botanical  results  of  the,  270  ; 

ethnologii.-al-anthropo!o;;iral    r<'.-.ul:-i 

of    th'-,    2S1  ;    ^(-oio^iial    re-iults    of 

tile,      27S  ;      r'^ull'i     of      th'-,      277; 

topotjraphitul    rt'-uUs    of    th'',    27S  ; 

zoolonical    rt'>ults  of  the,    2ho 


Farinclli,  Father  Superior,  our  reception 
by,  at  St.  Gur^lavr,   nj5 

Fatalism  of  the  n- .^ro,   ihi 

Fatality   on   tne    Ituri,   254 

I-auna,  ot  Ton^o,  2o.s  ;  kA  Lak-'  Kiwu, 
KS  ;  uf  Lakf  Luhondo.  120;  of  Lak" 
Moha>i,  Si  luilini/\  !■  |>u.  I  iMi,  4!  ;  oi 
Kutstluiru  Flain.  170;  of  S. mllki 
ri  lin,  221  ;  on  (air  v\ay  to  Kmv-n- 
z'-ri,  ji'O 

Fcvt.T,  W'ie^'-  sufT'TS   from,  40 

Ficus,  tin*'  sp' I  ini'Mi.>  ot,  m-t  wiih  in 
Kuanda,  51 

Fire,  driving  lions  from  th'-ir  lair  by, 
177  ;  at   Kissi'nji,  Si 

Firearms,  use  of,  to  obt  lin  botar.lcil 
^I>'rinu;ns,  73 

Fireworks,    ihrillin^;  di^p!  ly   of   natural, 

I'l^hiiii;,  >-\p'Tinirnts  >,  \[h  d\  nainit- 
for,    Sij,     --.io  ;    mod-    of.    at     lianaMa, 

Flandrc,  th''.  263  ;  d-'-^criprion  of.  2f\S 
Floatini^  villa:^*-  of   Kalanda,    17a 
Flora,  i)r.   Mildbrat-d's  report  on,  round 
Lake  Mohasi,  42  ;  of  Concro  forest, 
tompar'd,    24g  ;   of    Ruanda    moun- 
lahis,    07;   oil    Muhauura.    103;   un 
our    \\  a\    lo    Ruu  en/ori,    2i>(i 
["oc-;  on   Mik-mo,    147 
I-'ood.    difficulty    of    ohtainini;     throu^;h 

rebellion  of  Kisliwombo,   20 
Forests,  devastation  of,  t)S 
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Fnx. -,  l-'l\iii-.  .It  ih.'  "  Aw.i];"  "  r.iptd-. 

^50;  Count  tj(j!/t  II  tinds  a  troop  uf, 

05  ;  on    l..ikf.'   Kiu  u,  «)*' 
Funds,    r.ii-in:^'    ihr    ni  u  .--.iry,    for    my 

cxpt  dituTi,   _3 


"tjr'.it     <'\,"     ill",     .irri\t-:^     vvith      his 

(■.Jl\r>,    5(1 

liri-tlinf;,    turIIl^  of,    in   Ku.ii'd.i,   55;   at 

Kwicl-.Lhui.   lo^ 
(.iun-u,  !■  .tdt  r  of  IJ.itw.t  iriLf,  tharatt*  r 


G 


(j.uin*,     iil'untlancc    of,     arour.d     Kttojo, 

H)  ;    .it    KiH^iI.uru,     17*   ;    on    b.uik 

of   Kix'T   K.il.in^a>>a,   .'5  ;  tin   St  ni-    ' 

liki   plain,    J2i  I 

(icopraphical    appar.itus   cirri- d    by   *\-    [ 

pt'dition,   4  i 

(/'  opr.iphiral    ("oinniission    for    the    Tx-    ' 

ploratiun  of  IVnl-i  tiir;ti<'',   1, 
Cif'olo^-ii  a)  ,ipp.iralii-i  carried  by  cxp'di- 

tion,  5  ^ 

d' olo:^ira)  r' suIk  uf  th--  rxp*'dition,  27.^    ■ 
<n(jloj;y    of     Ruwt-iuori,    mnarlcs    con-    } 

n-'mifit:.   2o,H 
(it  ra,  d'siripiion  of  sultan's  palarr  at, 

M  ;  our  drparturt-  from,   I5;\isi(i() 

ill''  -.ulTan's  moth!  r  at,   15  1 

(irnnari     lan^^ u.tt^'*',     -Sultan      Mutalian-    I 

^:.irua    of     Kisib.i's     bc^inninj^s     in 

th".    i:; 
fit  rm.iii\,  tn:inif'-s!alion  of  powr-r  of,   12 
<.n.--<     .u-.d     tlit's,     prsl     t.f,     at     Ki^^'-f.ji. 

1S2 
( ni,.I^,     a    plethora    of,     ;;^ 
(io!d,     div(  in  -ry     of.     in     ( **inL;o     Statf 

lar^t'lv   du*-    to   Mr.    Iiann;i!ii,    2>,>'\ 

»'nviron'<    of    Kilo    .tliound    in,    227  ; 

mining'  indu'-.try  -it   Kilo,   227 
(iongo,  thf  "spirit  of  Mount  Nin.igonj^n, 

lib 
(iorilla,    huntini^    th'\     136    ff    seq.  ;     I 

tMptur*-   spi-cimtMis  of,    1  ^o 
riorilbi*;,     Rudolf     (iraucr*-;     >urrf'ss     in 

sccurini;,   n8 
fiorinij,    Captain    of    Cdjidji,    thp    ,i;ood 

oftu's     of,     0;     w  liomt^d     by,     ;tt 

Sfhirati,   ; 
<iot/t'n,  Co    11;      on,  <  rater  na.iad   af^r, 

11;;;   fm.l^   .1    troop  of   llylrif^   foxe-^, 

05;  huniini;  tour  with,    i 
novernmcnt,    principle   of,    in    Ruanda, 

Ciramophonc  performance,  cff-'CtN  of,  on 

nativt  >.  (.1 
Cirnuf  r,  Rudolf,  meeting;  with,  on  Mount 

Ninat:on;^o,      iiS;     succ'--s     of,     in 

S'Turintj  t;orill;i';,    iiS 
Grave  of  Prof*  ^^inr  I. .imp.  76 
Grawerl,    Captain    von,    m'-'.'ting    with, 

at    Niansa,    ^•,',    rfturn^    to    Usam- 

bura,    121  ;    <;ails   to   inspect    post    at 

ischan"i.   Si 


fl 


1 1,i;maio>is   of   inhabitant-,   round    L:jkc 

Moh.iM,  «  v.iiiiin.ition    intn,   .>  j 
Hail,     .1    ^hovMT    (.if,    on    Mnutii     Nin.i- 

Hailstorm  .a   B'-ni,    198 

liaiinam,    Mr.,  re^idenr--  of,   25S  ;  value 

of,    to    Coiii^o    Siatf,    2^\    we    ex- 

p'  ri'Mcr  hospitality  of,   259 
H.uis   Mt-ytr  <  rau.r,  th* ,    157 
lb-adman  of  Dj.imba,  257 
Henry,     M.,     ('onimis^aire     Royal,     our 

nn»  tin}^  with,  .it  t"oqui!h.it\ilIe,  270 
Mrrm.mn,     Captain,     in     th«-     \'irun^a 

rc-^iun,   III 
HiTons.    \\hitt.-,  of   I.nk'-   Kiw  i.    :oo 
Hi^h  jumping  of  \Vatu--i,   remarkable, 

5'* 
Hippopotami,  se*n  in  !.:ikf^  Molia.si,  42; 

in  l.ake  Albert  Kdward.   170 
liirondelie,     we    embark     on     ilie,     for 

Uoma,   274 
Hirlh,   Hishop,   13 
Hoi   >prini,^s,   at    Maji  ja    moto,    it'O  ;   at 

Mt.i^'.it.i.    iS;   id    L.ike   Kiwu,  ^7 
Hyena   fM.ip'.s  from   tr.ip,   24 


I 


Ikoma,  we  break  off  in  the  direc  tion 
of.  2 

Illness  of   Kurop'  ans  at    Beni,   2of) 

Im^undu  (gorilla),  searchini^  for,  in 
vicinity  of  Kissenji,   135 

Influonei'  of  lujrnpeans  on  ihi^  manners 
of  sultans,    14 

Ir' bu.  arrival  .it.  271  ;  we  me^^t  M::dame 
Jeauni.iux  at,  271 

Irumu,  description  of,  231  ;  elephants 
abound  in  neii^jhbnurhood  of,  231  ; 
e((m|K»''ilion  of  (■ara\;m  to,  S -,  quan- 
tity of  ivory  despatched  from,  231  ; 
scarcity  of  rub!>er  at,  232  ;  i»rrible 
storm  :tt.  235  ;  three  okapi  skins  and 
skeletons  obtained  at,  203;  u--  ;ir- 
ri\e  ,at,  231  ;  we  depart  from,   23S 

Irumu-Sianlryville  route,  de-cription  of 
campini,'   quarters  on  th'*,   230 

Ischani;i.  tirawert  sails  to  in>pfi:t  post 
at.   Si 
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Ituri-Ariuvimi,  Riv-r.  roui..'  J.  c  Ul-U  un 
to  ri  .11  ii   I'  i^in  <*^   ^ 

Iiuri,  cl.i>li..nts  .m  tlu'.  j;,.  I.n.ility  on 
111.',  i54;  »■■  f"'i<'''  ''''■  r'-t'*'  *^" 
try  our  ilvii,iii\il<!  lurthoils  in.   ijo 

Iruniii.   ^,\i  '.  villi  >'l.     'I    M.'«.'i"lj'. 
-(.5 


J 


J.  .1,1,  C'.ipt.iiM  vc.n,   1 

J,,hnM<.n,     >.r     II. .in,    ."M    '!'•■    "I<'1". 

]  u.'lin    llir.>ivin>,',    r.  ni.irk.i'ile    skill    i.l 
W.iUissi  in,  (II 


K 


"  K.ibir.injuin.i,"    ii'4 

K.i  .fr.!,  a  hunting  .•xnirMiin  lo  th'-. 
";^h■,  l..il;.'  Vi.  lori.i  :in<l  b.isin  of 
iln'',  II  :  ili-^rriiilion  of  ruuniry  'o 
ih.;'  f  .i-t  nf  th...  25  ;  d<"^rriplii)n  of 
roiintry  .irounil,  u\:  our  viiw  of, 
17;  ti-nipiraturo  of  distrirt   around. 

It) 

Kuir.i,    K.ir.lt'-;    r.  ^i.l.ni  ._■    ,il,    77  1    '■'•■' 

.irriv.'   al,    77 
K..hi;,'i,     r.r.in.l     Sult.m,     M-it     to,     at 

Kianj.i,    14 

K:ilat,'wa,    navi;:,;tini,'    llv    falls   at.    j;7 

l<.al.ant;a-.a,    u.'    d, vid.>    to    r.niain    ,.t, 

f.,r     zo,iloi;iial     r.>.  .irih,     ih ;     v." 

discover,  25 

Kalani;ass:i,  RivT.   aliund.an.-.-  of  p;am.- 

on  banus   of.    25 
KakiluP'b.  .    Kiv.r,    .1    luint.T's   Mirpr.-.- 
;n..  .it.ini;     iv..r.      i-i:     i.'uip.ratur.' 
n.-..r.    24;     W.i"    iro,-.-    ov .  r     .. 
picvdi.ir   bridi;i'.   y> 
Kamlt.    Dr..    and    •'(■..put     Ndi.       41; 

re.id.Mi.-.-  .at  Ka-ir.i,  77  . 

Karaco,    I.ak.-,    w.'    rnc.niip    in    n.  ..,'h- 

bourhood  of,    1  M 
Kar.i;:^.',   rbinoif'ro'..-s  s.  .'n   at,    ih 
K.arim;,  "n  rross  tti"'  S.-ndiki  nt,   105 
K.arissinibi.  asrent  of,  157;  elevation  of, 
i:;;:    Kirsrhstt-in's   r.'port   on,    157; 
Mildbra.'il's  ri-port  on  tlic   flora  of, 
i:S;  tfrribli-  catastr.apb.-  on,   n.o 
Kasai,    Riv.r,    «■■    p.i"    ih.-    moulli    of 

tbr-,    271 
K.i-akani.i  of  Toro,   Sultan,   salt   mono- 
poly  in   hands  of,    103 
K  isi-.ino.  Sult.in,  of  Rui.anib  1,   1S2 
Kasindi,  Thristmns  at,   i.,i  ;  d.  srription 
of      iSi;    our    Chri.stmas:    tree    at. 


iari.it 
with 
sick- 


I.l  at. 


nil  ;      pt.rsonn.d     of     roniiius 
car.ivan    In,   S;    Raven    n\.- ts 
an  accHL.nt   .it,    i'<4 ;  sle.pin;; 
ness    at,    i.><4;    «e    re.uh,    i^i\ 
return  to,    I'l' 
"  K.isukii,"  ihe,     's 
Kauin.la,   .irriv.il    >(   Eur,;..'!"   ma 

iKo;   the  flo-ilini;  vilLig.'.  ^on^trur- 
tion    of,    17.1;    torrential    storiii    .it, 
l!S.. 
K.itandaK'anja,  de^iri  Iption  of,  60 
K.iioj.>,  abuiid.iiue  of  K.une  around,  i') ; 
.  uplinr'buini    -i.  pp.     .it,     m ;    .Mild- 
br.ieil  .iiid  >.  luil.ol/  ni.'.  1  us  .11,    l.'s 
K.ilrei.i,   Sull.in,  \\  1.  se  ,  ..inp-  wiib,  ,V' 
Kil-ihuii,  \\.-  .ir.'  sluiii;   by   bees  .it.   52 
Kalwe,    .111    inland    .salt    lake    at,    l.)2  ; 
,1  ph.ee  of  commerri.d   imporlanr.', 
i(i(;   loni;ilude  of,   prob.ible   reason 
(or  dispuiiiiK,    103;  Sihubotz  and  I 

visit,    11)1 

Ki.iuoile,  «'•  .irri\.'    it.  221  .... 

Ki.mj.i,  \isit  10  C.ran.l  Null. in  Isahiiji 
•  It.  14 

Kduku.  our  eiiil..irk..'.ion  .it,  251;  "■■ 
.111  .imp  at,  2\'i 

Kifumbiro.  our  arrival  .at,    17 

Kilo,  ind  Ns.ib.'.  (|.. script  ion  of  counlry 
b-tween,  227;  capable  of  immeiis.' 
development,  220;  Koldfield'i, 

through  the  Semliki  ValU  y  lo  the, 
105  ;  i;old-iTiinini'  industry  at,  227  ; 
nur  visit  gives  us  K^-"  pleasure, 
220 

I^ilwa  hinterl.ind,  hunlmp  tour  in,  i 
Kirsrhstein,  lb  rr  l'.i;on  Fr..  appoint...! 
to  voll.ite  material  respecting  vol- 
canic groups.  3  ;  and  Weiss  join 
us  at  Kissenji,  S3  ;  completes  his 
l.ibours  in  volcanic  nk'ion,  I'M  ; 
,|.. sends  th<-  I  rater  of  Nainl.ii;ir.i,_ 
152  ;  discov.rs  "  volc.inic  'Uibr>os," 
i;4;  first  bairop.in  to  climb  Wis- 
s.ik.',  K.',;  is  ov.  rt.ik.-n  by  .1  t.Tri- 
b|..  e.ii.i-'iropb.  on  K.irissimbi,  ii«; 
ke.'ps  m.  l.oroUiui<a!  otiservations 
„f    Naml.i,:;ir.i,    154:    report    of,    on 

..s.lllt   of   K.irissimbi.   157  ;   to   .ISC.  el 

Mik.no  and  N.imlai^ir.i,    141 
I\isruvoiiibo,    rebelUousn.  ss   of,    20 
Kissenji,      a      fire      at,      Si  ;      amai'in,' 
development     nf,     70:    d.v.lopmeiit 
of,     .Uie    to     policy    of    Lieutenant 
Kn...  bt.     So ;     description     of,     7'1 ; 
i,-,.ner.il   l.Mve-taking    at,    141  ;   per- 
.  snnn.l  of  supplement arv  caravan  In, 

8  ;  pest  nf  t;n.its  and  flies  at.  182  ; 
population  of,  S.>;  our  rec.-ption  at. 
-.,;  we  .irriv.-  at,  70.  1  VI.  iSo  ;  u.- 
set  out  for,  7S  ;  \y  shift  our  camp 
in  direction  of,   134 
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K;--u!ii,  iiur  11-  [ill  l;umI  .11; 

Ki-uinu,  .irrU.il  i.t  W  i'  — ■  .i'.  wiHi 
sriii-jiuri,  S;  mir  jiiurii'--y  l>v  r.iil- 
u  ,iy  u.>,    1 1 

Uit.iiiilMl.i.  ilv  -i.iiii)ii  o(,  .jii 

Kil',;iil',  \v  w.ind' r  Imv.ir.U,  in  -.••.inli 
Ml  /u.jlu-ii.il  inatt'T,   17 

Kiwi:,  I..ilo',  arvil  its  i^liin.ls,  Sii  ; 
.luuliilul  lii-tiiry  of,  K'l;  drowning; 
«f  oa^^Tn'  11  in,  '13  ;  fir'.t  view  ol, 
S,  ;  h' i^llt  .iImu..-  s.M-l'-\fl,  K7  ; 
li..t  ^.prmi^s  of,  ^7  ;  I  cli'ii  riuini:  10 
Mil  (li-iriit  hftuii'ii,  anil  l.ali'" 
Alii'-rt,  2;  iiiipoi  [.'inr»'  nf  our  visit 
t.)  tlir  i-I.ind-  of,  t<'i;  l''nL;tfl  and 
t)r' M.lih  111,  >>7  ;  liniii.d  Unowl.  il-.. 
c.f  llora  .Hid  l.uiiia  i.f,  )-S;  (■ri^iii.d 
fiirin.itiun    of,    NS  ;    hIlts    in,    ,14; 

our    flirt   of    bu.ils   on,    7S  ;    t.'lnp.T..- 

lure  of,  77;  throii^ii  Kuanda  in, 
44  ;  v.dur  of  ri.  i'  at,  8;  '.v.-  ontainp 
at  Ih.'  ca-.lern  point  ,,f,  77;  u- 
Ip,iv  for  "Mstirn  bav  of,  o,j  ;  w- 
sii,'fit  tlv;  fjord>  ol,  77 
Koch,     rrof.ssor.     uiii-xp'i  t.J     ,ippi  ar- 

.mi'-  of,  at  UuUotia,  13 
K  ■  ( lit.  I.i'oirnant,  d'\' Inpm,  nt  of 
i\i^senji  du'-  to,  So;  Jim:;-,  us  at 
Ruasa,  Ijo  ;  !■  al.  s  Ki--'  aji  f.r 
flonv,  141 
Ki:a'h.  I.al.or.iiory  Dif  1  tor,  i 
Kttid'rhui,  l)iiilirlli'-s  s.-n  in  tlic  fonst 
of.  107  ;  dcMription  of  b^autifs  of, 
loS;  (!•  scriplion  of  natives  of,  101; 
fauna  of,  lo'i ;  tiara  of,  104;  nimu 
at,  l<»i  :  modi'  id  >;ri',|ini;  at,  in); 
our  journ*  y  from  W'au  to,  loi  : 
our  1. 1st  •vi'nini,'  at.  101) ;  rrpr'-- 
fionsibl'"  fxfiaviour  of  our  b'MrtTs 
at.  102;  1- nip'-raturf^  at,  loS ;  we 
end   our  stay   .it,    loH 


I, amp.    IVof' ,^nr,    i;ra\"   of,    7'') 
l.aui;hl-r  not  "  i,'Ood  form  "  ainopi;  Ih  ■ 

Watiissi.    Ill 
f.av  r    lavf-rns    in    'he    voliMnie    region. 

1 1') 
I-cnpard.    I    shoot   a.    174 
Leopards  m-'t  wiih  at  font  of  \olc.inoes, 

I.copoldv  illf,  arriv.d  at.  272  ;  description 
of,  2J2  ,  iinporlanrf*  of,  -as  a  tradimj 
centre,  27J  ;  s|.epin£;  sickness  pp- 
val.'nt  .11.  272  ;  we  be-.vp,  In*  train 
for   Matadi.    2~^ 

I.epen^o.  on  the  S'ndiki,  we  reach.  2 to 

3  I. 


1.1. Ill'  pl.intaiion  of  I'.ilalonj;o,  our  visit 
to.  21,1  .  slow  growth  of,  201  ; 
Uanibiitii   lulls  built   ol.    201 

I. ion,  .1  Mas.ii  injured  by,  27  ;  liunr  ,it 
Kuuchiiru,  171  ;  hunt,  wn  );o  on  a, 
32  ;  1  kill  a,  (4 ;  1  kill  mioih.  r, 
J5i  Wintijt'ns  ihoots  a,  jO  ;  U'lnt- 
fjins  shoois  another,  35 

l.ioii-..  drivin;^.  from  l.iir  by  lire.  17;; 
occasionally  met  with  at  foot  of 
volc.inoes,  125;  our  zoolo>;ist  di.- 
covers,  32 

l.iuiu-ss,    f    shoot   a,    177 

Lis. da,   we  aiuhor   at,    2b() 

Loads,  g,;ner.d,  carried  by  •■\ptdition, 
list  of,  t> 

Loafers,  l-ieulcn,int  von  \Vi.-;e's  ex- 
cellent plan  lor  delecliiiL:,    15 

Lobeli.i,   ^^i^antic  specimens  of,  68 

l.ongiiud"  of  K.itwe,  probable  ri'asnn 
for  disputini;,  103 

l.iiabugiri,  .Msinga's  father,  tomb  of,  77 

Lubona,    Mount,   we  .irrlve  al,   31) 

Luhondo,  L.ike,  description  ol,  I2i; 
fauna  of.  120;  Raven  meets  wiiii 
an  unpleasant  experience  on,  121; 
we  st.irt  for,    120 

Lumbai^o,    \   aci]uire  a  touch  of,    iS 

Luschau.  IVof,  ssor  \-on,  consuhafiun 
with.   2 


M 


"  M.inii."    the.    h'  Id   in    t;rcat    awe    .md 

r-nr  rence,  47 
Maudi'iijOf   we  end)ark  on   the,   270 
.Manjeiua.     rep!.icin>j     W'ahaia     bearers 

by.  9 

Mari'-nberi^,     Dr.     Czek.inowski     starts 

for,   16 
Marienberi,'  Station,  preelint;  th  ■  Whir- 

I'aihers  of  the,    13 
Marsh    antelope   seen    .it    Lake    Mnhasi. 

43 
^^ltadi.   .irr:\*al  el.   273  ;  descrijjtion  of, 
273:    rtceptior*    by     Herr    Schmidt 

•'f.   ^73 
M.itadi-Leopoldville    Railway,    terminus 

of.   272 

Material,  personal,  carried  by  expedi- 
tion,  list  of,   7 

Matsehie.  Professor,  consultation  with. 
2 

Mawanibi.  description  nf.  243  ;  we  .Trrivis 
at.  243  ;  yield  of  ivory  at,  243  ; 
yield  of  rubber  at.  243 

"  Maxi,"  shrewdness  of,  02 

Mboi^a,  commercial  activity  of,  220 ; 
description  of.  220  ;  smui^i^linp  pre- 
valent  at,    220  ;   we   reach,   220 
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■  M.  1  kl.  iiliun:   It     K,"  M. 

MmIicki-v  r.irr'.'l  Iv  1  xp.  .Iiii.in,  (■ 

Mhiiro   I'.ill-.    w  f 'I    .11,   711 

MMuniji),  M-iini.  i1>t.i  of  ilv  ruunitv 
riiuiiil,    1.  >^  .   v\.    I  nr  iiiip  ..t.    1  J.'» 

MiUiM",  :  lint  u(,  iiniiiM-<>  '11  b"  tliO'i- 
luli,   1^1  ;  <!■  Mripiion  i.f  ■•iiiiunit  <•(, 

14'' ;  ilrlu-iili (  •  .iMipiii),'  un,  14.'  . 

fiur.i  iin,  m;  fuc--  I'n,  1.(7;  KifMli- 
»ii  ill  111  A-o  111!.  141  ;  iii.;hl  !•  m- 
|«  r.iiurT-  ml,  i4t;  mir  .isf-nt  iil, 
14^;  ui*  tilt  u'liii' r  ;i  sit  rm  on,   14; 

Mil. II. r. ml.  Hr,  ppoiril-il  l.i.l.ini-l.  3; 
.I'l.riiiii"-  I.,  \i-il  111.  |..ri  vi  .1 
Riit;.:;..  I .(  ;  yri'Ms  us  ,it  Iniimi, 
.•(1,  I'-.u.s  Ruk,<r.ir.i  i.mip,  71; 
oi)~irv;ilmils  nf,  on  tonnilion  of 
Miih.iwiir.i,  11  t  ;  r.  ports  on  tli." 
Ilor,.  .i|  K.ir.--iinl.i,  !:,>•..  .  r.  lurn^ 
to  H.'ni,  jiS;  runs  short  of  w.il.T 
in  R.i:;.  i;.'  forfst,  75;  seuin-s  .1 
bush-liu.  U,  o'( 

MUi.  ~,    M.I.I. on.-.    ui(.'    of    111.'    .'■.  /    <i( 

I.,  .Vlir,    .':;.| 

Moy^mdju,  nlti'inpi  10  i;r..\v  <.ilioii  ir.  • - 
.11,  i(>2  ;  d.'scriplion  of,  21. 1  ;  i^'' 
.in<  li.ir  .it,  Jill  ;  «'•  l.'.ivi'.   2'ii 

Muh;isi,  I..il;e,  Or.  Mil.llir.i.d's  r.'pori 
on  Hor.i  of  distrii  t  round,  42  ; 
liippopotnmi  s..  n  in,  42;  pc rsonn.  1 
of  I  omniiss.iri.nt  r:ir.i\.m  to,  S  : 
Sihul.oi/'s  rrfiorl  on  thn  f.Tun.i  of. 
41;  study  of  sw.'iiup  flor.i  of.  2  ^  *. 
we  .irnvi-  ;il,  ^1} ;  we  s.|  out  for 
the  west  end  of,   40;   wc   si.nrt    for, 

Mohiisi.   W.'st.    we   srnd   tidiiif;*   of  mir 

.irrival  to,   4.. 
Monibjsj,   <iniri.s\    i,f   Knijiish   .Tuthori- 

tics  ;it.  1 1  ;  I  journry  10      i.i  N.tp!-  s. 

2  ;   w.'  r..n  h.    1 1 
Monk-  V,    H.itw'.i    brinp    in    :i   IIv.    107  ; 

huntini;  ilitriiult    it    .\frir.i,    K14 
MiiiiU.vs,    H.iiw.i    mfthod    of    i.itihim;. 

i'.7;     spfi  ini.Mis     of.     uhi.nn.'d      in 

("onj^o  for.'st,   204 
Mount;. in    rl.ph.int.    p'-rilous    .iiK.nlur.' 

with.    n4 
Mountains    .)f    Ru.ind.i.    description    of, 

(iti 
Mpororo,      p.  rsonn.  1      of     rornniiss.'iri  it 

f.Tr..v..n    to.    .^  ;    W'.-iss   and    Kirs,  li- 
st, in   m.irch   off   to,    iR 
Mposn.    Rivr.    \\r-  latrh    sipht    of,    27;, 
Mpiinu".   Mount.  W.'is,  .mil  \on  \Vi.  s.> 

d.'t'Tmin.*     to    ronstrui  t     sii^'ti.iIlinL: 

st.'ition  on,   ■;o 
M-inc.i    (.f    KiL.nd.i,     Sull.in,     20  ;    :ini- 

b.iss.idor.s   from,   visit   us,    t;3  ;   ;is   .1 

.St. UN-     in:in.ic;tr.     (•!  :     d.  lixf-rs     hi- 

pr.  s.  nts.    ;7  ;    rfforts    of.    .it    shoot- 


in;i.  t'2  ;  I  r'.'iif  .in  invit.itinn  'o 
visit,  (7;  list  of  prcs.  nts  of,  s.s ; 
my  .  i.nvi  rs.ilton  vmiIi,  .^7;  inv 
pris,  Ills  10,  .ind  ih.-  int.  T' s|  lli.  y 
»xrit' d,  S'>  t  tny  ri  turn  \isil  1..,  51^. 
wi'  itrlul^f  in  shiKitiiii,'  to  pi<Msf, 
02  ;   w.    t.tlse  li'iive  of,   03 

Mt.if;.it,i,  hut  spring's  .it,  i?s;  rliitio- 
* .  rosi-s  s.-.n  .It,    i.H 

Ml.lshe,  Ku.r,  wr  follow  th.-  rours.-  ..( 
the,     I2S 

.Nliians.i,  )ourn.'y  of  W  i.se  to.  .| 
Mu'r.i  joins  our  .'.xp*  dition.  i...j 
Mu^  triir.i    I  l.iiid.    il. -i  r,pt  inn    of,    ...'; 

w    pit.  li    nitr    1  .imp    .11 .    o^  ;    \'. .■ 

1.  -1    on.    7.1 
.Nlufi.iwur.i,  ll.ir.i  on,   u^\;  Kir-,  list,  in's 

obs.TViitions    on,    103  ;    .Mildhr...  (I"s 

obst  r\  .itions  on,    it. 3 
Mul.-s  .IS  inounts,  ,, 
Murd.  r,    sc,  r.t,    pr.utis.d    m    Ku.iti.l.i, 

■(« 
Mut,di.inf.;.iru.i    of    Ki-iha,    •s'tit.in,    ij  . 
.IS   .1    Ii.^'in-i.  r    in   th.'   'i-rinin    l.in- 
J^U.lt:'',     1^;    displ.i\>    .111     inl.  r.st     ill 

luirop. Mn  iii.ilti  rs,    i^ 


N 


N.ini.-s,  III.  .uiinjj  of,  anions;  th.-  fi.-iiw.i, 

N.iinl.i^'irn,  brcikf.ist  on,  14Q;  rr.i'.r 
of,  Si  ;  d.-siription  r.f,  147;  t-lf  ph.illt 
tr.iils  disi-o\t'r.  (I  on,  14.1;  Kirsi  li- 
st, in  d.-si  .'nds  th-'  ir-it'-r  of.  152: 
Kirsohsi.  in  k  .'ps  ni'-t.-orolopii-al 
obs'T^'.'iii.tns  of.  154;  Kirsi  hst.in 
w  it  ii'ss.s  iTuption  of.  15.1;  scheiti'ti 
fd.\il)  suppnsf-d  to  dw.ll  on,  14S  ; 
\V"  st.irt   un  our   .Is.. lit   of,    147 

Nnpl.'s,  .  iiih.irk.itiun  fur  Momli.is..  at, 
1 1 

Niti-,.'  .In-^s.    ,; 

Ndani.i,  Mount,  w.-  •  xplor-'  r.'t;ion 
roiin.l,  32  ;  we  i.ik.-  up  qii.irt.Ts 
oppos.tc,  2') ;  W'.'iss  r,  ]iorts  on  posi- 
tion   .It,    31 

NV^ro.   fatalism  of  the,    ihi 

Vipoma,  descrijilion  uf.  Si  ;  we  \isit,  81 

NLjombe  Njam.'i,  Dr.  MiUllir.H-d  ;;oes  to, 

N't^ono,   Riv.T,   w.'  r.itrh  .and  cro.:s  th*', 

"7 

Ni.tns.i,  diverting  sr- n.  .at.  511;  our 
:!rriv.d  .It,  ;>  ;  our  r-  c'ption  at. 
^5  ;  r.-.ison  fur  inter. 'st  of  inhabit- 
ants in  our  arri\.il.  :;5  ;  W'  I.  a\i-. 
for  (.Mst.Tn  1.1, ly  of  t.ak.    Kiwii.  (13  ; 
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«.-     f  i-'iv-     .1      pr'-'iu     n(      fri -h 

Ni.iw;ironi;<).     '!■  Iiv     ui     rriw-im;     lli' . 

70;      Mildbr.i'il's      il' «( riptiiin      (i( 

sfftirry    to    th-    wiiih    of,    f>5  ;    "■ 

I'lir.iiiip   fin   thf   banks   of   th",    77  ; 

wu  r<Mch,  54 
Nil'-,    souro'    ol    ill",    .ilMiKlnniiii;    niv 

intention    of    r.   irliinK',    Irniii    l-.^k- 

l\cllac(,    ] 
Nin.ii,'nnf;ci.    Mount.    112;    a   showr    n| 

li.iil  on,    ii'i;  conoid' rr|  by  n.itiv'v 

to    hi'    hfwitihftl,    111.;    dt'irriptiin 

and     history     o(     spit  its     ot,     117; 

Hif1i(ultip<    o(     travfllini;    on,     1  iS  ; 

flora    of.    113;    vrni;e.'ini  I?   of,    li'.; 

v,f'  •■nr  imp  on.    us 
Nir.ibinrli.  Kiv^r,  description  of  scen'-ry 

riround,  75 
Nj.ima   Ka-ana,   Sihubnl/  and   I   mid-  r- 

tal<p   an   'excursion    to,    iqi 
Njorubanj:;a.  Mount,  w  observe  Wi"sp\ 

caravan  on   summit  (  f,   20 
Nouville      .Anvers.      .irrival      at,      270; 

sleepioLJ    sirltness    pr'Valent    .it,    270 

Nsamhura,   Grawprt   returns  to,    iji 
XssgJ,  consumption  of,  4>* 


Pavmetit   of    t>earers,   niot!--   of,    ij 

1'.   ,k  ol   S-.  I;er  .,  07 

fVrsonal    material,    list    ol,    carried    b. 

fxih'dition,  7 
I'fiil,  I'luuit  (lundier.  1 
rhulo-rapbir    platen,    lo>>   of,    at    Vani- 

buya,  jtx) 
Pllolo_;r.i|>li^,    of    I  rocuilil' >    secured    ai 

liovjlinia,      22  i;      ol      eruptions      -.1 

Naiiila^'ira.    Ml 
I'liolo.ihei.doliie,   (ir,t  time  (,f  u-.i.ii;,   ia 

Africa,   21 
riankton,  Schuhot/  discovers    in  .ibund- 

ance  of,  41 
rlanlaliim  al    It.iruni' u.    2l'7 
)\id-'rarfu\    sepn    in    the    valley    of    ihe 

Scbampf,  74 
"  Pointins;  the  terih,"  a  si^'n  of  canni- 

b.ilisiii,   18] 
Pombt,     tjuidf    rt-ndorrd    iiu  apabl.-    !•>, 

,S4 
Power    of    ritrmany.    manifestation    of, 

12 
Preparation  for  the  journey,    i 
Puri^-hmf-nt    for    unfaithful    women,    >*■( 
Pvt;inv   hunters,   B.itw.i,   l.unous,    104 


OarsniPO.  drowning;  of,  in  Lake  Kiwii. 
o;  ;  recruited  from  Wabudu  .and 
Waru'iliiTia  tribes,   252 

Okapi,  little  known  of  Ihi-  habit's  of, 
203;  .'sir  Harry  Johnston  and  the. 
202  ;  Major  Powell  ("otfon,  and 
his  chase  of  the,  202  ;  skii.s  .uid 
sl<  ■!.  tons  obtained  at  frumu.  Sir- 
dano    and    Son^'ola,     203  ;    zone    of 

the,    201 

Oppression  ot  font'o  forest,  241 
Orant-i  and  Bobdi,  Rivers,  our   waialer- 

ini;s  through    the  districts   watered 

by  the,   2 
OrnitholoL;iral    wealth    of    I.  ike    .\!b  rt 

Fdward,   17S 
Otter  skins  »=•  d  as  tolia-io  pomlies.  n--. 
Otters   in   I, .ike   Kiwu,  g4 


Panga,  arrival  a.,  258;  imposing  catar- 
act at,   258 

I'ari-ill,  \oil.  iiUi '-ligations  of,  ill 
N'irunR.a  reRion,   in 

Patalongo,   liane  plant. uion  at,   211I 


Qu,adin>;o,   we  pass  the  station  of,    2jt) 


R 


Rains,   torrential,   at   Mikeno,    142 

Rainv  se,\~'in.  Uanibutti  hunt  ttie  okapi 
in   the,   203 

Raven,  Dr.  vun,  appointed  bacteriolo- 
gist and  doctor,  3  :  badly  injured  i>v 

buffalo    at     K.iMi'di.    205:    coni|>elled 

to  swim  the  Rutscliuru  River,  175  ; 
meets  with  accident  at  Kasindi, 
1S4;  meets  with  unpleas.int  ex- 
perience, 12  1  ;  returns  to  Kurope, 
206;  sets  out  with  Mililbr.icd  to 
-lud\  tlora  and  .s  iiiiin'  lianiato^i- 
of  inhabitants  round  Lake  Moha~i. 
23  ;  sue  e--fiil  in  killing'  a  hulTalo, 
133 ;  undertakes  speci.d  work  in 
\Vason^'ora,    103 

"  Rebecca,"  244;  wc  procure  a  husband 
for,   244 

Re,d-buik.  171 

Report  of  Mildbraed's  txpedition  to 
Ru};e^;e  forest,  (14 

Researches  in  volcanic  rcsjion,  results 
of  Kirschslein's,    155 

"  Rest  davs  "  in  camp,  21 

Results  of  the  expedition,  277  1  surprise 
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..I    /<.<ii..»;i,.,l    1,  It. I.  ns    H'  ti 


Rhiiicif.  rr>..  «,  l,i' ni.n.iMl  i.  n  W  !  .. 
I'rinm  il<.»n   Ihru',    iS  ;   |.i.  ui.  n.  it 

\V,  i-,  M,-.,,  ill  Mt.m.ll.l  .111.1 

K.ir.imi'r,    It) 
Kh"'l'-,  Mr.,  hui'.'iM^'  t(>i]r  with,   i 
Ki.  tliiu  U    M  I'll    .11    K.ii.J.i,    It) 
K.    ;.l«    anil    hridi;.  ■.    in    ('iiii>;ii    f.in^i, 

.41;    iii.mI..    t.»    Cun^;.!    (in.  iniii.  r.\ 

K11..11.I.1,  .:.|.,.i.,|  |..r  i.,l..n:-.,ii,„i  \.\ 
while  nun,  5.;  .•i.liiiii.i-ir.ih.ni 
•  miniirril  with  lh.it  i.f  lliiLiil.  1, 
.(S;  .iilmini-.ir.iiii.n  i.f,  ^^  ;  .iflnri  v- 
t.iiion  niKis.ihl.'  in,  f;i  ;  .i^iriruliiir  .1 
lici-~iliiliii.-i  (i(,  1;.,;  I.,  li.  (  in  tr.in..- 
iiii^T.ititin  III  *oiiU  ill.  4.,;  ...r.n.ii 
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